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PREFACE- 


^X'HE  Studies  op  Nature  need 
but  to  be  known  to  be  relished 
and  admired  by  Readers  of  every  de-^ 
scription.  The  event  has  proved  that 
myconjecturewas  notdestitute  of  foun* 
dation,  when  I  undertook  the  Transla- 
tion of  thatWork  under  the  persuasion 
of  its  being  acceptable  to  the  British 
Nation  in  the  language  of  their  own 
Country.  An  impression  uncommonly 
large,for  it  Book  of  that  price  and  mag. 
nitude,  \riA  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the 

4 

demand  continued  to  increase»This  inr 
duced  me  to  think  of  giving  a  new  £di- 
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tion,  with  the  corrections  and  improve- 
tnents  which  every  man  willfind  it  pro- 
per to  majqe  pi^  r^yi^wiog  ^s^wn  per- 
formance, it  fiimished  me  at  the  same 
time  with  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
in  an  Enghsh  dress  several  interesting 
.  pieces  of  my  Original,  which  had  either 
^  not  iieesi  translated  at  all,  or  only  in  de- 
taebed  movsek.  In  order  to  extend  the 
oircujation,  and  consequent  usefiitness 
iof  the  Bubl^cation,  it  occurred  to  me 
thai;,  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  page,  the  five  Volumes  of  the 
ficst  £ditiopyeven  with  the  additional 
tmw  inatjbery  might  be  compressed  into 
foim 

fl^^ile  I  was  piakiiig  arrangements, 
f OP  the  execution  of  this  .design,  what 
WW  my  astonishment  to  hear  thftt  a  ?tew 

and 
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2ihA  tf^OT^d  tVaii^latlbii  oFAi^^lk- 
voiirite  AtrthbV  M  been  A;Att<SdiiV!fett. 
Hlici  i1t,*'oft  it*s  appearance;  e^liit^ 
eitliet,  orbbth  of  thefe  cbiahlctferS,  % 
hand  should  have  been  lamohgih^  Mi 
to  trfeave  a  g^flandfbr  iiiy  Victorious  H- 
tUFs  broT<^,  fcontented  with  being  ^n^'o 
^dproxitntu  interoalh).  But  how  riiti<f h 
gfeatertras  my  astonii$hnlehtt6fiildth]^ 
m^  and  ^M^ov^d^Trafislation-,  faeiihel* 
more  nor  less  than  a  pitiful  transcript 
of  my  ow^,  poorly  disguised  her*  isind 
thete  by  the  change  of  a  ^3m6nikibus 
epithet,  theinyersionofaclaiiite,  ava*- 
riety  inpunctuation ;  in  a  wordj  by  such 
an  affectation  to  conceal  sdm^ess  nn^ 
derth'e  gauze  ofdifferehce,  as  to  betray 
the  conscious-theft  ten  times  in  a  page! 
My  Translation  tost  me  the  labour  of 
many  a  wearisome  day  and  night;  the 
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kew  Translator  went  a  much  easief 
way  to  work,  and  dashed,  probably  in 
a  single  morning,  through  what  had 
girenmefuU  employment  for  a  month. 
On  the  same  principle,  I  shall  engage 
to  give  n^ir  and  improved  Editions  of 
all  the  English  Classics,  at  the  rate  of 
a  Volume  a  day;  and  lowering  the 
price,  as  I  could  well  afford,  engross  a 
world  of  literary  property  to  myselfl 

As  impunity  multiplies  o£fencej  a 
Mr.  L,  T,  Refie,  emboldened  no  doubt 
byUiesuccessofhiswhole-salepiratical 
brother,  proceeds  to  cut  and  carve  me 
down  into  what  he  denominates  a 
earful  abridgment.  This  Gentleman 
does  not  even  affect  to  conceal  his 
stolen  goods,  by  changing  the  mark; 
for  he,  without  ceremony,  acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgaMBt  or  apology,  copies  me  ver-^ 
ietim  ist  l^eratim,  nay  punctatim.  He 
seems  to  think  that  merely  to  omit  is 
to  abridge,  and  that  a  few  passages, 
not  selected,  but  picked  up  at  ran- 
dom, are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  es« 
sence  of  a  regular,  well-digested  moral 
and  scientific  Work.  The  candour  and 
accuracy  of  this  Prince  of  Abridgers  is 
of  apiece  with  his  modesty,  for  he  pil^ 
fers  thevery  Advertisement  of  hisBook 
from  my  PTe&ce,  and  passes  it  on  the 
Public  as  tlie  critique  of  a  Reviewer. 

I  have  often  smiled  at  thefoUowing 
short  circumforaneous  dialogue,  with* 
out  suspecting  I  was  to  become  the 
victim  of  the  spirit  and  practice  which 
dictated  it.  "  I  wonder,  Tom,"  says 
one  black-guard  broom-sellingboyto 

another 
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aiiot*i«r,«liOW  you  tAII  Hff5NPd<K*b*U 
"  dersefl  me ;  for  I  ^^ai  nJA  Hift  MHi 
«  of  tvhicb  my  bWK)«»  bfrfe'  mttd^/' 
»«  You  fool,"  says  Tom^  v**  I  #t«fel 
**  miiie  rea^y  made." 

That   an    anonymous  gaitetteet 
should  attempt  such  a  barefaced  jJi*- 
racy,  is  not  matter  of  great  surprfe^; 
but  that  there  should  be,  at  die  cf  os^ 
of  the  Eighteenth  century,  a  London 
Bookf^eHer  bold  and  wicked  enough 
to  abet  and  protect  it,  exceeds  all  be*- 
lief.   After  all  it  is  a  very  flattering 
compliment  to  my  Translation,  for 
hitherto  it  has  neither  been  imprtmeS 
nor  spoiled,   though  unquestionably 
It   is  susceptible    of  both.      I   hat6 
myself  endeavoured  to  improve  it  id 
the  present  Edition;  and  were  it  to 
go  through  twenty  impressions,  the  last 

would 
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would  certaiolypresentmanybkaBaish- 
es  to  my  uwrn  eye,  and  pjrobably  many 
more  to  that  of  a  discerning  Public. 


Bat  why  should  the  Translator  com-» 
plain  that  he  has.inet  with  treatment 
similar  to  that  of  his  Author?  If  Sl 
Pi€79'^sotiginal genius  could  notscreen 
him  from  the  neglect  or  the  abuse  of 
journ  alists,  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
and  the  virulence  of  party-^spirit,  Is  it 
«ny  wonder  that  a  feeble  copy  after 
such  a  Mf^er  should  undergo  both 
petty  and  just  criticism,  and  that  a  po. 
pular  book  should  excite  desire  to  par- 
tak«  in  the  emoluments  of  that  popu* 
l^ty  ? 

.  The  Reader  is  too  candid  to  suppose 
I  have  adopted  all  the  sentiments  of  my 
Original,  whether  inPbysics,Politicsor 

Rehgion. 
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Beligion.  His  ideas  of  the  Britislt 
Constitution  are  defe<:tive  and  indis^ 
tinct,  some  of  them  erroneous*  Kn 
French  vaingloriousness  is  sonietime» 
ridiculous  and  disgusting.  His  pro- 
phetic Visions  are  not  inspiration 
firom  Heaven,  llie  character  and 
conduct  ofhis  Countrymen  but  ill  ac-i" 
cord  urith  his  fond  wishes  and  too 
partialprognostics.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  them,  and  for  the  World,  if  his  mo- 
derate, wiscj  and  virtuous  suggestions 
had  received  the  attention  which  they 
merit,  and  produced  the  effect  at  which 
they  aim.  But  like  Caatrndraj  in  the 
Iliadfhehas  had  the  pleasing  consci- 
ousness of  having  declared  the  truths 
and  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  en- 
tirely disregarded.  We  must  therefore 
respect  the  Man,  even  while  we  smile 
atl^e  Visionary,  andsympathize  witha 

sensibility 
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sensibility  andbeaevolence  constant*, 
ly  directed  toward  th6  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  the  reformation,  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  relief  of  the  miser- 
able* 

The  Author  having  promised  an 
improved  Edition  of  his  first  Work, 
a  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Francey  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  English^  this, 
with  several  other  valuable  piecesi, 
posterior  to  die  date  of  Wishes  of  a 
JRechue,  J  mean  liltewise  to  translate  ; 
aiming,  with  him  at  enlarging  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  virtue 
and  happiness,  and  at  gradually  di« 
minishing  the  sum  of  human  wo. 

HENRY  HUNTER. 

HOXTOK, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

RBSPECTINd       • 

THE    PRESENT    EDITION, 

AND    THIS 

WORK  IN  GENERAL 


^T^HE  first  Edition  of  this  Work,  published 

-*  in  December  1 7  84,  was  nearly  out  of  print 
in  December  1783.  It  run  it's  natural  course, 
in  about  the  space  of  a  year,  without  my  having 
employed  any  one  trick  of  the  trade  to  puff  it  off, 
to  accelerate  the  sale,  or  to  send  it  abroad  for  a 
market :  I  may,  tlierefore,-  flatter  myself  that  it 
has  been  graciou Jy  received  in  my  own  Coun- 
try. It  appears,  likewise,  to  hav?  been  relished 
by  strangers  ;  for,  within  these  six  months,  pi- 
rated impressions  of  it  have  appeared  at  Geneva 
and  Avignon  ;  and  this  literary  plunder  might 
have  injured  me,  had  not  M.  Laurent  de  Ville- 
deuil,  then  Director-general  of  the  Press,  how  In- 
tendantof Rouen,  and  universally  known  for  the 
strictest  honour  and  probity  of  character,  given, 
on  my  simple  request, the  most  peremptoryorders 
to  prohibit  the  admission  of  those  pirated  copies 
Vol.  !•  b  into 
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into  the  Kingdom*.  Farther,  the  publication  of 
this  Work  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Messrs.  the 
Count  de  Vagennes^  the  Baron  de  BreteUil  and  de 
Calomie,  my  ancient  and  illustrious  subscribers,  at 
the  solicitation  of  my  respectable  friends,  Messrs. 
Hennin  znd Meinard,  of  Conichard, of  procuring 
forme,  or  for  my  family,, seme  annual  marks  of 
the  King's  bftnevolence. 

This  success  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  sa- 
tisficd  me,  but  I  am  no  Irssso,  with  the  honour- 
able professions  of  friendship  which  have  been 
rendered  to  me,by  persons  df  all  conditions,  and 
df  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  aw  unknown  to 
me.  Same  distinguished  me  by  their  vkits ;  an4 
others  by  epistolary  addressed  the  most  affecting^ 
conveying  their  thanks  for  my  Book»  as  if,  m 
giving  it  to  the  Public,!  had  cenferred  a  pefsoiial 
obligation  on  themselves.  Several  of  them  have 
invited  me  to  take  up  my  residence  at  tbdflr 
country  seats,  and  to  enjoy  those  rural  scenes,  cjf 
which,  as  they  are  pleased  to  say,  I  am  $o  pas* 
sionatelyfond.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  Ishould  dearly 

*  t  have  been  informed,  that,  l^thin  these  four  months,  tbejr 
hikifcAiDd  their  way  to  Lj^ns,  to  MaiseiUes,  to  Toulon,  tai$ 
undboktttdiy,  to  other  places ;  so  that  the  booksellers  of  those 
cities  hvie  not  been  provided,  for  four  months  past,  with  copies 
of  my  Edition,  by  which  the  sale  of  k  has  been  considerably 
checked.  An  infringement  so  unjustifiable  of  the  righu  Of  ft^ 
perty  of  AmAors,  and  of  their  privikgoSf  and  so  eontnury  to 
Royal  authority,  ought  certainly  to  be  discouraged.  And  I  look 
for  redress  against  such  acts  of  injustice,  from  the  equity  of  t&e 
Maifistnite  who  presides  OTfcr  the  Fress, 

love 
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lo^^  a  cduntry  residenct:,  but  a  residfencft  whifth  I 
o^ld  call  my  6wn»  and  fiotaootber  man's. 

I  made  the  best  acknowledgement  ift  mj 
power^  to  tendfeiiBi  of  service  m  flattering ;  but 
ceuld  atail  ihyaelf  only  of  tjsie  good^wiU  whicK 
th€y  brcsitb^d.  fienerotetice  h  tlie  flowtt  of 
fricndftbit^,  an4  ifs  perftmie  always  lasts  so  l^>iig 
acr  ytptt  let  it  remain  on  the  stem,  wkbc^it  gathofr^ 
ix^  iU  The  a01ictcd  father  of  a  family  has  in^ 
l0rfl»ed  me  thai  my  Studies  were  to  bkn  th« 
sureeteBt  source  of  consolation  in  bis  distress^  An 
Atheist^  of  a  city  far  distant  from  Paris^  has  paid 
me  frequent  rkitM,  struck  even  to  admifailirrt>  at 
be  saidt  at  the  harmonies  of  plants  which  I  had 
smiftcated^  and  of  which  be  had  recognised  ditf 
extBtence  in  Katuvt; 

Peraoni^ies  of  roal  impoitanoei  and  mbem  yf(rhtf 
wid»d  to  pais  for  such,  have  endeavowe^  to  al-' 
lure  me  to  them,  by  holding  out  glided  pros^ott 
of  melkoralkm  of  fortune ;  but  as  long  as  I  oaiif 
atfam  tibe  rare  felicily  of  being  beloved^  and/ 
what  is  of  stiU  g^eafter  importance  to  me,  th^ 
pcywer  of  bekig  usefnly  so  lon^g  shall  I  fly,  if  I 
can,  the  oakmity  so  co«i«Kion»  an4  so  humiliate 
iag,  of  faeiiig  onder  pf^Mction.  I  speak  i¥ot  thu# 
•lit  of  taoutyi  h^A  (0  expvoss  my  gratitude  in  the 
best  manaer  I  an  able,  m  my  custom  is,  for  tht 
slightest  mark  ni  l^tn^baass  sh«wii  me,  provided 
I  CAB  bclbve  k  sinoere^ 

h2  I  have 
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I  have  reason  to  believe,  then,  from  these  000-* 
curring  suffrages  of  persons  of  character,  that 
GOD  has   been   pleased  to  bless  my  labours, 
though  chargeable  with  manifold  imperfections. 
I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  render  the  Work 
as  worthy  of  the  public  esteem  as  I  can:  accord* 
i'Jgly*  I  have  corrected  in  this  new  Edition,  the 
errors  of  the  Press,  the  blemishes  in  point  of  style, 
t  and  the  obscurities  in  point  of  meaning,  which  I 
remarked  in  the  first;  and  this  partly  by  myself, 
partly  with  the  assistance   of  certain  well-in- 
formed friends,  without,  however,  retrenching 
any  thing  material,  and  this  too  in  conformity 
to  their  wishes.     I  have  only  taken  the  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  make  some  trans- 
positions in  the  notes.    In  the  same  view  I  have 
added  some  others,  and   among  these,  in  the 
explication  of  the  plates,  a  geometrical  figure, 
which  renders  perceptible  tothe  eye  the  mistake 
of  our  Astronomers,  respecting  the  flatness  of  the 
Earth  at  the  Poles,  and  affords  new  proofs  of  the 
alternate  and  half-yearly  course  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ices..  Finally, 
I  have  employed  a  set  of  new  and  beautiful  types 
of  the  foundry  of  M.  Didotj  the  younger,  that 
the  reputation  of  this  Artist  might  contribute  its 
share  toward  the  celebrity  of  the  Work.     . 

I  should  have  deemed  myself  happy  to  derive 
information  respecting  the  subject  of  my  Book, 
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from  the  illnminatioD,  and  from  the  candid  de- 
cisions of  literary  Journalists.  Gentlemen  of 
this  description  have  been  left,  for  this  purpose^ 
entirely  to  their  own  discretion  ;  for  I  have  nei- 
ther by  myself,  or  by  others,  solicited  approba- 
tion, or  deprecated  criticism  ;  but  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  themselves  to  observa- 
tions of  no  essential  importance.  That  Journal 
which  contains,  of  all  others,  the  greatest  variety 
of  articles,  and  which,  from  the  great  talents  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  conducting  it,  seemed 
most  likely  to  instruct  me,  finds  fault  with  me 
for  having  afiSrmed,  That  animals  were  tiot  ex- 
posed, by  Nature,  to  perish,  like  Man,  by  fa- 
mine ;  and  is  has  objected  to  me,  the  case  of  par- 
tridges and  hares,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  which 
sometimes  die  of  hunger  in  the  Winter.  But  as# 
on  the  one  hand,  these  animals  are  multiplied 
without  end,  all  around  Paris ;  and  as,  ^n  the 
other,  we  mow  down  every  thing,  even  to  a 
blade  of  grass,  it  necessarily  must,  sometimes, 
happen,  that  they  perish  with  hunger,  especially 
if  the  Winter  is  somewhat  long.  The  famiae, 
therefore,  which  they  endure  in  our  fields,  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  incohbiderateness  of  Man,  not 
the  improvidence  of  Nature.  Partridges  and 
hares  do  not  die  of  hunger  in  the  forests  of  the 
North,  where  the  Winter  lasts  for  six  months 
together :  they  know  well  how  to  find  under  the 
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fifiow,  ihfi  herbage  anc}  fir-apj^leaof  tibe  precede 
ipg  y^Vf  which  Nature  li»s  burUd  tjbeie  to 
seri^  timm  as  a  seasQna'ble  supi^. 

The  other  objeetions  raised,  against  sosie  of 
my  positions,  by  the  Gentlemen  Journalistt,'are 
Rpjthejr  njwe  impoFtanl,  JEior  much  better  found*' 
ec),  Mo^t  of  them  treat. as  a  paradox  the  cause 
pf  lb§  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Sea,  which  I  ascgribe 
to  thf  alternate  fusion  of  the  polar  ices ;  which 
ices,  in  the  Winter  pi;oper  to  each  Hemisphere* 
t^rp  from  five  to  six  thousand  leagues! a ci^cum^ 
fsrenc^  but  in  their  Summer,  are  not  above  two 
Of  tbr^e  thousand.  But  as  no  oni^  of  them  ba^ 
produced  a  singly  arguoi^Qqt,  either  against  tho 
principles  of  my  theory,  or  agaiostthe  conse- 
quences which  X  thence  dadiicet  Ihav^e  nothing 
to.  say  in  reply,  uele^s  that,  as  to  the  point  ia 
^^stion,  they  hay^  pronounced  a  decisioo, 
without  hay  ipg  exaniined  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  i  an  e^^peditipusy  indeed,  but  not  perfectly 
suitable,  nieth^  of  administering  justice. 

The  iJeptleroflu  who  has  ibe  greatest  nuniber 
pf  supporters,  and  who,  undoubtedly, well  merits 
that  support,  for  the  taste  which  he  displays,  in 
his  daily  criticises  of  liie«ary  production?^  ha$ 
objected  t(i  me,  traflsiently,  that  J  destroyed  th« 
8€^Qo  0/  th^  Moon,  wb'i^h  is  iu  such  perfect 
haimpny  with  tbe  phenomena  of  the  tides.  It 
is  evidppi,  tlaat  be  has  not  t^Hen  tbj^  trouhle  to 
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hifof rohim$elf,either  respect'mginy  newTbeory,, 
or  the  old  oije,  I  destroy  i>otbing  of  the  M^W*^ 
action  on  the  Seas;  but,  instead  of  ip^kiogh^r 
to  iaict  ott  the  fluiU  S^as  of  (lie  Equator,  >y  an  as- 
tronomic*! attraction,  which  producps  not  thij 
digbtei^t  effect  on  the  mediterraneans  and  Ja^^?' 
of  the  torrid  '^one  itselt;  I  make  her  to  act  on  tha^ 
frozenSeasof  the  Poles,  by  the  reflex^ied  heat  of 
tiie  Suo^  acknowledged  by  t;he  Ancients*,   dc- 

*  «*  The  Mboti  dissolvee  ice  by  the-  bumiiity  of  her  iiifloeoct.*' 
Plioy'a  N^tuml  Hittoryi  book  ii.  chap  101.  Whea  the  MopD 
fibioesy.in  the  nighte  of  Wint^,  wall  her  lustre^  it  freezes,  np, 
doubt*  Tpiy  sharply ;  because  that,  in  this  case,  the  North  wind, 
which  occasions  this  serenity  of  the  air,  checks  the  warming  in- 
faeoce  of  the  Moon  ;  hut  if  the  wind  is  stilled  over  so  little,  JTO 
•^  the  He^ik'ens  coreied  with  rapoucs  which  exhale  from  thfi 
Earth,  and  you  feel  the  Atmosphere  softened.  1  ascribe,  as  Pliny 
does,  to  the  light  of  that  Ster,  a  particular  action  on  the  frozen 
waiors'oftfae  fiaith,  and  on  the  Air;  for  1  hare  frequently  sceoy 
19  At  S^e  njgbta  of  the  torrid  Zopc^  all  the  cjovds  of  the  ^Hnpi* 
phere  disperse,  in  an  ascending  direction ;  which  suggested  the 
proverb  in  common  use  among  sailors,  thi  Moon  is  eating  uji  thi 
clouds, 

Sesides^  our  Naiuralists  comtradict  thoinsejves,  iq  supposing 
that  the  Mopn  moves  the  Ocean,  while  they  refine  it  all  manui^ 
of  influence,  not  only  on  the  ices,  but  on  plants,  because,  say 
^y,  it's  heat  does  not  make  the  fldid  to  ascend  in  the  thermo* 
mct^r,  \  dp  notknowy  in  fait,  whether  it  does,  or  doea  not  act, 
on  spirit  pf  Wine  :  but  wh^t  <;i)nclusion  can  be  deduced  from  this  \ 
The  igneous  particles  conuined  in  pepper,  cloves,  pim^n$p,  caus« 
dcs,  &e.  which  have  such  a  powerful  action  on  the  itfuids  of  the 
h.uiQ^  body,  would  they  commiMUcade  to  spirit  of  wioe  ^ 
llightfst  tendeQcy  to  asceod,  were  ^  you  to  make  an  infi^i(g^  ^ 
them  with  that  iluid  ?  Fire,  as  well  as  the  other  Elements,  undop 
goes  combinations^  whi43k  misitiply  it's  aetifMi,  b  such  and  such 
^  flUftmoe,  and  reduce  it  to  mere  nothiiig  in  a  diJ&rcBt  situation. 
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monstrated  by  the  Moderns,  and  which  every 
man  may  experimentally  demonstrate  to  him- 
self, with  a  glass  of  water. 

Besides,  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
phases  of  the  Moon  are,  all  over  the  Earth,  in 
harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  Seas.  The 
flux  and  reflux  of  th^  Sea,  on  our  coasts,  follow 
rather  the  mean,  than  the  real  motion,  of  the 
Moon.  In  other  places,  they  are  subject  todif* 
ferent  laws,  which  obliged  Newton  himself  to 
admit,  "  That  there  miust  of  necessity  be,  in  the 
^^  periodical  return  of  the  Tides,  some  other 
V  mixed  cause,  hitherto  undlsovered*.'*  The 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  which  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  Astronomical  System,  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  my  natural  Theory,  which 
ascribes  to  the  alternate  heat  of  the  Sun,  whe- 
ther direct,  or  reflected  by  the  Moon,  on  the  ices 
of  the  two  Poles,  the  cause,  the  variety,  and  the 
constant  return,  of  the  Tides ;  and.  especially,  of 
the  general  and  alternate  Currents  of  the  Ocean, 
which  are  the  immediate  moving  principles  of 
thoseTides.  Our  Astronomers,  notwithstanding, 
have  never  attempted  to  give  any  account  of  the 
half-yearly  versatility  of  these  general  Currents, 
so  well  known  in  tBe  Indian  Ocean  ;  nay,  they 

We  must  not  pretend,  then,  with  our  instruments  of  Philosophy, 

to    arfive  at  the  capability  of  determining  the  effects  of  natural 
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appear  to  have  been  hitherto  ignorant,  that  there 
existed  similar  Currents  in  the  Atlantic.  This  is^ 
however,  a  fact  which  can  no  longer  hp  called  in 
question,  after  the  new  proofs  which  I  exhibit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Work* 
I  have  advanced,then,  no  paradox,  respeWing 
causes  so  evident;  but  I  have  opposed  to  an  astr^ 
riomicalsystem,totallydestituteofphysicalproof, 
facts  incontrovertible,  deduced  from  all  the  king- 
doms of  Nature  ;  facts  wl^kb  have  a  multityder 
of  correspondencies,  in  the  flux  and  reiflux'of  all 
rivers  and  lakes  which  are  fed  from  icy  naoun- 
tains,  and  which  I  could  easily  multiply,  and  ex- 
hibit in  new  lights,  relatively  to  the  Ocean  itself, 
if  there  were  occasion,  and  if  health  permitted. 
'  One  Journal  which,  from  the  title  it  assumes,* 
would  seem  destined  toinform  all  Europe,aswell 
as  that  which,  from  it*s  title^  would  be  thought 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  have  thought 
proper  to  maintain  a  profound  silence,  not  only 
with  regard  to  natural  truths  so  new^  and  sQ;  im- 
portant, but  even  with  respect  to  niy  whole 
Work.  Others  have  opposed  to  me,  as  a  com- 
plete  refutation,  the  authority  of  A^cw/ow,  who  did 
not  think  as  I  do.  I  highly  r<^spect  Newtonfor  his 
genius  and  for  his  virtues,  but  1  respect  truih  still 
much  more.  The  authority  of  great  names  servesi 
but  too  frequently  as  a  strbng-Dold  to  error.  It 
is  thus  that  oo  the  f^ith  of  a  Maupaiiu^iSiBd  of 
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dnuAief  Europe  has  till  now  btliemd,  that  the 
Earth  was  flattened  at  the  Poles«  I  demoflstrate, 
alter  their  own  operaiioM,  in  the  Erplicaiwn  of 
the  Plates,  at  ihe  beginning  of  ihe  fifbt  volumet 
that  it  is  lengthened  out  at  the  Pole^.  What  an- 
fwerls  }t  possible  to  give  to  tjie  geometrical  de- 
monstntion  which  I  produce  of  it?  For  my  own 
ptft,  I  ampeffectly  convincedt  that  Nrnton  him- 
self would^  at  this  day,  vfiiouBce  fuch  an  errq- 
neovs  opinion,  thoiigh  he  wai  the  first  who 
broached  it,  if  the  truth  mu^t  be  told* 

The  Reader  will  be,  undoubtedly,  very  nmch 
$««rpriTCd»  to  find  men,  of  such  celebrity,  falling 
ifilo  contradiction  so  {maceountable;  ac<mtradic^ 
tion;  adopted  on  their  assertion,  and  publicly 
taught  ki  ail  the  Schools  of  EUirope ;  and  that  nd 
oneshooM  hai^  appeared  to  refute  tl)eerror,aQ^ 
sfrmed  with  #uffieiei»t  courage  to  maintain  the 
truth*  i  was  30  astonished  at  it  myself,  that  £ 
remained  for  some  time  under  the  belief,  that  I, 
andi  not  tbey,  had,  on  this  article,  lost  every  een- 
ttoent  of  evidence.  T  dared  not  even  disclose  my 
tliouglvts  to  any  person  re»|>ecting  this,  any  more 
than  the  other  objects  of  these  Studies^  £sMr 
scarcely  have  1  met,  in  my  progress  through  life, 
any  but  men  $old  to  the  systems  which  have  led 
to  fortune,  or  to  those  which  promise  it.  Accord^ 
ingly,the  more  I  w<ks  in  the  right,  being  alone, 
and  not  backed  by  puflfers,  the  more  disadranta*- 
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gtouis  was  the  ground  on  which  I  had  to  combat 
them,  fiesides,  how  is  it  possible  to  reasoQ  with 
persons,  who  shroud  themselves  in  tbecloud^of 
equations,  or  of  metaphysical  distinctions,  if  you 
press  them  ever  so  little  by  the  se&timent  of 
truth  ?  When  such  refuges  fail,  they  OTcr whelm 
you  with  authorities  innumerable,  which  bare 
sulgugated  themselves,  withouta  process  of  real* 
soniiag,  and  by  which  they  mean  to  subdue,  in 
their  turn,  the  man  es^cblly  who  J>as  nqtjoiiH 
jed  himself  to  any  party.  '        . 

Whvat  then  could  I  haw  done  in  this  crowd 
of  men,  vain  and  intjolerant,  t#  each  ©f  whom 
an  European  education  says,  from  the  days  of 
infancy.  Be  the  fast;  and  among  so  many  Doctors 
titled,  and  without  titles,  who  have  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech^  uri-i- 
less  it  were  to  shut  myself  up^  as  I  frequently  do, 
in  my  freedom  of  silence  ?*  If  I  speak  there,  it  is 
of  few  things,  or  of  things  of  slight  impoftawce. 
#     ^  In 

*  In  fii^  society,  a  nua  if  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  poft» 
ceMion  of  his  right  of  silence ;  for  they  who  speak,  choose  to  haye 
^  htvt&%  W)t  such  M  atie  dispoied  Ii9  Sfpland. 

1  have  r«mar4e<i»  that  tJie  degree  of  attrtittiB  vkidi  tW  wodA 
f9^  to  it's  oraitor^,  is  alMrays  in  propcotioi  to  the  degoec  of  power, 
or  ^naaligni^y,  irbich  It  wpposea  theift  to  potMte.  Tva^  vmi- 
•oo,wk  itselfy  in  that  case»  go  for  nothing.  If  you  wotdd  aiakt 
tbewoddJiaieato  yo«,  you.  mutl  makir  younel£  feajiieiL  Those, 
4C^Mdiogly,wlioiJameiA  i^  fFe<iaee4ly  employ  ttuKie  ef  pl^-aeeo- 
1<^  which  gcve  yoo  to  i^a4(Bu»i^di«  that  they  aie  polirar&l  frimdi, 
of^M^nn^  adrersaries.   Every  plaioi  modest,  candid,  good  man, 
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In  the  solitary  and  unconstrained  paths,  how- 
ever, through  which  I  followed  truth,.  I  recovered 
my  confidence  with  the  new  rays  which  her 
light  diffused,  recollecting  that  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  had  been,  in  all  ages,  as  much 
blinded  by  their  own  errors,  as  the  illiterate  are 
by  those  of  other  people.  Besides,  in  order  to 
detect  the  inconsequent  reasoning  of  modern 
Astronomers,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  only 
some  principles  of  Geometry,  which  are  level  to 
my  capacity,cmd  to  that  of  all  mankind.  Accord- 
ingly, having  full  conviction,  from  a  multitude 
of  observations,  meteorological,  nautical,  vege- 
table, and  animal,  that  the  waters  of  the  polar 
ices  had  a  natural  proclivity  southward  as  far  as 
the  Equator,  and  vexed  at  being  contradicted  by 
the  operations,  more  celebrated  than  they  deserve 
to  be,  of  Geometricians^  I  had  the  courage  to 
examine  their  results,  and  became  convinced, 
that  they  ought  to  be  the  same  with  my  own. 
In  a  former  edition,  I  presented  both  the  or^nd 
the  other  to  the  Public;  theirs  remain  withoiit  a 

19,  therefore,  reduced  to  silence  before  them:  it i^iohispower^ 
'however,  to  get  deUverance  from  this  state  of  constraint,  if  he  can 
bring  himself  to  flatter  his  tyrants.  But  this  would,  in  me,  pnK 
duce  the  diametrically  opposite  effect,  for  I  can  flatter  only  whei« 
Hove. 

Fly  from  the  world,  then,  ye  who  will  neither  flatter  nor  ma- 
-liga  ;  for  you  will  lose  in  it,  at  once,*  the  good  which  yon  expected 
from  it,  and  that  which  is  the  gift  of  your  own  conscience. 
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defence,  and  mine  stand  unimpeached,  though 
without  declared  partisans.  In  a  second  Edition, 
I  have  demonstrated  their  error  on  the  principles 
of  Geometry ;  I  now  expect  a  decision  from  the 
conscience  of  every  candid  Reader. 

By  the  prejudices  of  education  our  Astrono* 
mers  have  been  thus  misled ;  those  prejudices 
which,  from  infancy,  attach,  without  reflection^ 
to  fashionable  errors  that  lead  to  fortune,  and 
whichengage  us  to  reject  solitary  truths  that  lead 
to  none.  They  have  been  seduced  by  the  repu- 
tation of  Newton^  .which  has  been  objected  to 
myself,  and  Newton  had  himself  been  seduced,  as 
usually  happens,  by  his  own  system.  That  sub- 
lime Geometrician  proceeded  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  centrifugal  force,  which  he  applied  to 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  had  flattened  the  poles 
of  the  Earth,  by  acting  upon  it's  Equator.  Nor^ 
woodf  a  Mathematician  of  England,  having 
found,  by  measuring  the  Meridian  from  London 
to  York,  the  terrestrial  degree  to  be  eight  fathom 
^eater  than  that  which  Cassini  had  measured  in 
France,  "  Newton,^'  says  Voltaire,  *^  ascribed  this 
*^  small  excess  of  eight  fathom,  in  a  degree^  to 
'*  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  which  he  believed  to 
*'  be  that  of  a  spheroid,  flattened  towards  the 
'^  Poles;  and  he  concluded,  thsit Nonvoad,  hav- 
^'ing  taken  his  Meridian  in  x  region  to  the 
'^northward  Qf.pur^^  must  have. found  his  de- 
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'*  gPM  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Cusini,  M  he 
V  supposed  the  curre  of  the  Earth  measiured  by 
^'  Norwood  to  be  the  longer  of  the  two/'*  It  k  evi- 
dent that,  the  degree  beioggreater.  and  thectHre 
longer,  toward  the  North,  NewUm  ought  to  have 
concluded  that  the  Earth  was  lengthened  out  at 
the  Polef  i  but  he  deduced  the  direttly  opposite 
conclusion,  nam^y,  that  it  was  flattened  there. 
The  truth  is,  his  system  of  the  Heavdnq,  occopy- 
ii^  all  the  faculties  of  his  vast  genius,  prevet^- 
ed  his  detecting,  on  the  Earth,  a  geometrical 
inconsequence :  he  adopted,  therefore,  without 
examiaation,  an  experiment  which  he  theugh^t 
favourable  to  his  system,  not  perceiviigg  that  k 
was  diametrically  opposite  to  bam.  ModerB 
Astronomers  have,  in  their  turn,  suffered  them-^ 
selves  to  be  seduced  by  the  reputation  oiNewtath^ 
and  by  a  weakness  so  apt  to  warp  the  humla 
miwid,  that  of  attempting  to  explain  all  the  ope-^ 
rations  of  Nature  by  a  single  law*  Bauguer  him** 
self,  one  of  their  co*operators,  in  his  Treatise  #» 
Navigation^  book  v,  chap*  v.  §  2.  page  435,  says 
expiesaly,  that, "  on  this  discovery  of  the  flatten- 
*^  ing  of  the  Poles,  the  whole  of  Physios,  almost, 
«*  depends/' 

Our  Astronomefis,  then,  have  set  out  on  a  rani-» 
Ue  to  the  extremities  of  the  Earth,  ki  que«t  of 
phywcal  proofis  of  a  celestial  system  happy  imd 
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himinofa;  and  they  were  so  da23led  with  it  W* 
forehand,  that  they  mtttook,  in  their  turii>  the 
truth  stsdf*  Kiiich,  far  from  the  prejudicei  «f 
Europe,  hid,  indeiertsi,  ju«t  sought  relii^  undet* 
their  wtng$.  If  the  most  iHustriouk  of  ModtfrA 
GeometriciMi^  could  fatl  into  «o  gto^  tt»  efcor 
in  his  peculiar  Science ;  and  if  AdtroH«me«8»  iti 
other  re«jpects»  abundantly  tilied  with  a  tenm  «f 
their  owns&gacity,  ha?e,  under  the  influence  of 
bit  name  merely,  deduced  from  their  own  ope* 
rations  a  faS^  conclusion  in  support  of  thatt  er* 
ror4  rejected  the  preceding  eKperiments  ef  their 
Schools,  respecting  the  sinking  of  thebarometer  in 
^  Korxh,  with  the  other  geographical  obserra- 
tions^which  contradicted  itt  etfablished  on  it  the 
basi»of  all  future  physical  kisowledge ;  atkl  have 
given  it  afterwards,  by  the  weight  of  their  own 
reputation,  an  authority  which  hau  net  left,  to  the 
Wfitof  the  Learned  Wof}d,«o  much  as  theliberty 
of  doubting ;  it  behotesus,  poor^  ignoraiit,  and 
ebecufe  men,  to  take  good<eiu-e  of  ourselves,  w<e 
who  $earch  after  truth  siiwgly  for  thehappines»oi 
knowing  it^  Let  us  mistruft,  then^  iti  our  t^ 
searches  alterit,  all  htiman  ai^therity^  i»Demifte9 
did,  who,  by  doubting  oniyi' dissipated  the  Phi^ 
levopfay^flhe  age  ki  which  he  lived,  which  hlid' 
90  long  concealed  the  law^  of 'Nature  ftbrA  the' 
eyes  of  all  Hiur<:^,  by  toeanrotftho  'pre|udi«e'o!f 
th«  taaat  of  Ari«totle,ihehheU«ac^edin  every 
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Uniyersity :  and  let  us  assume  as  a-maxim^  that 
which  led  Newton  himself  i%  so  many  real  dis* 
coveries,  and,  after  him,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Ix)i^doii,  who  have  taken  it  for  their  motto  : 
;t(uLLiu$  IN  Vehba. 

To  return  to  literary  Journals,  if  they  bare,  as 
it  were  in  concert,  with-held  their  approbation 
from  the  natural  objects  of  these  Studies,  one  of 
them  has  advanced,  as  I  am  told,  that  I  had  bor- 
rowed my  Theory  of  the  Tides  by  means  of  the 
polar  ices,  from  certain  Latin  Authors.  This 
Theory  is  at  last,  it  seems,  gaining  proselytes, 
since  it  is  exciting  envy. 

To  that  imputation  this  is  my  answer.  Had 
I  known  of  any  Latin  Author  who  ascribed  the 
Tides  to  the  melting  of  the  polar  ices,  I  would 
certainly  have  named  him,  as  a  piece  of  justice, 
which  the  design  of  my  Work,  as  well  as  every 
principle  of  conscience,  demanded  of  me.  I  have 
not  had,  like  so  many  Philosophers,  the  vanity  of 
creating,  at  my  ease,  a  World  after  my  own 
fancy ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  with  no  small 
labour,  to  collect  the  several  pieces  of  the  plan  of 
that  in  which  we  live,  dispersed  ajnoog  the  men 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  who  have  observed 
it  with  the  greatest  care.  Accordingly,  I  have 
taken  my  ideas  of  the  allongation  of  the  Earth 
at  the  Poles,  from  Childrey,  Kepler,  T^cho-Brhae^ 
Gii9mi.^,«iwdaboTe,tiUi;.  from  the  operations  .<^ 
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lh6ld^ ;  irf  tSfd  toti!  fifeloA  W  tht  p'dfei»  itfeS,  Hhd 
6r  tftA1iiM<fei«al  ikttg^  #hicfil  i(  pfOfttt^gS  !!r^ 
1»f<i«eiiti»'j6bt  dfthfeh6«  6f  thfe»4b6ft;  kftJ 
if  ii  ifkats  tm  i^  ^rfd  W3teryftdiri/>^«j?,  ten*  flWtti 
*t?e^  ^^rfmiirtts  Waae  at  Kfyihe  aritt  «  Piffl*; 
of  the  Curfents,  and  Tides  vfbichfiowaUernatel'y 
/romibe  doles' tow^d  the  £^uatbr/Ci6n^  Christo- 

Met'TWrMn,  mdpi&,  FtntmUi  Wmtt^t,  Wt. 

i  have  <|u6tei^  aii  tli«se  ObscFvers  u>   ternis  of 

CfibeiJ  to  tHe  mstimg  cr^  tiie  polar  ides  8ie'  caiise 
of  tbA  Ti4e%  ito  so'  miKel^as  any  o»c  part  of  the 
0<iii^^  WtftfltBa^etfUtrt^  hiltti  k»  IVfoer^toifime^, 
reserviVg  (o  mysett  tlie  glbry  of  ftfe  ArcliitefcT, 
tfattt-«f«olnlH»kig^indarraB|;ing  (liese  detached 
(ir^iVjiR^tf ;  of  ftlidftiftf  Ifaen^  t0t|h«if  ^«oulkir 
seasons  anctlatUuifles;  i»  ©rdeY  to  6tieia[l"fttfeife  of 
like  apffartflit  eoRtca^ietionsy  vi^bicl3i^ka<ibitti€Ft9 
j^iteVeiffle^  fttd  itdafdmnci  *n^  liaip  ^dnsei^Menc* 
from  them  ;  a«ia;  in  a  ^drd,  bf  aSsi^riiij^  ft 
cause  aed  «videftt  means  for  effeets  which,  dm- 
ing  so  many  a^/llfUifa«^»iorVolvwi  in  xnystery. 
Vol..  I.  c  I  have 
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I  have  formed,  then,  one  Whole  of  all  these  scat- 
.tered  truths,  and  have  deduced  from, them  the 
general  harmonyof  the  movements  of  the  Ocean, 
of  which  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  the  first  cause, 
the  polar  ices  are  the  maw,  and  the,  half-yearly 
and  alternate  Currents  of  the  Seas,  w^ith  the 
diurnal  Tides  on  oujT  co;asts,  are  the  ^^cfc.* 
AccordUigly,  if  some  persons  before  me jbave  af- 
firmed ,  that  the  X^des  are  produced-  by.  fhe  n?ieU- 
ing:of  the  polar  ices,  wliich  I  am  tp.this  hour 
ignoraut  that  any  one  ever  did,  I^.^t  least  am 

*  It  will  be  a  matter  of  acme  difficulty  for  many  persons,  to  coo* 
ceive  how  our  Tides  shbuld  possibly,  in  Summer,  re^scend^towanl 
the  North  Pble,  at  the  ¥ery  tealoii'  when  the  Oorrcnt  nibich  pro- 
duces them  ia  fishing  down  &om  that  Pol^.  They  may  tee  a  Tery 
sensible  image  of  these  retrograde  effects,  of  n^nning  waters,  at  the 
bridge  of  Notre-Dame»  at  the  opening  o^  the  arch  'yniiiA  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Quay  Pelletier.  The  Cumeot  of  the  ^3e»e,:  directed 
obliquely  by  a  kfoflo'^  a  dam,  agaiQst.a.pileofthsit  arcji,'  produces 
there  a  counter-current,  which  constantly  re-ascends  against  the 
course  of  the  river,  up  to  the  yery  bubbling  over  the  a  dam.  *  In  fike 
manner  the  meltings  of  the  noitliefn.  ices  .descend. in  SonUDcr, 
fron)  thei  bays  adjacent  to  the^Polar  Circle,  gopjgf  ^tb^jaJtfi  of  from 
eight  to  ten  leagues  an  hour,  according  to  £iib,  LittieAeten,  and 
Barents f  they  flow  toward  the  South,  in'  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  but  coming  to  meet  on  tkchr  shores,  alnotti  in  ftoni, 
Africajaiid  America,  \iii^^re  they  pi^oject  on  both,  sides,. a  violent 
reflux  is  produced,  to  right  and  left  along  the  coasts  of  both  Con- 
tinents, which  is  forced  northward  above  the  Capes  BoVador  and 
St.  Augustio,  which  are  .readered  famous  by  their  Cnnoeoti. . .  Now, 
:as  the  soufises  from  which  they  issue  |hary<  an  intamittent  &\aL  of 
acceleration  and  retardation,  occasioned  by  the  diurnal  and  noc' 
turnal  action  of  the  Sun  on  the  ices  of  the  eaistern  and  Wstem 
Hemisphere  of  the  Pole/  their  lateral  cduoter-currents,  that  isr^ieir 
iTiAff^,  have  likewise  a  simslar  intearimlttebt  flax* 
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tl^e  6|Bt  who  clenwnstratieid*  it.  Other  European^ 
prior  10  Christopke?-  Columbus,  $diidt\i3i  there?  was 
another  Worid;  but  he  was  the  first:  who  landed 
upon  it.  If  others  in. like  mabnenl^d  affirmed: 
that;  the  Tides  have  their  wigin  at  the  Poles,  no 
one  had  believed  them/  because  it  was  an  affif^' 
mation  destitute  of  proofs 
-  Befoireit  was  po38ible  for  me  to  coHectafad  to 
complete  my  proofs^arid  to  render  theiii  perfect-, 
ly  lupiinpu?,  it  became  nfcioessary  to  dispel  those 
thick  clouds  of  venerable  error,  such  as  Poles 
flattened^  and  washed  with  Seas  clear  of  ice, 
which  our  pretended  Sciences  had  spread  be- 
tween truUiand  us,  and  which  Were  sufficient 
to  involve  all  our  Physics  in  an  eternal  night. 
Here,  theou  is  the  glory  at  which  I  aspire,  that 
of  assepftWing  socne  of  the  hirmoniesrof  Nature, 
in  ordfei*  Jbform  a  concert  of  them^  which  should 
elevate  man  toward  the  great  AuxHok'of  All  : 
or,  rather,  I  hav^  aimed  only  at  the  felicity-  of 
knowing  them  myself,  and  of  pointing  them  out 
to  aiy  fellow-creatureS;  for  I  am  ready  to  adopt 
any  other  system,  which  shall  present  to  the  hu- 
man uoders^tandiiiig  a  higher  degree  of  probabili<« 
ty;  apd  to  the  heart  of  Man  a  purer  consolatbn.  / 
To  QOP  alo^iCigl^ry  is  to  be  ascribed  ;  and 
peace  is  Man's  choicest  possession*  which  isne^ver 
so  pure,  and  so  profound,  as  in  the  perception 
and  the  feelingof  that  very  glory  which'  governs 
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iJMt  UfUTWsa.      My'  higlitst  ambition  16  ilie  cle* 
light  0f  discoveviBg  tome  new  vay»  of  it,  anS^ 
ltociccfarward,inyni08t  ardent  wish  i«  to  have  t¥tc 
itMoatnder  ol my  days  ilhimtnated  by  it^to  the  eic- 
<Auv^A  as  fsuritsl  an\  perso[ia)lyeonceraed,of  that 
vain^  fiuatastocilt  OMatiiBfying,  inconstant  glory* 
which  the  World  gives  and  taH^sawayat  pleasure.' 
I  hai»  "been  thw  diffuse  on  the  right  which  I 
cbim  tp  the:  discovery  of  the  came  of  the  Omr- 
rentaand;  Tides,  fl^om  the  ffieking  of  the  polar 
ieesy  because  having  opposed  to  most  of  the  re-- 
cobied  opinions  on  that  su^€Ct>  many  ebserva- 
tions  whic}]  I  challenge  as  my  own,,if  eaeii  re* 
^pslred  a  special  manlfestOi  to  ascertain  my  pro- 
perty in  it,  there  would  l>e  no  end  ta  my  ad-- 
yanciogi  sucb  pretensions.    Bcsid^s>  if  they  shaUf 
acquire  so  much  cekbi^y   as^  to  procure  me, 
aicoording  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which-  we^ 
liye^  peitfiG&ou&applausQ^underharid  persecution*, 
a&cted  commiseration>   ail  eakulated  to  blast 
mgr  unceK^bin,  ta^K^y,  and  hitherto  hainSly  hnd- 
dii^  fortunes  I  sdemnly  declare thal^  associated 
with  nb   paoty,  apd;  able  to  oppose  oo^one  but? 
miyselfishigly  to  eiverynew  adusei^ryv  ins«ead>of 
cramming  the  pubtic  prints^  as  the*  custom  is(^ 
vtitifc  rccriminal^on^,  abuse^  complftinr,  lamenta- 
tion, tliA  wasie^oiB  tknev  £  shalt  defend  iliysetf: 
onlyiQfijny/Qwa  groundl,  and«shi|li  op^eto  my 
ewm^  whi^thep  soorer  or  ivbwedi.Trut?h  ;  awJ ' 
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htAHitig  btJ t  Truth.  Ifs  tnirror  shall  bfe  toy  fegis ; 
atttl  theif  ittiage  reflecK^d  frarii  k,  sfiall  bfecoiiife  to 
teath  i  Medusa's  head.  Or  tathe^,  may  it  btihy 
lot,  far  reirtdte  ftorrt  fickle  and  treacherous  Mill, 
under  thfe  roof  of  a  small  rusftic  cdt  V^rhicb  I  can 
call  rtiy  OWft,  on  th*j  h6)rd6t  of  a  ^ood,  dicite  thfe 
Statue  of  ftiy  Minerva  ftota  the  truhk  of  h6t-  ti^h 
tree,  ahd  place  at  last  a  whole  Globe  at  her  fetef. 

farther,  if  the  Gentlemen  ReVie^fers  baVfe 
#ith^held  from  me  their  suffragesi  respecting  ob^- 
jetts  6f  s6  much  itiVpWtatTce  to  the  progress  of 
liattiral  knovi^Udge,  aiid  \t  bthirs  hiVe  gdt  thfe 
^itt  *f  me,  in  precludlHg  my  claim  to  tbosci  of 
this  PiibUc,  I  eaii  already  boast  ^l^concurrtnceof 
illostrlbUs  nam^si  amohg  all  conditions  of  men. 
The  Sbfboriite,  to  wham  I  am  personillj^  Un- 
Iftlbwh,  hati  done  me  the  honour  of  adopting  tht 
hew  proofs  of  the  Universal  Deluge,  which  I 
fkave  deduced  from  the  totdl  !^usldn  of  the  polar 
itest  these  proofs  have  beehJaid  doWn  a«  axio- 
iiiafhiai  in  one  of  k'^  theses,  maintained  for  the 
fijfsi  time  by  the  Abb6  rfc  Vipttras,  ih  his  dcadtJ- 
jnrcial  exerdse  of  thd  6ih  Jtily,  17^5. 

After&H,  supposing  my  frietids  the  ReViewerSto 
iiaito  expcrssdd  stiM  more  rekietanee  togive  anac- 
tkrtiiftf  of  o^ifltohs,  which  confrariiet  those  of  Acsh 
dfethies,  and  strange  even  to  mostof  theniselve's  ; 
iMA  whiohmiist  have  had  asmspiciousapfMrMMic 
frbm  theif  \€ff  isoveitt,  th«y  h^e  ttittdtiiie  mosl 
c  3r  ample 
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ample,  compensation,  in  applauding  rac,  fat  be- 
yond my  desert,  for  moral  qualities,  infinitely  be- 
yond the  value  of  physical  discoveries,  and  which 
I  should  deem  myself  singularly  happy  toalt^in.* 
.    All  that  is  left  me,  therefore,  is  to  congratulate 
jnyself  on  the  general  interest  with  which  the 
Public  has  received  the  moral  part  of  ihis  AVork. 
I  have  however  left  untouched  the  great  objects 
of  political  and  moral  reform ;  the  one,  because 
it  was   not  permitted  me  .to  treat  them  as  my 
conscience  would  have  directed  ;  and  the  other, 
because  my  plan  could  not  comprehend  them* 
1  have  restricted  myself  merely  to  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  rectify  :  but 
there  are  others  as  universal,  which  depend  en- 
^irply   on  national  manners.      Such  is,  among 
plhersy   the  celibacy  of  most  domestic  servants. 
Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  et^lfirged  on 
this  topic,  I  cQuld  have  demonstrated  that,  the 
arrangements  of  Society  nevj^iv  can  contra  v(;ne  the 
^awsof  Nature  J  that  it  is  the  interest  of  mastery 
to  haye  their  domestics  niarry,  beq^use  they  pay# 
let  them  do  their  best,  tlwj  expense  of  the  smug- 
gled libertinisrm  of  servants,  muchmoreexcessiyet 

*  I  Ojigh^  undoubtedly  to  disUognish,  in  the  non^r  of  my 
paoegymts,  the  two  firtt  Writers  who  have  given  an  account  of 
my  Work.  The  one,  notwith-standing  the  small pess  of  his  page, 
^nd  his  propeocity  to  find  fault,  has  announced  it  in  a  manner  the 
jBOst  fiatccring ;  and  die^other,  devoted  to  the  defence  of  morals 
4od  leligiiRHt  1^9.  S^^  Rieby  the  aide  of  a  man,  at  whose  feet  I 
would  have  thought  myself  liappy  to  sit,  had  Providence  bestowed 
on  lue  the  btessing  of  being  his  cobtemporary. 
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beyond  all  quertioxr,  than  that  kif  an  honest  set- 
tlement; for  the  strumpet  always  will  spend 
more  than  the  woman  of  character. 

I  could  have  demonstrated  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence which  the  bad  morals  of  unmarried  ser- 
vants have  on  the  children  of  their  masters.     I 
could  likewise  have  dilated  on  the  harshness  of 
our  pretended  Fathers  of  families,  who  abandon 
their  servants  on  the  first  attack  of  sickness,  or 
the  approach  of  old  age,  or  when  they  bec6nie 
parents ;  on  the  obligations  under  which  they 
lie  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  these  men, 
who  are  their  natural  friends,  the  victims  of  their 
ill  temper,  the  witnesses  of  their  weakness,  and 
the  sources  of  their  reputation,  whether  good  or 
bad..    I  could  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
rerestablishing  in  at  least  the  first  rights  of  hu- 
manity, the  unfortunate  wretches  who  are  de- 
prived of  most  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.     I 
could  have  demonstrated  what  an  influence  their 
happiness  has  on  the  happiness  of  familiesand  on 
national  felicity,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  some 
Prussian  families,  where  you  find  in  general  do- 
mestics zealous,  affectionate,  respectful,  and  at* 
tached  to  their  masters  ;  for  they  are  born,  they 
marry  and  they  die  in  the  houseof  themaster;  and 
you  frequently  find  under  the  samerbof  asucces- 
sion  of  fathers  and  sons,  who  have  bepOomasters 
and  servants  for  two  or  three  centuries  succes- 
sively* ^  " 

c  4  Once 
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Omeftmbrfif  iCIbar^  boeo  sbmctwiiai  'diffuse 
4«(||«diiMr<lpi«anii  iptploraiiceal!  A8$()ciitioBs,S 
h^ve  respeclpd  Sw^;  I  have  attacked  par(kuhir 
httdmofrntn^  mtho  i^ieetv^of  defilading  my  coHn* 
ti^  4n4  ^bovie  all  ia  mppouptiaig  th^  corps  ^  Hir* 
1^ AKffFT.  Of  this,  we  are  all  members  in  parti* 
ff»Iftr*  But  G^D  forbki  that  I  ebiuild  tliink  eP 
gwi»g  A  mMneDt's  pain  ta  any  one  individual 
||Oss^e(iSfi(i  <>f  ^90sikilit)S  r  Iirbo  have  asiumed  the 
pftft  wiJy  f^  lupfWFt  th?  piotto  prefixed  tQ  my 
Vorkl  MinerU  mocufirere  disco ;  (*ihe  esperieneei 
qfrmk^y  has  tmtght  nu  to  succaw  itie  mise^t^Mi.) 

My  dear  Reade*,  whatever  then  may  be  your 
sitMi)tipD  in  Xih,  I  shall  cheerfunysubmk  toyeur 
deci»oi^^  if  you  jqdge  me  as  a  man,  in  a  Work 
wWeli^adingobjeotkthe  happiness  of  MankiAii. 
If  flp  tb^Qlber  hand  1  have  attained  tRe  glory  oP 
co«isii|3t4p.lcKUi]|gto  ycHi  spove  new  pleasures*  and 
of  exteiv^mg  yuur  viewa  iay to  tlie  unbounded  at^d 
ix>y$tprim)tt>  isldof  Ni^itiire,  reftect  tivat  aAer  aH^, 
t]^p  up  the  pesception^  by*  ei  a.  man ;  that  tbey 
aiS^A/iDQrf  P^ti^jing  cDnoparedtuthat  \»hi€hi6^; 
that  tb^y  a^et  the  sliadpws  fmty  ot'^lhat  Eternal 
Trulh,  cqllected  by  one  who  is  himfjetf  a  ^hAAty^^i  * 
and  tbM  ^  siisaH  upty  of  that  Sun  of  inteWhgeitee 
whi^l^tillfi  tiie  ODtverMv  has  been  piaying.ih  i 
drpp  gst  tROHAbkd.  watan  .    *   ■  "^ 

JUu&a  okgMiBta  nmi  msyora  hh  :  pauca  mm  vuftrnw  ofiinm  ^v/. 
XMcr*  l«e  ytt  Jbi4«  gieiit^  tlHii^s  ibair  tlieae  be  i  tit  '^Haen,  0ech 
'j^ut  a  frw  of  hit  Workf.  £coLfi8 1 a^tic v s  xl^u  $3:/ : 
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T'^E  Frontispiece  represents  a  iolitude  iw  the  moMi 
-*-  tains  of  the  Islan4  of  Samoi?.  An  attempt  has  bech 
ipade^  notwUhstan<Jjpg  Oie  snjalln^ss  of  the  field,  to  In* 
troduce,  and  to  display  sojne  elementary  harmonies  p^evh 
liar  to  islands  and  to  lofty  mountains.  Clouds  of  sand, 
formed  by  the  %vinds  on  the  shores  of  the  Island,  and  of 
water,  pumped  up  by  the  Sun  from  the  bosom  of  the  Sea, 
are  wafted  toward  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  which 
arrest  them  by  their  fossil  and  hydraulic  attractions. 

In  the  fore-ground  of  the  landscape  are  presented  some 
of  the  trees  which  thrive  in  cold  and  humid  Latitudes, 
among  others  the  fir-tree  and  the  birch.  These  two 
species  of  tree,  which  in  such  situations  asie  almost  always 
found  in  company,  exhibit  different  contrast  in  their 
colours,  their  forms,  their  port,  and  in  the  animals  which 
tbey  nourish.  The  fir  raises  into  the  air  his  tall  pyramid, 
clothed  with  leaves  stiff,  filiform,  and  of  a  dark  verdure : 
and  the  birch  opposes  to  these  a  pyramidical  form  inverted, 
with  leaves  moveable,  roundish,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour. 

The  squirrels  are  playing  along  the  stem,  and  among 
th^boughs  of  the  fir ;  and  the  female  of  the  heath-cock 
makes  her  nest  in  the  moss  which  covers  the  roots.  The 
beavers,  on  the  contrary,  have  built  their  habitation  at  the 
foot  of  the  birch  ;  and  a  bird  of  that  species  which  eats  the 
/     ;  '*.  buds, 
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buds^  is  fluttering  round  the  branches.  The  fir  accomo* 
dates  it*s  quadrupeds  iivJt's  boughs,*  aod  ihe  birch  finds 
lodging  for  it's  guest  upon  it's  roots.  The  habits  Jf  their 
respective  birds  are  equally  contrasted.  Among  all  these 
animals  however  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsists.  The 
dog  is  looking  quietly  at  their  different  employments,  and 
expresses,  by  the  listlessness  of  his  attitude,  the  profound 
peace  which  reigns  aniong  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  grotto,  formed  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  represented  a  man  busied  in  carving  a  statue 
of  Minerva  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  figure  of  this 
Goddess,  ^be  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  the  substancd 
out  of  which  it  is  formed,  here  characterize  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  manifested  in  the  harmony  of  vegetables. 
Tlus  Philosopher  is  Philocles  His  History  is  to  be  found 
in  Telemach  us.  Books  xiii.  andxiv. 
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ATLANTIC  HEMISPHERE. 

•...•;  .  •  ,• 

PLATE    SBOOMJ.  • 

Volume  IJ    Pfeige  152. 

THIS  Plate  represents  the  Atlahtic  Hemisphere,  with 
it's  Sources,  it's  Ices,  it^s  Channel,  it's  Currents,  and 
it's  Tid^s,  iri  the  months  of  January  and  February. 

Though  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  here  ^repeating 
several  observations  which  hare  a'place  in  the  lext^  to 
these  I  am  going  to  subjbin  some  others,  worthy,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  of  the  Readei^s  most  serious  attention. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Globe  of  the  Earth 
is  not  represented  here  after  the  manner  of  those  Geo- 
graphers who^  in  their  maps  of  the  World,  exhibit  it  as  a 
cavity,  iri  order  to  give  the  retreating  parts  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  on  a  great  scale.  Their  projection  conveys 
a  false' idea  of  the  Earth,  by  shewing  the  retiring  parts  of 
it's  circumference. as  the  Widest;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  middle  as  the  narrowest.  They 
present,  not  a  convex  globe,  but  a  concave.  This  figure 
represents  it  such  as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  j]llticed  in 
the  Heavens,  when  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  turned  to  it,  and 
in  our  Winter.; 

Y6u  naiiy  distinguish  in  it  the  sources  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  issue  in  Summer  fVom  the  North  Pole;  it's 
channel  formed  by  the  projecting  and  retreating  parts  of 
the  two  Continents ;  and  it's  discharge,  comprehended 
between  Capie  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
which  this  Ocean  empties  itself  in  Summer  into  the*  Indian 
.Ocean. 

The  opposite  side  of  this  Hemisphere,  though  still  in  a 
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great  measure  unknown  to  us,  would  present,  ts  well  at 
Ae  Northern,  a  fluviatic  channel  with  all  the  tame  acces- 
sories; sources,  ices,  currents,  and  tides,  formed,  not  hy 
Continents, :but:it  tJrt  {»roj*itidil$  ♦f  Wad*y«nd  of  it'i 
steep  beds,  which  direct,  during  our  Winter,  the  course  of 
the  Souther*  polar-efliisigfis  imo  tb^  Indian  Ocean.  How- 
ever interesting  these  new  projections  of  the  Globe  may 
be,  it  was  imposstbJe  for  ne  to  xnake  the  expenditure  ne- 
cessary to  procure  engravings  of  them.  It  would  have  bften 
HK^ein^j,  desirable  to  have  ^i^hibited  a  repre«eiitf^imi  of 
both  Heovispberasy  eachi  ioiVs  Summer  and  in  it's  Winter, 
in  order  V^see  Aeir  diflferent  Currents  at  each  seasoU|  and 
ti^-hav^  presented  a  birdVeye  yjpw  of  the  Poles  them- 
afly«tt^  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Suoimer,  ia  order  to  convey 
«a  i^ea  of  t^,  extent  of  the  cupolas  of  ice  wUc^  cover 
them,  f^x^  th^  carr^ta  which  issue  froni.them  ayt  ^e  60- 
Hireiit  reasons  of  tbeye^r.  These  diflferent  sections  would 
j^x9  rfn^ypi  rni  9t  least  ej|gbt  pl&te^  ob  a  scale  .gljeater  than 
ti^,.pnmn9^^3.^^/^^f9^^  ^e  l^armonies  of  this  Hflgle 
brooch  of  my  Studies  of  Na^^ireL  .  Besides,.dus  iwreaae^of 
<^ar;t^ w^jnid b^v^led  lomore particular ai?j^pre copious 
d^a^Stri^apeeiAnS  the  dis^ribuji^us  of  the  /jftobe^  .^l^^!^  ^ 
di4  ^q^Jn^^^  tf;^.  treat  in  this  Work,  except  as  the  subjact 
QCJCifsi orally  presented  itself*  .:(.•..       i" 

Tbeiiofple  aspect  of  the  Atlantip  Hemisphere^  .in  the 
wqiubs  of  January  and  February,^  will  be  su/ficienjt  toren- 
^t  iptftllig^le  y^'bat  we  have  said  resp€Jptip^  the  polar 
ices  and  their  periodical  effusions-  We  shall  tr^at  iu  their 
Qcde^i  of  tbe  sources  of  the  Atlantic,,  of  it's  ices^  olit's 
oh^nufl^  of  it's  currents^  of  it*s  tides,  ai^d.  even  of  it's 

discbargp^  ..,,.. 

Thei  Sources  pf  the  Atlantic  Ocean  |ire  iu  l^upimer  at 
tUe  Nojcih  Pole..  They  are  situated  iu  the  ^akic  Sea^  the 
bays  of  Baffin  and  Hudso%  at  Waigat's.  Strait >,  i8^c.  ,  It 
may  be  remarked  on  a  globe  in  relief,  that  these  sources 
w))icb  constitute  th/e  orig^  of  the  Atkmie  Canal,,  turn 
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yound  lb6:Foliiin  n  wilding  ccmrae^-  Tiesebf  juydlsrte  tte 
orobfOMist  eukroiyt  e£<arbef  todndtHe  tncnuitmo  fnlm 
wbMiiu  doscoiidbi;  m  tkit ^nhe^r  cqlledf  inr>tftis  parfcidlthc 
d^seharjgiii^of  tbisr  m^rs  wfaiohiemptgr^tiieiiMhaBis-M  te 
Hovtb)  Md  OavrjF  theigr  viaMrs  along:  iteo  ,tkil  Addmic 
Oceativ  iVom- '  iAits«  ilriisr  a  prasbrnptioRi,;  ^tfaafe  lihtmii  in  in 
pro»p«riiM  nimh»  loss  pote\fdfffiiiAni  ita  the.pi^ 
SMA^jSuii  wfaiwb  ift.eippDaiw  toiit  We dhaU  Aotftac  ma, 
that  Nature  has  subjected  to  the  AtlmitikrcfatfiadbtlieehD- 
tmnitimof . the  ««ra ^enMab «iir«n«bf  of. -tb^. PqIbb^  n^ich 
tfteveientiiiiarta^  aft^lMtring'ttiadife  A&mrtnBitiAeDQkAlm; 
and  it  t»  b^  Way  of  ^^pfwskiM.  tni  liiftr.aauncm.  froBk  ^hibh 
ehtsecmvetfM  i^i^le^v.  ^t  I  gi wtat  uhn:  exjbrtn»tiief! o£  iteir 
eeuHMBs  thanafltft* ^ m#ittlk.  B«» bili i» «<^ poMom  cmfin^ 
cmnelfw^to  1^  a«j)jttfcft  of;  tfaflmtt^ 

Wfe  eeii0e#i«^tiM  the  w^aemisi  tte^  9wmes:.n]^!ikNr 
ti»mni  tlie  hihf^  w4iitNrthcr)9ao«<;Mffk4'.Wltepb^ 
wbidir  tkeSim  i^tlMnnvcoy  dnjB  €Mpmttinff:»  buttftey 
kaveferemln^an  etevaMn  irindn  fimtianieft  tbeU  jQowie. 
Nbtooriy  are-lhl^ieeyftoainliiah  thftf^pr^dedrMHyijOOn^ 
fiderabiy  elected  o«e»  the  Htniapfafer^>  bnt.  dtor.  Pol^ 
hare  tfteinsetvetf»gi««r«toi0tBin  ^ffldak^  I  groModitlifis 
aisertioti,  ia  tiii^  ftM'  plMe^  on(<hB«tantrilinnr:Q£%»i<f'' 
BrhaenxtAKipBst^  wtf<>  s^aw  thfiDai»}p^a£.  tbe^E^ttb^o^ 
atthelPVifea,  ih'eentml>Mlip»fti^  /the. Mood:;!  and;dnitfi« 
autftoriV^^^'^^  wllii^aMgiiyififikjEJeagaotiaw^^iA^ 
axb  of  the  Eartb  lli^ii'toiilferdiakMMrfiBitfny  :(ilfan^  dbrooti^ 
on.    fa  tl^seton^'pl^eev  1  ha»)(Biijfti9Baid^ 

periinent!a^  collbete<it  V  ^^  ^ibtey v4i£  Seidnoli^  t^ 
wHicfr  hate  «o- longer  b«Ki  icfttrmdi  toisince,  iklMiiOfltiicrft 
became  j^Tritoni^  tUt  itei  fi8sdK..vm  .flMtMlfcl  a^.ito 

F&e  exfitofpll^  ie  »  imlL  knojfn,  Aaii  iiv  .poniMtftioibM 
you' flsseefitd  <M»4  maawnnv  th^iMtemg^  "Orlbe^hteMnnleaB 
nL^jMea^:  iK>^the'i«m<mr!yin9^^ 
porttoiYiBy^iii^^acNiMniRnrtliMi^     fcvftdli«ifctt»tlnwi[iiiim| 
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'in  our  CKinatiiB^  when  you  ascend  to  ad  'deviation  of 
•Ifiten  ftttbomj  Accbrding  to  tbeHistory  of  the  Academy 
a£Sciences,  for  171 2y  page  4,  the  weight  of  ode  iliM  of 
meneuiy  atParis^  is  equuralent  to  an  elevation  of  ten  fathoms 
and  five  fe^, « wben»aa  in  Sweden  yod.have  to  JMeetidoiily 
teai  fathom  one.ibot  and  six*  inches  to.  make  tb^  mercury 
aiak)  onto  l](ne.  Hie  Atmosphere  ;of  Swedenn  therefore  is 
.not  so  high  as  thai  of  Paris,  and  consequMtly  the  gi^nd 
of'SWedenia  higher.       * 

To  these  observations  may  be  farther  subjoined  those 
which  have  bten-  made  by  the  Navigators  of  the  North, 
i^ho  have  always  seen  tiie  devaikm  of  the  Sun  above.the 
notizon  greater,  the  nearer  thatj^they  appraaphed  to  the 
PoIeSb '  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  these  optical  effects  to 
the  simple  laws  of  the  refraction  otthe  Atai6sphefe<ri  Ac- 
oordingito  Bouguer^  ^  well  known  .  Acadefnician^  in  his 
Treaihe  en  NwigatiMj '  book  iv.  xrhep.  3^-  se9i:i.on  3.  '.*  Re- 
V  frtuitidn:  elevates  the>  stars  io  appearance;  and  .we  are 
^*  assured,  by  an  infinite  number  of  ceft^vn  observations, 
<^  that  wbea  they  appear  f  tone  in.  the- Horizoqf  they  ai*e 
^^  in'ireality  33  or 34  ipinutes  under  it.  'In  r^pns  where 
**  theair  ismoreidenae^  the  reflations  mM&vN><>m^^bat 
'*  stronger,  and  they'  are  likewise^ 'every  tbipgelse  beung 
<^  eqiial^  somewhat,  greater  in  Winter  th^i^  Summer, 
**  In^the  practice.ofnienrigaiion.that:di6rereo^c  inay  i>e.en«< 
*<  tirely  neglected,  and  perpetual  recurr^.^ce  n^y  he  had 
^  to  the  small  ubie  placed  on  the  ^largin•'^     .    .;    ;. 

You  tee  in  fact  atthis  partrbf  l>ts.woi|c  ^.sms^tabile,  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  gceati!^  refn^i^i^n  (^\tlie  Sun  in 
^.H<^ieon,  at  34  liunvtes^  ifoeiill  the  icjii(?>ates  of  the 
Giab^  i  Bat  bow  came  iit> to  pasa  that  JS^r^nU,  s^uld ,  l}ave 
seen  the  Sun  above  the  Horizon  of  Nova  Zemblk,  octtbe 
Mdli4^<i^ntt«ry,  in  therNgniof  Aqitafifua,  ^['five^egrees 
twenty^tivbminotes^,  whereas  he  oogbt  to  h^.ve  been  t|i^re 
in  sixteen' degrees  tWeoty-^semtt  {minutes,:  ip  order  to  be 
yereeifedt^iq  ifc»s<^Aity*sisrthf.deggee  of  fiortb^m  Lati- 
tude 
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tudcv  wbenr^, if^r^n/^  then  wa»?.  The Tftfraction  of  the  3ua 
then  above  the  Horizon  was  nearly  two  degrees  8q4  a  l^aif, 
that  is,  four  |iine&as  great,  nay  more  than  Bauguer  aiip« 
poses  it  to  b«^  aa  he  assigas  only  thirty*four  minato^  or 
nearly,  for  eyery  climate  in' general.  i  . 

Barents  ip.  timth  was  rery  muqii  astonished  to  see  the  Sun 
iifreien  days  sooner  than  be  expected ;  ^nd  he  could  mxtk^ 
persuaded  tha^  it  actually  was. 4;>nly  the  24tb  of  January^ 
but  by  observing,  that  very  night  the  conjunctioQ'  of  the 
Moon  and  Japitei;,  ;^nnoui9ced  jfpr  the  Latitude  of  Veidce «. 
at  .one  hour  after  midnighr^  in  the  ephemeris  of  Ji^sepk 
S^oL^  and  which  took  place  tfaat^very  night  at  Nova  Zem- 
b^i  at  si^  of  the  ch^ckof  theaiomiog,  in  the  sign  of  Tau* 
rus;  which  gave  \ni\y  at  once  the  longitude  of  his  luit  in 
No[va  Zenciblja^  andjjie  certaiiUy  that  it  mi4st  be  the  24tfa 
of  JaqLU^ryi:.;.  :        •  * 

Ar^firs^oqpf  two  degrees  and  i^  half  iis  updoobtedly 
very  considerable.   /We  may,  in  my  opinion^  astdcibe  onti 
half  of  it  to  the  apparent  elevat^qn  of  tWSun  iq^thejVteiy 
refractive  Atmosph^r^  of  Nova  i^efi^bla^  and  th0  o^r  half 
to  the  real  eleva^ipR  of  the.  Obse^rver' above  tb^s  Horizon 
of  the  Pole.    B^rmfs  BCnQvdtjpgly  obs^furved  from  Nbva 
ZemblatheSan  in  tl\e  Equat^r^  ji)s]t  as  anlan.  seeshtm 
earlier  at  the  summit  of  a  mouptainith^p  at  it\s  bi^ia.    It 
is  besides  a  principle;  which  admits  of  no  itiCQeptjpn  of  the 
harmonic  laws  of  the.Uniyei^e^  that  Nature. proposes  to 
herself  oo  one  end,  withoot  codslraiqiog  iiUtba  elements 
to  concur  at  once  to.  the  prj^dubtion  of  iu .  jQf  thi^  vre/haiTe 
addttced,  manifold  proofs  in  the  i^ouvSe  of  this  -^^ork. .  Ji^ 
tare  accordingly  hailing  d^termiined  to  iad^mpifylthe  Poliet 
for  the  absence  of  the.  Sun,;  make^the.  Moon  fuiss  tqi^^rd 
the  pole,  which. the  Sun  abandons ;  She  9ry#Ulljzes;aQii 
reduces  into  brilliantisnov^  ithe  water  which  oo^>?ara  i^n  she 
rendera  it'sAtmosphere  morer^Goslctiiir^^  that  the  pr^ae9cepf 
the  San  may  be  detained  longser  in  it,t  and  restored  aoQiiec 
to  it  :.afid  hence  also,  there  is  roasoo/tQ  conclude,  tluUiSha 
has  drawn  out  the  Poles  of  the  J^arth  theiiise)ves»  ip  order 
...  •..  J.  ,.  i.i^'-a  •  ..I  '        •...  . ."  .     .'«o 
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tened  at  tbe  Poles.    Ilt^r^llaf  ih^  Acaedl^iiileiM'  wltittrl 

tlK  S^tiM^n  wl^k^b  iltiey  ft>t]#d  to*  Mhtoriiri  jf d,t4»  ekh^MH  : 
^'!Burt^"«<MMe)tM«li  h^y  ^Si^tM  ii  Wefl  v^orthy  6f  ^ftefktiilM, 

^  lfMiyt»6ffot«i«d;  and  tfa^  diflbteftkct^  n  tdd  ^t^^  bxht 
^  ttakA^td  to  the  }iTM^6hilMt  ^r^m»  Ui  6b§ift)rv^itM. '  Tii 
<«  d«g»e«l  'hp&ii  the  fnAtv  (iii'eto^s  Ibtt^d  16  b^  ^,4'22  ft^ 
^  IboftM  A^^dVcEfngly  it  Mltow^  "R^cmd  ebtfCMdiftflM, 
*<  that  the  Earth  is  not  perfectly  round,  and  tbaif  It  AMMt  i^ 
f<  hi^AMitoirat^d  ttie  EqfdMott^  llilMi  toWHtcPfU^  F»li^  4bn- 

^  Mt  tfifceisMyfa^^  t)d  d^iliL'  TH^  6U#Vitf^  6(  flief  dtfrtlf  k 
<<  vicM^M^dMeri  toward  (he  fi^cftfTorki  eh^-dif^^fibitriii^Ndnft 

••  £^tlt«^ti  tkr  ^fldnmiy  tofitfmrib^iM  tli^  Pol^i^,  b^da^s^ 
^iA^49flil^dttgl'e^  ^  ^rilttW.^'  AugM^J^  t^SMfiiS  ^ 
iTat^l^  ftottk  1t^  4htffK  14^  airib  ^.^ 

I  dtediK^^  without  teiitatlM  af  c««^dk»i¥  dlaii^«t!rf€ttl^^ 
opp^f^i'  Irm^  tM  obmr¥arid«ri<  6^  ^6bel  A^tf^ifiietolidl  *  t 
Cibll^diKte  AlA  (h&^Eitnlh]»  l4dtfgM^eD^#om^  flll^P#(4ivp»^ 
otMlffcr^is'iieas^tiy  thai  fli^degmils«df  the  Btafifdiaii>a«>i 
^«atef  «ha^  Hhtiniaifiitffthtf  ix]iiMlr»  11^  wa»y  deoMi^ 
il^MlM/ If  ydii^]^^  ft  ^«{^6V0f  tbe  MaKdiaiiit  «he  poiit 
(SiDffl^,  t^HirwSi^rm^t^lm  ftntf^lMmiidiini'aitfatf  £qdfttD»«» 
llWftWdfefflt^  tribiich  i»  ^TyMte  fMl^Gfniil,MsnfMd  excedl 
tt»  McUKfds  whMl  tafHains  aniy  so^^TiS^  iMioiDs,'bjr  ^m 

anwatlW^    Cdri^<^ef)ily  if yta'vterr  ib6  ap^Iy  the  sfHmSa 
tfllib#tf^to  MeMiafl  iirtfi)^  cro#^^  Ciikie,  and 

•<Mlllli«li«r^g;r<d«4  «^ftl»  ^Kli^df  4*9  lfegi«e»df  thd 
{MeridiaOy  near  the  Ecjoalor,  it  would  produce  a  con- 
siderable 
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siderable  protuberance,  it's  degrees  being  greater.  This 
polar  arch  of  the  Meridian  could  not  Vfxtend  in  length  over 
the  equinoctial  arch  of  the  same  Meridian,  because  it  con- 
tains the  same  nun^ber  of  degrees,  and  consequently  a 
chord  of  the  same  'extent,  If  it  extoided  in  length, 
exceeding  the  second  at  tbe  rat^  of  ^4  ^bodis  fi>r  each 
degree^  it  is  evident  that  it  would,  at  the  extremity  of  if  s 
47  degreed,  get  out  q£  the  circumfereuce  of  the  Earth ; 
that  it  would  no  longer  pertmin  to  the  dircU  op  which  it 
was  traced,  and  that  it  would  form,  on  applying  it  to  one 
of  the  Poles,  «  species  of  flattened  xmiahroo^i,  which 
would,  pitject  round  and  round,  its  fyraa  ^touching 
the  Earth  in  no  ooe  point.  /  ' 

In  order  to  reader  the  thing  jstill  more  app^ent,  let  us 
always  suppose  that  tiie  profile  of  the  £arth  at  the  Poles 
is  an  arch  of  a  circle,  and  that  it  contains  47  degsees,  is  it 
not  evident,  if  you  trace  a  curve  on  the  inside  ofthis  arch, 
as  the  Academicians  do,  who  flatten  the  Earth  at  the  Poles, 
that  it  must  be  smaller  than  this  arch  within  which  it  is  de^ 
scribed,  as  being  contaiineAIlh  k|  and  Ihat  the  more  this 
curve  is. flattened,  the  smaller  it  becomes,  asit  willap* 
pToiach  more  and  mere  to  the  chord  of  thear^fh,  tliatisto 
a  straight  line  >  Of  consequence,  the  47  degrees,  or  divi- 
nons,  oiF  this  interior  curve^  virill  be,  each  in  patticular,  as 
they  are  when  taken  together,  smaller  than  the  47  degrees 
of  the  arch  of  the  containing  circle.  B^t  as  the  de^ree:^ 
of  the  polar  curve  are,  on  the  cbnttratry,  ^eater  than  those 
of  an  arch  of  a  circle,  it  mnst  follow  that  tJie' whole  icurve 
should  Hkevvisebe  of  gtfeitet  extent  thanan arch  of  a  cbcle : 
now  it  cannot  be  of  greater  extent,  hut  on  the  supposition 
of 'it*s  being  more  protuberant  and  circumscribed  round 
this  arch,  the  polar  curve  of  consequence  forms  a  length* 
ened  ellipsis. 

I  here  present  a  figure  ef  the  Globe,  which  I  have  got 
engraved,  in  order  to  render  the  mistake  of  our  Astronor 
mers  perceptible  to  every  eye* 
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Let  4r  be  Ae  unknown  arch  of  the  Meridian  comprehended 
above  the  arctic  polar  circle  ABC,  and  kt  DEF  be  the  ardi 
of  the  same  Meridian  comprehended  between  the  Tropica. 
Tbese  two  arches  are,  it  is  well  known,  each  of  47  degrees. 
Bnt  though  they  both  are  subtended  to  equal  angles,  AGC. 
and  DGF,  they  are  by  no  means  of  equal  expansion :  for^ 
according  to  our  Astronomers,  a  degree  of  the  Meridian  at 
the  polar  circle  is  greater,  by  674  fathoms,  than  a  degree 
of  the  same  Meridian  near  the  Equator.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  the  unknown  polar  arcbx  of  47  degrees^  exoeeds 
in  extent  the  equinoctial  arch  DEF,  which  likewise  con.* 
tains  47  degrees ;  by  47  times  674  fathoms^  which  amount 
to  Sl^TS  fathoms,  or  twelve  leagues  and  two  thirds^  The 
question  now  to  be  determined  then  is,,  whether  thisun* 
known  polar  arch  x  is  contained  within  the  circle>  in  the 
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curve  A  ft  C>  or  coincides  with  it,  as  ABC,  or  fails  with- 
out it*s  circumference,  in  the  direction  A  i'C. 

The  unknown  poUr  arch  x  cannpt  be  contained  withia 
die  Globe,  as  A  A  C,  as  ispretendedby  our  Astrouomers^ 
who  will  have  it  to  be  flattened  there :  for  if  it  were  con-, 
taiued,  it  would  be  evidently  smaller  than  the  spherical 
arch  ABG  which  surrounds  it,  conformably  to  this  axiom^ 
that  the  thing  contained  is  smaller  than  what  contains  it  ^ 
and  the  more  this  cujrve  A  h,C  shall  be  flattened,  the  less 
will  be  it's  extent,  as  it  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  it's  chord,  that  is,  the  straight  line  AKC. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  polar  arch  x  cannot  coincide 
with  the  spl||erical  arch  ABC,  for  it  exceeds  it  ,by  twelve 
leagues  and  two  thirds.  It  must  belong  therefore  to  a 
curve  which  £alls  without  the  circumference  of  the  Globe^ 
aa  in  the  direction  A  i  C  The  Globe  of  the  Earth  then  is 
lengthened  at  the  Poles,  as  degrees  of  the  Meridian  are 
greater  theirerthan  at  the  Equator.  Astronomers  have  con- 
sequently erred  in  coucluding  from  the  magnitude  of  those 
degrees,  that  the  Poles  were  flattened. 

I  shall  conclude  this  deu^iopstration  by  an  image  more 
trivial  indeed,  but  equally  sensible.  If  you  divide  the  two 
circumferences  of  an  egg,  in  length  and  breadth,  each  into 
S€0  degrees,  would  you  conclude  that  this^egg  was  flattened 
toward  it's  extremiti^es  bemuse  the  degrees  of  it's  circum- 
fSerence  in  length  w^r^i  greater  than  the  degrees  of  it's  cir- 
cumference in  breadth  i  Wtiat  is  very  singular  here  is,  that 
Academicians  employ  the  saqoe  figure  nearly  to  deduce re-> 
stdts  which  flatly  cop tradict^aifh  other.  They  represent  the 
Globe  of  the  Earth  like^  D^toh  cheese.  They  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Globe,  is  very;  elevated  over  the  Equator, 
«•  The  curve  of  the  Glob0j".  says  Bouguevy  in  the.passage 
above  quoted,  *'  is  mor&j»udden  toward  the  Equator,  in  the 
*^  direction  of  North  and  South,  because  the  degrees  there 
<^  are  smaller :  and  the  Earjth,  on  the  contrary,  is  flatter 
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^  towarid  the  Poles,  becaose  the  degrees  there 'ihrl  greater* 
'<  One  would  imagine  that  the  Equator  was  diaiingaiBb«d 
^  only  by  the  greatest  rapidity  of  motion  perbfrmei  in  the 
**  space  of  twenty.four  hours ;  but  it  is  marked  by  k 
'*  distinction  still  more  real,  namely,  a  continued  eleratioai, 
^  whiph  must  be  about  six  marine  leagues  and  a  katf 
^  quite  round  the  Earth,  and  every  wfaeve  at  an  eqml 
^  distance  from  both  Poles.** 

We  here  see  the  strange  consequence  deduced  at  once 
ftom  the  flattening  of  the  Earth  at  the  Poles,  and  horn 
the  magnitude  of  the  degrees  of  the  Meridian  atthat  part 
which  necessarily  give  to  the  polar  Citda  a  pfojetttion 
beyond  it's  circumference:  those  which  maybe  deduced 
from  the  elevation  and  more  sudden  curve  of  the  Equator^ 
would  be  no  le^s  extraordinary.  They  are  precisely  theae 
Mf  both  the  one  and  the  other  existed,  there  would  be  »• 
Sea  under  the  Equator ;  because  the  course  of  the  wsaten 
would  be  in  this  case  determined  b^  the  elevation  of  six 
leagues  and  a  half,  and  by  the  more  sudden  curvaAuvf  of 
that  part  of  the  Earth  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  by  the 
power  of  gravity  to  flow  toward  the  flattfened  Poles  nearer 
to  the  centre,  and  there  to  re-establish  the  spherical  seg* 
ment  whieh  the  Academicians  have  cut  off.  AcconKng-, 
on  this  hypothesis,  the  Seas  would  cover  the  Polesy  wmd 
fvould  there  be  of  a  prodigiotis  depth,  whereas  we  abflrold 
have  nothing  but  elevated  Continents  lUider  t6e  Lisew 
But  Geography  demonstrates  the  direct  contrary ;  for  it 
Is  aiDUud  the  Line  that  we  find  the  grcfftleist  Seas^  ahd  %. 
great  quantity  of  Land  barely  op  to  tfce  level;  ^md,  on 
the  contrary,  elevated  countrites  and  lofty  bed*  of  mriiet 
are  very  fVequiSnt,  especially  toward  the  Nolth  Pole*   . 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  polar  ices. '  Though 
Aey  are  here  represented  pnecisely  in  the  fugitive aodfaaat 
tisfble  parts  of  the  Globe,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  jnd^finent 
ef  their  very  considerable  extent  from  the  nreh  of  dm 
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Meri^iartY  which  ^mbraees  them.  At  the  South  Pole,  Wher^ 
they  are  in  a  smaller  quantity,  having  just  undergone  aU 
the  ardour  of  the  Summer  of  that  Hemisphere,  they  $tili 
extend  from  the  Pole  to  the  70th  degree  of  i^QUth^ra  Lati- 
tude at  the  least  They  there  form,  accordingly,  a  cupolii 
of  an  arch  of  more  thau  40  degrees,,  which  at  the  rate  of 
twenty *&ve  leagues  at  least  to  a  degree,  for  degrees  atthi^ 
part  of  the  Globe,  conformably  to  the  experience  of  o«r 
Academicians,  are  greater  than  toward  the  Equator,  giv^ 
a  breadth  of  more  than  a  thousand  and  twaoity  leagues, 
or  a  circumference  of  mdre  than  three  thousand.  It  i^ 
impossible  to  call  in  question  these  dimensions^  for  they 
are  takm  from  the  last  observations  of  Captain  Cook,  wb9 
flMMle  the  tour  of  thisc^upola  during  their  Summer. 

The  ices  of  the  North  Pole  are  much  more  extensive,  be**  ^ 
cause  they  are  represented  in  their  Winter.  On  both  the 
one  and  the  other  a  crest  is  expressed  of  about  twenty 
leagpues  of  elevation  at  the  Poles.  I  shall  not  here  repeat 
what,I  ha  Vie  already  said  respecting  the  height  of  those  ices 
which  are  discovered  floating  at  the  extremities  of  their  cu- 
polas, the  elevation  of  which  extends  to  twelve,  nay,  to  fif- 
teen hundred  feet.  I  wasexceedinglydesirousof  procuring  ^ 
representation  arx^und  these  ices  of  an  irradiation,  or  kind  of 
jiuroraBorealis,  wt^ich  might  have  rendered  perceptibly 
their  circular  extent,  and  have  heightened  the  picturesqujB 
effect  of  the  Globe  by  rendering  it's  Polea  radiaDt ;  for  tfa^ 
South  Pole  too  emiu  nocturnal  coruscations,  as  Cook  ob«* 
served  ;  and  it  appears  that  these  glories  owe  their  origin 
to  the  ices.  But  M.  Moreau  the  younger,  who  m^de  the 
drawings  for  the  plates  of  this  Work,  and  particularly 
those  under  review,  with  all  the  intelligence  and  complain 
«i(f)qe  which  characterize  him,  made  me  sensible  that  the 
Chart  bad  not  a  field  sufficiently  ample.  He  has,  in  other 
Inspects,  rendered  these  polar  ices  abiuidantly  luminous 
io  make  theia4isli«guishable,  withou^t  eclipaixig  the  con- 
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toun  of  the  islands  and  of  the  Continents  which  they 
coTer.  * 

As  to.  the  Atlantic  channel,  you  can  easily  distinguish 
in  it  the  prominent  and  the  retreating  parts  of  the  two 
Continents  in  correspondence  with  each  other.  If  to  this 
you  add  the  sinuosity  of  it's  source  toward  the  North, 
•which  seems  to  pursue  a  serpentine  progress  round  our 
Pole,  and  it's  wide  and  divergent  mouth,  formed  by  Cape 
Horn  on  the  one  side  and  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  on  the 
other,  by  which  it  discharges  itself  for  six  months  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  you  will  perceive 
in  it  all  the  proportions  of  a  fluviatic  canal.  As  to  its  de« 
clivity,  in  taking  its  deparlfure  from  the  Pole,  to 
eihpty  itself  as  far  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South-Sea, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  I  believe  it  to  be,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  text,  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  course 
of  the  river  Amazon. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  course  of  the  polar  effusions 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  Sun  on  the  ices  of  the  Poles. 
There  issues  every  year  a  general  Current  from  that 
which  is  heated  by  the  Sun  ;  and  as  that,  great  Luraiaary 
visits  them  alternately,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  two 
general  opposite  currents  which  communicate  to 
the  Seas  their  movement  of  circulation,  and  which  are 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  the  easterly  and  westerly 
monsoons,  or  Winter  and  Summer. 

This  being  laid  down,  let  us  examine  the  effusiona  of 
the  South  Pole,  which  is  here  represented  in  iVs  Summer. 
'The  general  Current  which  issues  from  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  one  of  which  sets  in  toward  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  penetrates  even  to  it*s  northern  extremity. 
When  this  branch  comes  to  force  it's  way  between  the 
prominent  part  of  Africa  and  America,  finding  itself 
straitened  on  passing  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  sp^e, 
it  forms  on  the  coast  two  counter-currents,  or  vortices,  \9hich 
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pr(M»^  in  contrary  directions.  The  one  of  tbeie  conn* 
ter-currents  runs  lo  the  East,  along  the  coast  of  Guinea^ 
up  to  the  fourth  degree  Son  h,  according  to  the  testimcfny 
of  Dampier.  The  other  takes  it*s  departure  from  Cape 
St.  Aagustin,  proceeds  to  the  South-West,  along  the 
coasts  of  Brasil,  up  to  MaireVStratt  inclusively.  This 
effect  is  the  result  from  a  law  in  Hydraulics,  the  oper« 
ation  of  which  is  generally  known :  it  is  this,  that  ai 
often  as  a  current  pa  ses  from  a  wider  channel  into  a 
narrower,  it  forms  on  the  sides  two  counter  currents* 
The  truth  of  this  may  he  ascertained  by  observing  the 
current  of  a  brook,  or  the  passage  of  the  water  of  a  river 
under  the  arches  near  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  &e. 
Accordingly  the  current  bears  to  the  East,  along  thecoasla 
of  Guinea,  and  to  the  South- West,  along  the  coasts  6f 
Brasil,  during  the  Summer  of  the  South  Pole.  But  in 
the  middle  ot  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  beyond  ttie  strait 
of  the  two  Continents,  it  pushes  on  to  the  North  in  full 
force,  and  advances  to  the  very  northern  extremities  of 
Europe  and  of  America,  bringing  us  twice  every  day 
along  our  coasts  the  tides  of  the  South,  which  are  the  half« 
daily  effusions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  South  Pole. 

The  other  branch  which  issues  from  the  South  Polc^ 
takes  a  direction  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  rushes 
into  the  houth  9ea,  produces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
Eastern  monsoon,  which  takes  place  in  India  during  our 
Winter;  and  having  made  the  tour  of  the  Globe  by  the 
West,  comes  to.theEiist,  to  unite  itself  by  the  Cape  of 
Good*Hope  to  the  general  Current  which  enters  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  possible  partly  to  trace,  on  the 
Chart  this  general  Current  of  the  South  Pole,  with  it's 
two  principal  branches,  it*s  cOiinter*cunents  and  it's  tides, 
hy  the  arrows  which  indicate  it*s  direct,  oblique,  and  re* 
trogradd  movements. 

Sia;  months  afsar^  that  is  in  our  SuluiMri  commencing 
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gto^  to  fofsalDe  the.  South  Pole^  and  pcooeed$  to  warm 
tbe  Nortk^  tike  effusions  of  tbe  8otttb  Pole  are  stayed  ; 
Aose  of  oar  Pole  begin  to  flow,  and  tbe  Curfeftte  of  tbe 
Ocean  €#kange  in  all  Latitudes,  The  general  CMtrent  of 
the  Seasf  then  tabes  it's  departure  from  our  Pole,  and 
difiies,  like  that  of  the  South,  into  two  brancfaea.  The 
Ifost  oi  these  branches  derives  it's  sources  frooi  WaigaCs, 
Hudson's  bay,  &c.  which  then  flow  in  certoin  stpaite  with 
tbe  rapidity  of  a  sluice^  an4  produce  toward  the  North 
Mdes  which  «5ome  firooi  the  North,  from  the  East,  and 
from  *e  W^sti  to  tbe  great  astomsbment  of  Linachoteny 
JSttisy  and  other  Navigators^  who  bad  beei>  acGnstomed 
i»  see  t belli  eome  froim  the  Sooth  along  tbe  coasu  of 
Etimpe. 

This  Cotrt^t,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  most  of  the  ices 
6f  tbfe  North  of  America,  of  flurope,  tnd  of  A^a,  which 
at  that  season  present  a  circamfefeuce  of  almost  six  tbou- 
dftndteagnes,  descei^ds  through  the  Atiantic  Oce^fif  pass©i 
the  Lirte,  and  finding  itself  coiifibcd  at  thesaaae  Strait^  of 
Guinea^  and  Brasil,  it  forms  on  iessides  two  lateral  counter- 
currents^  which  set  in  northward,  as  those  formed  six 
months  before  by  the  Cuitent  of  the.  South  Pole  set  in 
#cjnthward.  These  counter-carrents  produce  on  the  coasts 
*f  Europe,  the  tides  which  always  appear  to  come  directly 
flroin  the  South,  though  they  actually  coaaeat  tfaataeasoa 
ftxmi the  North, 

•  The  branch  which  produces  theih  advances  literward  to 
jflie  Santh,  doiiWes  rfie  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  takea  it's 
course  eastward,  forms  in  the  Indian  Oceao  the  westerly 
tn6nsoY)n ;  and  hnviifg  encompwssed  the  Globe  even  to 
tbte  South-Sea,  it  proceed*  to  Cape  Horn^  re-a4»cends 
i)ong  ^he  cctest'  of  ^asVI,-  ian4  t^ne  produces  a  current 
which  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Augustin^  and  is  oppoaed  to 
ttre  prfnei^l  C«rretit'wM«h>d0K;eiMU  Uma  ibd  Nartb* 
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The  oAer  brtmch  of  <be  Current,  whith  iiiHSonmer 
iows  ffOtt  o«r  Pole  on  the  opposite  tide  of  out  Hernia* 
phere,  issues  through  the  passage  called  the  North-^ Strait^ 
flteuated  bcrn^em  the  most  eaurterly  'extremity  of  Asia  and 
the  OK)^  westerly  of  Amerrea.  it  descends  into  theSouth«i 
Sea  where  It  is  i^-united  to  the  first  briincb,  which  then 
tarmnj  a^has  been  said,  the  westerly  monsoon  ot  thatHea^ 
Besides  this  bi^neh  whicb  issues  by  the  North-Strait^  re^ 
cmea  muck  less  of  the  icy  effusions  thaa  t\rix  of  tbd 
Atlantrc  Ocean,  becanae  the  deep  bays  which  are  at  the 
sources  of  that  Ocean,  ami  the  contours  of  these  same 
sources,  which  surround  the  Pote  spirally,  receive,  m 
we  have  seeit,  the  .greatest  part  of  the  icy  e&isiona 
ef  the  Ndrth  Pole,  and  pour  thetii  into  tb^  Atlahtia 
Ocean; 

The  Ocean  uccordiiigly  flews  twice  a  year  round  the 
Globe,  in  opposite  spiral  directionis,  taking  if  s  departure 
altemately  fromeach  Pviie,  and  describes  oq  the  Eart'*,  H^ 
I  mky  venture  t^  say  so,  the  ^me  coarse  which  the  Sen 
does  in  the  Heavens. 

This  Theory,  I  conftdently  affirm,  is  so  luminous,  tkat 
by  means  of  it  a  multitude  of -difficulties  may  be  resoivedv 
which  involve  in  much  obscurity  the  journals  of  ourNavi* 
gators.  FrogCTf  for  example,  says,  that  in  Brasil  the 
Chiments  cetiM  in  conformity  ticy  the  direction  of  the  8uti ; 
€hat  is,  they  run  northward  when  he  is  in  the  northerfi 
aigns  of  the  Zodiac,  and  southward  when  he  is  in  the 
southern  signs.  It  is  impossible  assuredly  lo  explain  this 
versatile  effect  from  the  preseore  or  the  attraction  of  the 
Sun  and  of  the  Moon  hetween  the  Tropics,  as  these  two 
Lteiminaries  never  transcerrd  their  boutrds,  and  always  pro* 
eeed  in  one  direction,  from  East  to  West :  bht  here  is 
the  solution.  When  this  Curi'ent  of  Brasil-rtrns  to  the 
South  in  our  Winter,  it  is  the  general  counter-current 
^the  Boatli  Pole,  wlirch  ii  then  setting  iti  tb  the  f^crth  ; 
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and  when  thit  Brasilian  Current  rans  to  the  North  hi  enr 
Sammer,  it  is  the  extremity  of  this  sMiie  geoefBl  Canent 
which  returns  by  Cape  Hora. 

The  same  thing  does  not  take  place  respecting  the  Cur- 
rent in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  which  is  opposite,  and  which 
runs  always  to  the  East,  though  it  he  in  precisely  the  same 
situation,  for  in  our  Winter  this  Current  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  is  the  extremity  of  the  general  Current  of  the 
South  Pole,  which  returns  by  the  Cape  df  Good-Hope^ 
and  which  at  that  season  seu  in  to  the  North  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  from  the  thirtieth  degree  of  South  Lati« 
tude,  as  far  as  to  the  fourth  degree  of  the  same  Latitude^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Damjner.  But  thb  extre* 
mity  of  the  general  Current  which  seu  in  to  the  Nord^ 
and  which  then  takes  it's  departure  from  the  fourth  degree 
South  to  join  the  general  Current^  does  not  enter  into 
AeGulf  of  Guinea,  because  of  the  prodigious  retreat  of 
that  Gulf ;  so  that  in  this  part  only  the  Sea  Bow^  always  to 
the  East ;  conformably  to  the  observation  of  all  African 
Navigators. 

1  shall  support  the  principles  of  my  Theory  by  well-au* 
tbenticated  facts,  supplied  by  Navigators  of  the  highest 
credit.  Hear  what  Dampier  says  of  the  Currents  of  the 
Ocean,  in  his  Treatise  cf  the  Winde^  pages  S86  and  S87. 

^  Besides,  it  is  certain  that,  universally,  Currents 
^<  change  their  courses  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  r  ia 
*'  the  East-Indies,  they  run  from  East  to  West  one  part  of 
« the  year,  and  from  West  to  East  the  other  part.  In  the 
^  East*lndies  and  in  Guinea,  they  change  only  about  the 
^  time  of  full  Moon.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
<<  paru  of  the  Sea  which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
^  coast :  not  but  th^t  there  are  likewise  very  powerful 
^<  Currents  in  the  great  Ocean  which  are  not  subjected 
^^  to  these  laws ;  but  that  is  not  common. 

**  On  the  coast  of  Guinea  the  Cuireot  sen  in  to  the 
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**  fiast,  except  at  full  Moon  or  aboat  it.  But  to  the  Soutb 
**  of  the  Line;  from  Loango  up  to  25  or  3o  degneea^  it  runs 
'^  with  the  wind  from  South  to  North  except  toward  full 
*•  Mood. 

«*  To  the  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  from  the 
*^  thirtieth  degree  to  the  twenty-fourth  South Latitudeytbe 
^  Current  sets  in  to  the  East,  from  the  month  of  May  to 
<^  October,  and  the  wind  blows  during  that  period  from 
*«  West-South -West,  or  South-West ;  but  fiN>m  October 
**  to  May,  when  the  wind  is  between  East-North*East  and 
**  East-South-East,  the  Current  sets  in  to  the  West;  and 
*<  this  is  to  be  undierstood  of  five  or  six  leagues  distance 
^*  from  land  up  to  fifty,  or  thereabout ;  for  at  five  leagues 
*'  from  land 'there  is  no  Current,  but  we  have  a  tide;  «m1 
**  beyond  fifty  leagues  from  land,  the  Current  entirely 
<•  ceases,  or  becomes  imperceptible. 

<<  On  the  coast  of  India,  to  the  Nbrth  of  the  Line,  the 
**  Current  runs  with  the  monsoon.  But  it  does  not  change 
^  quite  so  soon  sometimes  by  three  weeks  or  more ;  after 
^<  that  it  changes  no  more  till  the  monsoon  is  fixed  in  the 
«  opposite  direction.  For  example,  the  western  monsoon  • 
^<  commences  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  the  Current 
**  does  not  change  till  the  beginning  of  May :  and  the  eas* 
^'  tern  monsoon  commences  about  the  middle  of  Septem* 
<'  ber,  but  the  Current  changes  not  till  the  beginning  of 
«  October.** 

Dampier  seems  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  these  Currents  to 
the  winds,  which  he  calls  Monsoons.  But  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  investigating  the  cause  of  the  atmospheric 
revolution,  which  however  likewise  depends  on  the  Poles, 
whose  Atmospheres  are  more  or  less  dilated  in  Winter  and 
in  Summer,  and  whose  revolutions  must  precede  those  of 
the  Ocean.  I  shall  confine  my  attention  at  present  to  the 
retardation  of  the  westerly  Current,  which  does  not  affect 
the  Indian  Ocean  till  the  month  of  May,  in  order  to  de- 
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monstnit^  tint  it  is  tbe  mam  wMch  takes  il^t  ^kpartnrc 
from  ouf  Pole  in  the  floontfa  of  Mareb^  end  which  takes 
place  in  various  regions  of  ludm  at  eras  proportional  to  tbe 
distance  of  the  point  from  which  it  sets  out. 

This  Current  arrives  then  toward  the  ifiooth  of  Api?!  at 
the  Cape  of  Goqd-Hope ;  and  this  k  ia  which  r^ndeiB  tbe 
passage  round  the  Catpe  so  difficult  to  vessels  returning 
'^froQi  Lidia  in  Summer.  I  aball  onee  more  support  mysdf 
on  this  ground  by  theautbority  of />tfipip^er»  in  bis  Voyage 
ftufmdlhe  Worlds  vol.  ii.  chap.  14.  This  was  on  bis  return 
from  India  to  Eo^ope. 

**  yft  lOHt  time  in  trying  to  reach  the  Cape,  which  w^e 
•*  could  not  make  til)  the  month  of  October  or  November ; 
f^  and  it  wais  now  only  the  end  of  March.  In  fsict|  it  is  not 
^  usual  to  make  the  Cape  after  the  teatb  <A  May."  la 
addition  to  this,  tbe  Dotcb  East»India  CoBbpany  do  not 
permit  their  ships  to  remain  there  later  than  the  osoat^  of 
March,  because  from  that  period  tbe  Winds  and  tbe  Cyii^ 
rents  steadily  set  in  from  tWe  West^^whieh  drive  tbe  shif^ 
ping  cm  (be  cd^t :  hence  we  see  that  this  Ci»rrej>t»  wkiok 
comes  from  the  West^  in  doubling  tbeCape^  arriveatbere 
in  the  motith  of  April • 

From  tbe  preceding  passage,  in  Darnpicp^fi  Tmatise  en 
WmUf  we  fa^eseen  that  this  westerly  Current  reached  the 
coasts  of  India  toward  tbe  middle  of  May  :  I  shall  produce 
another  authority  to  prove  that  it  reaches  about  the  midcQe 
cf  June,  the  island  of  Tinian,  which  is  much  farther  to  tbe 
East  I  extract  it  from  Jns&n's  Voyage^  chap.  14  ;  in  the 
year  1748>  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  island  of  Tinian.  ^^  Tbe 
*^  only  good  anchoring  ground  for  large  ships  ia  off  the 
^<  South- We«it  {>art  of  the  island.  The  bottom  of  tikia 
f  road^s  filled  with  rocks  of  coral,  very  irfiarp*pointed. 
*^  It  isufisafe  to  anchor  there  from  tbe  ouddle  of  June  t0 
^'  the  middte  of  October,  which  is  the  season  of  the  veil* 
'<  erlynmiso&ns;  and  the  danger  is  ferther  increased  by 
^^the  estraondinary  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  tide 
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»  wbick  iih  inia  the  Souths  WeH  betipeen  tbb '  isltnd  mi 
•*  that  of  Agnigan.  Duringthc  other  eight  months  of  tlie 
<<  yeiir,  the  n^lbetth^reis  steady."  Obienro,  by  the  way » 
that  white  the  tnofisoon  or  the  current  cooi^  frofli  ^ 
West,  the  tide  bears  in  a  contrary  diredion  bcatwoeti 
those  two  islands ;  which  is  aoonfinnation  of  what  weliavtt 
said,  that  rides  are  for  the  most  part  only  the  couoter^^ 
currents  of  general  Currents  forced  di rough  narrow  etraits^ 

It  is  accordingly  erident  tbatthk  Current,  which  leaves 
our  Pole  in  March^  reaches  the  Cape  of  Good^^Hope  ia 
April,  the  coas^  of  lOdia  io  May,  (he  island  of  Tiikiaa  bf 
themiddleof  Jttne ;  and  that  it-traces  round  the  Globe  the 
spiral  line  which  ihaVe  indicated.  It  might  be  possible  te 
calculate  Ae  velodity  by  the  time  ^employed  ia  runuing 
orer  the^e  sereral  distances,  and  in  reaching  the  other 
points  of  Latitude,  till  it  gets  up  with  Cape  Horn^  from 
which  it  sets  in  td  the  North  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Augoatitiy 
where  it  me^ti  tl^e  general  Athinric  Current  towaid.  the 
end  of  July.  Bdt  the  detail  of  so  many  curion|i  citeum* 
stances  would  carry  me  too  far. 

In  no  one  respect  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  the  general 
Currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which,  as  has  heea  sm^ 
set  in  for  sis  months  to  th^  East  tod  six  mohtha  to  the 
West^  t6  the  attraction  or  pressure  of  the  Snu  aadofthe 
Moon,  between  the  Tropics  ;  for  these Odbe  move  invari^ 
ably  in  onb  direction,  and  their  action  ia  die  same  at  ell 
times,  withih  the  extent  of  that  Zone  to  wl»ch  their  aiolioB 
is  restiicted.'  Besides,  if  their  actievi  wei«e  the  cause  of  it^ 
when  the  Suo  ii  to  the  North  of  the  Line,  the  westerlj^ 
monsoon  otigfat  to  be  felt  on  the  eoaats  of  India  aa  early  at 
the  iiionA  of  Mktch,  for  the  Sun  is  then  nearly  io  the 
2|nith  of  l^e itidiah  Ocean ;  but  it  ^ecoaies  not  pereepdU 
Me  tin  six  weeks  after,  that  is,  till  th^s  month  of  May. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  Sun  is  to  the  .South  of  the 
tine,''  and  at  the  greatest  dislafM^e  from  Ae  Indian  Oeean^ 
the  Monsoon  tsdkes  place  thei^'e  Kttfe  eiNt  our  imtunnal 
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E<|Qiiiox,  that  ia  in  the  monlli  of  Octohcn  ^  Heacc  it  hi 
evident  that  these  revolutions  of  the  Indiw  Ocean  have 
not  their  focuses  under  the  Equator,  but  at  the  Poles ;  and 
that  the  revolution  of  the  month  of  Blarch,  which  pioceeds 
from  the  North  by  the  West,  takes  six  weeks  to  pwider 
itself  perceptible  in  India,  because  of  the  vast  ciicuU  wWch 
it  is  obliged  to  make  round  the  Cq>e  of  Good-Hope; 
whereas  that  of  the  South  Pd^  which  commences  in  the 
month  of  September,  arrives  much  sooner,  because  it  has 
no  cifcuit  to  make ;  and  finally,  that  the  era  of  these  vei^ 
satile  revolutions  commences  precisely  at  the  Equinoxes, 
that  is,  the  very,  moment  when  the  Sun  withdraws  from 
the  one  Pole  on  his  way  to  warm  th^  other. 

It  is  manifest  therefore  that  the  half-yearly  and  altonule 
Cmrents  of  the  Indian  Ocean  derive  their  origin  from 
Ihe  half*y«»rly  and  alternate  fusion  of  the  ices  of  the 
North  and  South  Poles;  and  that  their  c&ection  from 
East  to  West^  and  from  West  itp  East,  is  determined  in 
this  Ocean  by  the  very  prGjection  of  the  Continent  of 

Asia. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  has  in  like  manner  two  half-yearly 
and  aitemate  Currenta  which  have  the  same  origin,  but 
one  natural  direction  from  North  to  South,  and  from 
South  to  North,  though  with  some  deviation  from  West 
to  East  and  from  East  to  West,  by  the  very  projection  of 
the  Atlantic  channel.  Our  Navigators  go  on  the  suppo- 
tttion  that  in  this  channel  there  is  but  one  perpetual  Cur- 
rent, which  in  our  Hemisphere  always  runs  from  South  to 
North.  Into  this  mistake  they  have  been  led  by  the  course 
of  the  tides,  which  in  (act  always  do  set  in  to  the  North 
along  our  coasts  and  those  of  Bahama,  but  especially  by 
our  astronomical  system,  which  ascribes  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Ocean  to  the  action  of  the  Moon  between  the 
Tropics. 

How  many  errors  may  oqe  single  prejudice  introduce 
into  the  elen»Mta  of  human  knowledge !  It  blinds  even  the 
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BOflt  enlightened  of  Mankindl  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
them  resist  the  clearest  eridence,  and  to  reject  for  a  long 
series  of  ageS|  the  experience  which  every  yeat  is  accn** 
tnulating. 

I  have  collected  from  a  mtiltitude  of  Sea  Voyages,  and 
principally  from  those  which  Captain  Cook  performed 
round  the  World,  witd  equal  sagacity  and  inteUigence,  a 
great  variety  of  nautical  observatioas,  which  demonstnte, 
that  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  alternate  and 
half-»yearly,  like  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  .Nevertheless 
the  very  persons  who  made  and  who  relate  these  ob« 
servations,  misled  by  the  prejudice  that  the  action  of  the 
Moon  between  the  Tropics  alone  communicates  motioft 
to  the  Seas,  and  unable  to  reconcilie  their  Currents  with 
Recourse  of  that  Luminary,  deduced  only  this  cooclustony 
that  they  were  naturally  irregular,  amd  their  cau&e  inex* 
plicable. 

Had  they  adhered  to  thf  ir  own  experience,  which  assured 
theot  that  these  Currents  changed  twice  every  year  ;  thil 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  they  run  for  six  months  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  course  of  the  Moon,  and  six  months  di* 
rectly  opposite  to  it ;  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  direc* 
tions  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  course  of  ^bat 
Star  \  that  the)^  are  much  more  rapid  as  you  approach  the 
Poles  than  between  the  Tropics,  under  the  very  gravita- 
tion  of  the  Moon  ;  and  finally,  that  they  diverge  from  the 
Pole  that  is  heated  by  the  Sun  toward  that  which  he  has  ' 
deserted;  they  would  then  have  referred  the  causes  ol 
these  variations  to  llie  .Summer  and  Winter  of  each  Hemis« 
phere ;  and  they  would  have  dissipated  in  part  that  cloud 
of  error  with  which  our  pretended  Sciences  have  veiled 
the  operations  of  Nature. 

Though  these  nautical  observations  are  decisive  as  to 
myselfi  for  they  have  been  made  by  enlightened  partisans 
of  the  Astronomi^l  System,  which  tfiey  totally  subvertt 
while  they  confirm  the  truth  of  my  Thecnryt  1  siiall  h«w* 
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aver  quote  two  stiil  more  curious,  more  aiitheniiCf  «iidl 
more  impartial  tlKUi  all  the  others,  because  they  have  not 
been  picked  up  by  men  bred  to  tb^  Sea,  and  who  conae* 
quently  have  neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  systems  of 
the  profession.  The  one  has  the  inhabttanta  of  a  whole 
kingdom  to  Voueh  for  him  ;  and  the  other  one  of  tfal^  most 
terrible  epochas  of  the  nai^al  History  of  Europe ;  and  botk 
of  them  wonderfully  confirm  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
harmonies  of  the  vegetable  History  of  Nature,  the  ele^ 
ments  of  which  I  have  presented  in  the  emigration  of 
plants. 

From  the  first  oftbese  observations  we  shall  demonstrate, 
that  the  Atlantic  Current  comes  in  fact  from  theSootb^ 
and  sets  in  northward,  as  Navigators  believe,  but  this  only 
during  our  Winter.  It  is  accordingly  prodiiced  in  thi* 
^  direction,  by  the  effusion  of  the  ices  of  die  South'  Pole, 
which  in  our  Winter  flow  toward  the  North  ;  and  not  b j 
the  action  of  the  Moon  between  the  Tropics,  accordilig 
to  our  Astronomers,  because  at  that  very  Reason  the  Navi* 
gators  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  have'fbund  beyond 
the^  Tropics  this  same  Current  coming  from  the  South, 
which  assuredly  could  not  lake  place  if  this  Current  were 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  Moon  on  •  the  Equator  ; 
foroti  thi«  hypothesis,  it  would  flow  in  a  ddntrary  direc* 
tion  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  But;  tiffs'  is  by  fio 
means  the  case,  as  I  am  able  to  provebythe^  Journals  of 
Abel  Ttumm^  of  Dampierj  of  Fraser,  of  C5w*,  fcd 
who  found  beyond  the  Tropics,  in  the  Southern  Hemi* 
sphere,  this  Current  setting  in  from  the  South,  but  only 
during  our  Winter. 

fey  the  second  of  these  observations  we  shall  deitidftvstrate, 
that  the  Atlantic  Current  comes  from  the  North,'"iind  sets 
in  southward  in  our  Hemisphere,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Navigators,  but  imly  during  8ii%nmer.  Of  consequence  it 
•hen  proceeds  directly  frotn  the  efliisions  of  the  ices  of  the 
North  P61e,  which  in  our  Summer  flovir  toward  Ib^  South ; 
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sad  itetidently  destroys  by  tbta  dir^ctl^ti  to^url  the  C^fuii- 
Wr,  th€  pretended  actitMt  bf  the  Mooh  between  tbeTrt)p*6s, 
whkh,  according  t6  6tif  Astronomers,  impresses  on  the 
Ocean  a  motioA  totvards  bbth  ?o1es.         ' 

The  first  of  these  observations  is  relateA  by  JMtr.  Thoviks 
Pennant^  a  well-iofprbed  English  Naturafist,  unfettered 
by  prejudice  and  by  system,  at  least  as  far  as  this  import^atit 
subject  is  concerned.  It  is  extracted  from  his  Voyage,  in  . 
1772,  to  the  Hebrides,  sBiall  islands  on  the  West  of  Scot-., 
land.*  "But,"  says  this €n%htened Traveller,  "wl^is.- 
'^  mpre  real  and  mor^  worthy  of  attention  is  tbis^  tiMit^h^e 
«  are  frequently  fpUitK)  btpr^  {qd  thqislawlof  Ilfiy^oi^th^ 
*'  O^ast  afall  tbe  Hebrides  and  Orkney  bktnds^  the  n»6s 
*^  of  the  plants  i^brcfa  grow  in  Jui^ida  odd  thd  adjd^nt* 
*«  isknds;  iwii  uthtse  of  th^d/otithB^iwen^, gniliMidifi^' 
••^tenrfttc,  hondicetk^  the  mfeV^o^ft^etitirffcTHj  trf^  LiUKAttJ. 
'•  Th^seseed^,  #bfch  afe  cftlled  M6Wci6a  b-etthi,  gWW  o'rt 
**  tlie  banks  bF  the  rittftfti  6f  Jatfiaica  j  arid  thencfe  wafted 
**  along*  by  t!be  wettexly  wificiiJ  and  cnrrerits,  Which  predo- 
"  mipate  for  tworthitds'of  the  Jrear  in  that  part  of  the  At*^ 
•*'  laatic,  they  arc  driven  eVen  to  the  shores  otthe  Hebrides. 
'^  The^aoit  thin^  sometimes  happens. to  the.  turtles  ,o^ 
^*  America,  whichare  caught  al^iye^. on, thetse^-coastsj  and    < 
^*  this  is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  d9ubt,  since  there  was 
•*  found  on  the  coast  of  ScotUud  a  part  of  the  roast  ojf^he 
"  THhiuhf  man  of  war^.  which  took  fire  and  was,  bwnt  near 
**  Jamaicai^' 

2ifr.  Petmant  bas  aeglec^e^  ^  inform  vs  at  what  s^asca 
tiKise  sMdvaad  those  tutftl^s  reaobthe  Irestera  coasi  <il 
Scoikitd.  Such  MQissioci  of  dsites  is  an  dssiential  4m£kc^ 
tboi^h  very  comrnxkn  with  Tta^eiierBy  wfa6  heqem^ 
H^gtact  thove  of  weti  tteir  <M»  jpaiticulisiKH^bseryatioh*. 

♦  Printed  at  Geneva  ia  1785,  in  a  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Tmireb  W^ 
the  MonnUins  and  islands  of  Scotland ;  J^arlS.  Vyon  senior,  8  voU.  Svo. 
voT.  1.  pages  S16  and  817. 
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1  EXPLANATION  OF  THB  PLAT£8« 

It  is  only  however  by 'means  of  these  dates  that  we  are 
enabled  to  take  a  glimpse  of  the  combined  hannonies  of 
Nature.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  the  taste  of  our 
Compilers  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  who  retrench  these  as 
tedious  and  unimportant  circumstances  ?  It  is  easy  to  see 
notwithstanding,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  seeds  from 
the  rivers  of  Jamaica  and  the  turtles  of  America  arrive  in 
Winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  Orkneys, 
being  driven  thither,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant^  by  the 
^^ westerly  winds  and  currents,*'  which  ''predominate 
.  "there,"  says  he,  "two-thirds  of  the  year.'* 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  westerly  winds  blow  there 
all  the  Winter  through,  which  is  confirmed  in  this  relation' 
by  it's  own  proper  testimony,  and  in  the  same  Collection 
by  other  .Travellers  to  Scotland.    After  aH  if  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  West-wind  which  wafts  those  seeds  and  those 
tortoises  so  far  from  Jamaica  northward.^  The  winds  have 
no  hold  of  bodies  level  with  the^  surface  of  the  water,  and 
assuredly  those  from  the  West  could  not  drive  them  to  the 
North.    Nay  Currents  from  the. West  jcould  not  possibly 
pi:oduce  this  effect, for  they  would  hurl.them  to  the  East; 
and  as  Jamaica  is  about  18  degree^  to  the  North'  of  the 
l^ine,  these  seeds  and  tortoises  would  be  driven  ashore  or 
tiie  coast  of  Africa  of  the  same  Latitude,  and  not  in  the 
59th  degree  North  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides  and  Ork- 
neys, "^exe  in  fact  they  do  come  ashore.  .  w   . 
'  The  Current  therefore  which  wafts  them  along  proceeds 
iti  a  northern  direction,  tending  a  little  toward  the  East 
precisely  as  the  Atlantic  channel  itself  does  in  that  part  of 
it'.  Accordingly  theitnportantdbservatrrns  of 'thennhabi- 
iantsof  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  grains  of  the  Island 
of  Jamaica;  of  the  turtles  bf  America,  and  of  a  fragment  of 
tUe raasrof  the  Tilbury tfarownnipontheir coasts, incontest- 
aUy  prove.tbattbe  Atlantic  Current  comesirom the  South 
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BXPUMATION  Of  THE  PLATfiS;  ll 

and  sets  in  the  Noitb,  as  Navigators  are  disposed  to  'be^^ 
lieve.  But  it  has  this  direction  only  in  our  Winter ;  for  I 
am  going  to  demonstrate  by  another  observation  no  less 
curious,  that:  in  Sumoiei*,  and  in  the  same  Latitudes,  the 
Atlantic  Curreotxomes  irom  the  North  and  sets  in  to  the 
South,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pretended  action  of  the 
Moon  between  the  Tropics,  and  to  the^ contrary  opinion  of 
Navigators.  But  I  ou^t  nor  to  say  opinion^  for  they  have 
not  a  welUinfonned  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  have  already  produced  the  testimony  bf  the  most  re*- 
spectable  northern  Navigatoes^  who  unanimously  bear  wit^ 
ness  that  the  Atlantic  Current  comes  from  the  North  and 
sets  in  to  the  South  in  Summer  in  it's  northern^  extremity ; 
such  are  those  of  EUis^  of  Barents,  of  Linsckfften^  &c.  who 
havitig  navigated  in  Summer  toward  the  vicinity  of  the 
arctic  polar  Circle,  attest  that  .the .  Currents  and  even  th^ 
tides  haine  a  southerly  direction,  and  descend  from  the  North 
or  at  most  from  the  North  West  or  North  East,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  bearings  of  the  bays  inta  which  they  :are 
penetrated. 

We  have  besides  adduced  in  support  of  this  important 
truth  the  testimony  of  the  Navigators  of  Nortfr- 
Amerioa,  quoted  by  Denis,  Governor  of  Canada,  who  attest 
that  the  Currents  of  the  North  annually  convey  in  Sum- 
mer toward  the  South  long  banks  of  floating  ices  of  a  very 
considerable  depth  and  elevation^  which  run  a-ground 
so  far  to  the  South  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
finally,  we  have  quoted  the  observation  of  Christopfter  Cd* 
lumhus,  who  in  a  much  more  southern  Latitude,  nay  ap- 
proaching to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  found  by  experience 
in  September,  that  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  channel 
run  southward,  and  consequently  descended  from  the 
North.  To  these  authorities  we  might  subjoin  those  of 
a  muVtitude  of  other  Navigators,  who  paid  attention  only 
to  the  driving  of  their  ships,  and  were  convinced  in  Sum- 
mer of  the  existence  of  this  northern  Current    without 
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daring  to  adooit  it,    or  Tenturing  to  oppoM  their  own 
ie«{>erieDc4  U  «a  Astronamical  System  wfatcb  ha^  got  into 

,  But  thftt;  I  may  omit  nothing  reiadre  to'a  siibj^ct  9o  es^ 
«08tial  to  NaVigEtioa  atid  to  the  Study  of  Nature^  and 
in  oTiier  to^  remove  every  posaibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  ex^ 
Uteaceoftbia  northern  Cnrrefit  in  Sttiamer,  we  shall  eon- 
fineo«ir«elv«a  toa  aingteobaervationybut  connected  with  a 
welLknown  historical  event*  This  observation  ia  the  less 
liable  t^  suspicion  that  it  isKlated  wttbotiit  an  intmtion  to 
favour  any  ooeSystem,  by  a  Traveller  who  was  ncttber 
Mariner  nor  Naturalist^  and  who  deduced  no  otfaerooiise-^ 
quences  from  it  eirccpt  tbose  which  concerned  bis  fortune 
and  bis  liberty.  It  ia  that  of  Sauehu  de  Eenngftrt^  Secre- 
tary t^  tbe  8tipremi9  Canneil  of  Madagasear^  eiv  leaving 
4be  Aaores  the  2<^  6f  June^  166e,  at  that  time  oohia  it* 
tHHT'D;  to  Europe.  HkUmj  of  the  East-Hindus^  Book  iii* 
dbap^  5. 

^^  Frovi  40  degrees/*  says  be  ''  up  to  45^  we  saw  bisbken 
**  masts,  sail-yards,  and  round-tops  of  ships,  which  awak* 
^*  ened  an  appreheosioti  that  some  dreadful  naval  disaster 
<^  had  taken  place.  We  were  ftot  a  little  afmid  that  these 
^^  fragnden.ts  might  luwe  run  foul  of  one  of  our  convoy,  a 
^^  vessel  of  GODsiderable  burden  called  the  Virgin^  an  old 
^^  craay  sh^  and  very  leaky.  It  has  been  since  ascertained 
^^  that  this  wreck  waaocicasioBedby  thenai^  engaf^ment 
<<  which  took  place  between  the  French  and  D^ifticb  on  one 
^*  side  anjd  the  English  oci  tbe  othetr  It  would  have  beei| 
<'  a  happiness  to  these  concerBed  ta  bs^ve^  k|M)wn,  this 
"soOsBcr-*' 

In  fact  the  vessel  on  board  of  whiqh  S^nn^oft  wa%  aoi 
te  wboei  it  was  unknown,  that  France  and  England  were  at 
wa«y  bid  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  and  suukby  an  JEngUsk 
frigate^  aa  fas  up  thechaniielfas  Cucrn^y,  ten  daytf  after 
this  obserVAtien^  that  is  tbe ^tb  of  July. 

Tbia  horrible  devastation,  icsu^ed  otei^  the  Ocean 
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through  aspAceof  threa  degrees^  or  75  iea^uod^  was  the 
eSect  of  the  nio^t  olxitinate  and  bloody  coovbat  that  ever' 
todk  place  on  tbatelement  betfvBen  tbe  Enghsb  end  the' 
Dutch.  It  begun  the  1 1th  of  June,  and  lasted  4  days.   The 
English  fleet  consisted  of  85  ships  of  war,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  of  90,  commanded  by  De  Ruyter.    There  were  2 1 
thousand  men  nearly  on  each  side  and  4,5()0  pieces  of  can- 
non.   In  that  engagement  the  English  lost^3  ^'ups^^  most 
of  which  were  burnt  pr  ^unky  aud  the  Dutch  ociljr  4  9  but 
there  wafi  scarcely  a  sbip  which  did  not  lose  her  masts  w 
whole  or  in  part.    Nine  thousand  men  nearly  perished  on' 
both  sides.    The  Historians  of  each  Nation  as  usual,  exalt- 
ed the  glory  of  their  own  fleet  up  to  tie  skies.     One  ttittg 
is  certain,  that  nine  tliou^and  human  bodlofi  nautiUited  and' 
half  bur<it»  given  up  to  sharks  and  sea-dogs,  presetftedto 
the  monsters  of  t^  deep  tbe  spectacle  of  a  ferocity  wbicb 
lias  no  example  e^icept  in  tlie  annaJs  of  the  Huoum  llace  s 
and  that  this  prodigious  number  of  round-tops^  saiUyarfls, 
and  masts  floating  aboia,  mixed  with  flags  bearing  «ed 
crosses  and  white  crosses,  must  hare  conveyed  some  in^ 
formation  to  tbe  Barbarians  of  all  the  Southern  regions  of 
the  Atlantic  OceanJ'in  what  mauner  the  Power*  wbp  pre-^ 
tend  So  be  subjected  to  tbe  kws  of  Jsai/i  Ohaist  setil« 
tbek  qckariels.^ 

These 

♦  These  vncltB  w<re  undoubtedly  carried  farther  than  the  Azores.  It 
U  pr«^W«  that  at  this  aeaion  a  contiderable  part  of  them  floated  as  far  aa 
tbecoaflU  and  the  wester^  islands  of  Africa.  Now  the  ground  of  this  quar- 
Tcl  hetiMen  En^and  and  Holland  was  precisely  the  African  Slave-Trade. 
Tboee'lKMvers  had  connmenced  hostilities  the  year  before  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  and  at  the  Cape-de-Verd  Islands,  to  the  ruin  of  these  Countries', 
leuHKHetii^feforethat  those  awfel  WNmaenUeT  tie  banle  off  OaliAid, 
Bwat  b»v«  paned  tiuvush  the  Gape^*Verd  blands  near  to  that  of  St. 
Mmy  irbioh  <i  so  Uttie  fraqswoted  by  EoropeefK  that  the  Portuguese  call  it 
Brw^  ^,  Hk^age.  If  a  good  aad  hospitable  itihabttantt»  aveerding  to  an 
SacUsh  Navigator  of  the  name  of  Roberts^  who  had  a  most  delightful  op- 
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These  Wrecks  scattered  over  75  leagues  of  Ses,  came 
from  about  twelve  miles  to  the  North-w^st  of  Ostend, 
where  this  oaval  combat  was  fought,  and  were  carried  as 

.far 


povtanity  of  patting  tboM  amiable  qualitiea  of  tbe'test,  are  to  hambla,  that 
tbey  look  on  men  of  their  own  colour  as  subjected  by  the  authority  of  Goo 
himself  to  the  yoke  o^  white  men.  In  this  opinion  they  are  confirmed  by 
elbaeiTiBf  the  balance  of  European  commerce,  one  of  the  beams  of  which 
]irasents  to  Europe  benefits  only,  wbiVe  the  other,  weighed  down  by  cala* 
ipitiea,  continually  presses  on  wretched  Africa* 

But  when  from  the  summit  of  their  rocks,  under  the  shade  of.  their  cotton- 
trees  and  of  their  plantains,  they  beheld  along  their  peaceful  shores  this 
frighffbl  train  of  masts,  yards,  galleries,  poops,  prows,  half  bymt,  stained 
mHh  human  blood,  and  intermingled  with  Earopean  standifrds;  they  then 
fiaw  the  scale  loaded  with  the  miseries  of  Africa  rise  for  a  moment,  and 
the  olher  in  it«  turn  sink  with  an  oppressive  weight  on  Europe:  and  from 
this  re-^tion  of  calamity  they  undoubtedly  perceived  that  an  universal 
Justice  governs  by  equal  law^liU  the  Nations  of  the  Globe. 

*  A  Ring  of  Franc«^  it  has  been  said,  ordered  the  bodies  of  malefactors 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  marked  with  this  dismal  mscriplion :  Let  tke 
Jfm(f*  Jmlke  pats.  Jhe  Chinese  and  Japajaese  punish  in  their  same  manner 
the  pirates  who  infest  the  navigation  of  the  rivers.  Thus  the  wrecks  of 
these  ships  of  war,  which  had  so  oflen  scattered  terror  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  were  hurried  along  by  it's  Currents  j  and  their  enormous  bulging 
hulks,  blackened  by  the  fire,  reddened  with  hmnan  blood,  and  b^bome  a 
sfmrt  to  the  billows  of  Africa,  spoke  much  more  distinctly  than  any  in- 
scription could  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  those  shores  :  Bekoid  new, 
Oj  ye  tJack  mm !  the  giory  t^  the  Whites,  and  the  Jutiice  of  Oon,  panin^ 
along. 

It  would  be  a  calculation  worthy,  I  do  not  say  of  our  modem  Politi- 
cians, .who  no  longer  set  a  value  on  any  thing  in  the  World,  except  gold 
and  power,  but  of  a  firiend  of  humanity,  to  ascertain.  Whether  the  Kegio 
Slave-trade  has  not  occasioned  as  many  woes  to  Europe  as  to  Africa  ;  and 
what  are  the  benefits  of  which  it  has  been  productive  to  these  two  divisions 
fffthe  Globe. 

Ip  the  first  place  it  would  he  necessary  to  take  into  the  accoimt  of  the 
.calamities  of  Africa  the  wars  which  it's  Potentates  wage  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  find  a  supply  of  slaves  to  answer  the  demand  joS  European  trad- 
ers ;  the  barbafous  despotism  of  it's  Sovereigns,  who  for  the  attainment  of 
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far  as  the  Azores,  w^hicb  Benntforfs  sqaadnon  was  leaving 
when  he  fell  in  with  them.  Ostend  is  about  51  dcgre« 
North,  and  the  Azores  about  40,  and  far  to  the  West* 

The 


thUobjectdclWerttpthetrofwn  mbieets;  the  unnatumlly  degraded  cbartc- 
ter  of  their  subjeeU,  who,  after  their  example,  frequently  drag  to  these  in- 
human  markets  their  wives  and  their  ch.ldren  ;  the  depopulation  of  most 
of  the  maritime  countries  of  Africa,  reduced  to  a  desert  by  the  emigrntioa 
oftheirinhabiUnts,  who  have  been  sweeped  away  into  slavery;  th«  morta- 
lity of  a  very  oonstdsrable  portion  of  these  wretches,  who  perish  on  their 
passage  to  America  and  the  West- Indies,  by  unwholesome  food  and  the 
scurvy,  excessive  labour,  scantiness  of  provisions,  the  merciless  whippings 
and  other  punishmenU  which  they  are  doomed  to  endare  in  our  Colonies,  and 
which  destrqir  the  greatest  part  with  misery,  mortificatioD  and  despair. 

Bare  andoubtedly  is  a  sad  detail  of  tears  and^bloodshed  on  the  African 
tide  of  the  account.  But  it  is  balanced  at  least  by  an  equal  train  ot  evils 
on  that  of  Europe:  if  you  state  on  this  side  the  very  navigation  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  corrupted  air  which  carries  off  vthe  seamen  of  our 
trading  Tessels  by  whole  crews  at  once,  as  well, as  the'  garrisons  of  our  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  and  up  t)^e  coontry,  by  the  dysentery,  the  scurvy 
putrid  fevers,  and  especially  by  a  fever  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Guinea* 
whieh  brings  the  stoutest  man  to  his  grave  in  three  days.  To  these  phy- 
Itcal  evils  may  be  added  the  moral  maladies  of  Slavery,  whieh  destroy  in 
oor  Anaeriean  Colonies  the  very  first  feelings  of  humanity  ;  because  where- 
erer  there  are  slaves,  tyrants  spring  up,  together  with  the  influence  of  thii 
Boral  dlepravatioii  upon  Europe.  Add  to  the  evils  of  this  quarter  of  the 
World  the  resources  in  the  field-employments  of  America,  from  which  onr 
own  commonalty  and  peasantry  are  excluded,  multitudes  of  whom  arelan« 
gntsbisg  at  home  in  wretchedness  for  want  of  employment  and  of  the  means 
of  subsistence;  the  wars  which  the  Slave-trade  kindles  among  the  maritime 
PoweraofEurope,  their  setilemepts  taken  and  retaken;  their  naval  engage- 
uents,  which  sweep  away  nine  thousand  men  at  a  stroke,  without  rockooing 
those  wbo  are  maimed  ifor  life,  their  wars  which  like  a  pestilence  are  com- 
monioaied  to  the  interior  of  Europe  l>y  their  alliances,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
World  by  their  commerce,  when  all  these  are  taken  into  the  statement,  it 
nostbe  allowed  that  the  amount  of  European  evils  is  a  complete  balance  to 
those  of  Africa. 

As  to  the  balance  of  benefits,  it  is  reduced  on  both  sides  to  a  very  narrow 
eampait*    It  n  impossible  with  a  good  conscience  to  enumerate  among  the 
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TlK«f  tMt  of  tho^t  wrecks  w«r«  pu%  in  motion  £rPin  tbt 
Nortb'Wtst  of  Ctetend  en  ibe  Utk  oW^ne,  which  i3  the 
<l»t«of  the  beginmng  Qf  the  fngageiyeat^  cpuformaWjr 
to  JXc  Huyter's  letter  and  the  Histdry  of  France,  and  they 
Wv?re  found  near  the  Azores  by  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  at  farthest,  as  must  be  concluded  from  the  relation 
of  Jtennefart,  though  the  date  flrf  every  d>y  in  partieubr 
is  not  inserted.  The  Currents*  from  the  North  had  ac* 
cordingly  uafted.them  along  in  nine  days  more  than  375 
leagues  to  the  South ;  without  tnking  ipto^  ^  HCQO^ot 
the  consideraible  progress  wtiich  bad  keen  naade  to  tba 
westward,  on  the  whole  amounting^  to  much  inore  than 
S4  leagues  a  day^ 

It  was  not  the  wind  uir«  which  httfriail  tboie  Iragioantt 
toward  the  Sonth^West  with  ao  much  rapidity :  the  prevail* 
ino-  wincf  at  that  season  was  contrary  to  thetn.  Rtnneftrts 
§,quadvon,  which  had  just  met  them,  were  sensible  of  no 
^fihax  wiiul  Uiit  thskt  wJ^ich  W9»  c^frying  tbeoi  to  Uie  Noi:th« 


l»le«i«gfi  whiah  t^  K9bA>^ita|i(s.  of  Afctga  d^rWe  from  tbie  sale  Qf  their  cem-. 
patriot  our  ufon  s^^pes  witU  ^^ikk  tbej;  man^  eacb  otUer^  our  wretched 
it«kiels»  with  which  th^y  cfHi^ive  ty  l^c]^  qi^  «uv>(b«r,  oa  the  \im^  and 
.««r  ai^€»t ^UiU wl)<«M^^03(  tho^r  c(;a$un  9;q4  their  health;  the  vhole 
ll»eix  is  f«fU>«^  WL-^h^  faKpig;  aeariy  (o  a  few  palt/y  mirrors  aod  tji^Uuif 
Wis.. 

With  mspect  to  the  li0Refil»  derived  from  ibi«  tra(k  to  E:«irQ|»,  there  if 
MigftF,  coflee,  aad  etMxia,  vitk  wihioh  Anwiw^a  •a4  it^i  lalaa^  i^^mtf  «• 
¥y  in«aiis  of  the  Jabboan  of  negra  sfai«8«;  \h\\f.  Iihieie  km^b  aii<l  i6rialo«iipr»> 
duclions  ean  etand  no  maniwr  of  oompavifidMi  whh  th«  peda9t«4  naoufM- 
Mres  fisRl  tlie  o««ps.  of  evesy  kind  M^hich.  nvaht  h«  d«riv«i|  feoA  ^e  m»i 
fidids  Ky  fre«,  haj^y,  aad  ii^eUi|j:«iit  £qr«f!eaa  CuUi^^at^fW    * 

It  appeank  to  ma  that  il  Hui  hiakiitift  of  ^ik  »Q  o^praauve^owJ  ol  hcncliti 
so  tHtia)  ««rc  preMotad  to  tho  luiAitiiiie  9m4  ChlMiiii  J^uttni  of  £arQ(W» 
*they  wottM  dfoapacc  ai  leastb  Uuit  Ui  «  not  fi«il«ifQli  to.  hav^  toi«hfld  Sla* 
very  from  their  own  territories  in  order  to  render  their  subjoQts  iodu^^ioia 
•od  l»wy  ;  bw^  thf?ffcthiey  WJ^t  lihewis^  proscrihe  it  in  thwr  Colonies  for 
abe  take  of  these;  vai:s  »ul^Qt$s  t^)pelr^,  for  Ui^t  ^  th^  X^^^  B^^e,  m»} 
tm  ti^S^ory  of  their  Religion. 
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£M  ;  iMd  Be  ikifft^  iiV  bis'  di^atchfes  iwilt«  mcfntlon 
eoly  of  the  Siutb-West  winds  which  blew  duriog  tbeeil- 
fiageioent*    Besules,  as.has  been  formeriy  observed.  What  • 
|)old  wuld  the   wind*    haTe-  of  bodiesi   letel  ^t^h  th^ 
fmter)  Much  less  could  they  have  been  xjarrted  south- 
ivards  by  the  tidet  •  which  th^n  set  in  to  the  North  on  our 
eoasts :  it  mtitt  faaTe  bof n  thereibre  a  direct  Curreht  from 
tiia  North  wliicli  carried  them  to  the  South  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tides,  and  somewhat  to  the  West  by  the 
direetiMi  of  the  Atlantio'  channel.    The  Atlantic  Cur- 
irant  therefore  sets  in  te  the  South  In  Summer,  iiotwi^ 
standing  the  pretended  action  of  the  Moon  between  the 
1Vepic6;'and  n^s  course  at  that  season  can  be  ttscribed' 
only  to .  the  oieHing  of  the  n6irthern  polar  ices. 

These  two  obserratioQs  so  authentic,  f&rlher  confirm  a 
position  elsewhere  laid  down,  that  islands  kv^  placed  tk, 
tke  extremities  of  currents.  •  Lin^chatenj   who    had  so^ 
joumed  al  the  AjJores,  remarks  that  the  fragments  of  mosi 
of  the  shipwrecks  suffered  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  arc 
thrown  upon  tJieir  coasts.    The  same  thing  happens  on  thfe 
sifaoves  of  the  Bermudas,  oh  thoseof  Barbadoe^,  kt.  Thesfe 
-floatthg  bodies  are  wafted  to  prodigious  distances  regulartjr 
jand  alternately  as  tbeCorrentsof  the  Ocean  themsehres ana. 
7be  seeds  of  the  island  of  Jamaidi  tre  accordingly  coU- 
Tcyed  to  Winter  as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  that  is  more  than 
1060  leagues  from  South  to  North,  and  a  distance  of  more 
than  1100  leagoes  by  the  fliix  of  the  South  Ptolfe  5  txA  be* 
'jH^nd  a  doubt  the  flu  viatic  seeds  of  the  Orkneys  are  carried 
along  in  Summer  to  the  shotes  of  Jamaica  by  the'  fln^f  of 
the  Noith  Pole. 

The  self-sama  correspondencies  must  subsist  betwetm 
the  Vegetables  of  Holland  and  of  tlie  Azores.  I  am  not 
ac<jttai«ted  with  any  of  the  seeds  peculiar  to  the  rivers  of 
Jamaica ;  but  I  am  absolutdy  certain  th^t  they  possess  the 
nautical  eharaeters  which  I  have  obseifv^ed  in  those  of  afl 
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fluviatic  plants.  Here  then  is  a  new  confirmation  of  the* 
vegetable  harmonies  of  Nature  founded  on*  the  f  migration 
of  plants^  It  may  be  likewise  applied  to  the  emigration 
of  fishes,  which  pursue  such  long  and  winding  direction* 
through  the  open  Sea,  guided  unquestionably  by  the 
floating  seeds  of  the  fluvidtic  plantn,  for  which  th^  have 
in  ail  countries  a  decided  preference  of  taste,  anJ  which 
Nature  produces  on  the  banks  of  rivers  particularly,  with 
a  view  to  iheir  nourishment 

.    It  appears  to  me  poss'ble  to  Mankind,  by  means  of  the 
alternate  Currents  of  the  Ocean,  to  maiuti^in  a  regular 
mutual  correspondence  free  of  all  ex|'ense  over  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  the  GJobe,    It  might  perhaps  be 
possible  by  these  means  to  turn  to  very,  good,  account 
those  va^t  forests  which  cover  the  northern  di^'ricts  of 
Europe  and    of  America,    consisting  mostly  of  .fir,  and 
.which  rot  on  the  face  of  those  deserted   lands,    without 
proilucing  any  benefit  to  Man.    They  might  be  committed 
in  Summer  in  well-compacted  floats,  first  to  the  current 
of  the  rivers,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Ocean,  which 
would  convey  them  at  least  to  the  Latitude  of  our  coasts 
which  are  stripped  of  planting,  as  the  course  of  the  Ruioe 
pours  every  year  into  Holland  prodigious  rafts  of  oak  felled 
in   the  forests  of  Germany..   The  wrecks  of   the  naval 
engagement  off  Ostend,  conveyed  with  such  rapidity  to 
the  Azores,  discover  in  some  degree  the  extent  of  the 
resources  which  Nature  offers  to  supply  in  this  way. 
,  .  Geography  might  likewise  make  this  a  source  of  many 
future  useful  and  important  discoveries.    To  the  effect  of 
those  Currents  is  Christopher  Cb/tt7»t&t^  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  A  simple  reed  of  foreign  growth  thrown 
on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Azores  suggested  to  that  great 
Man  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  another  Continent 
Xo  the  Wt  St.    He  farther  thought  of  availing  himself  of  the 
{Currents  of  the  Ocean  on  his  return  from  bis  first  voyage 
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to  Amcfrica;  for,  being  in  imminent  <fanger  of  perishing 
ID  a  storm  amidst  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  without  having  it 
ill  his  power  to  inform  Europe,  which  had  so  long  slighted 
his  services  and  derided  bis  enlightened  theory,  that  he 
had  actually  at  length  found  out  a  New  World,  hein*- 
closed  the  History  of  his  discovery  in  a  cask,  which  he 
committed  to  the  waves,  confident  that  sdoner  or  later  it 
would  reach  some  shore. 

.  A  common  glass  bottle  might  preserve  such  a  deposit 
for  ages  on  the  surface  of  the  Deep,  and  waft  it  repeatedly 
from  Pole  to  Pole.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  our  haughty 
and  unfeeling  Academicians,  who  refuse  to  se^.  ahy 
thing  in'  Nature  which  they  have  not  imagined  in  their 
closet,  it  is  not  for  them  that  I  thus  dwell  on  the  detail 
and  the  application  of  these  ocean  harmonies ;  no,  it  is  for 
your  sake,  unfortunate  mariners  !  It  is  from  the  mitigation 
of  the  woes  to  which  your  profession  exposes  you  that  I 
one  day  expect  my  noblest  and  most  durable  recompense. 
One  day,  perhaps^  a  wretched  individual  of  your  descrip- 
tion, shipwreckeo  on  a  desert  island,  may  intrust  to  the 
Currents  of  the  Seas  the  sad  task  of  announcing  to  the 
habitations  of  Men  the  news  of  his  disaster,  and  of  im- 
ploring assistance.  Some  C^yx,  perhaps,  perishing 
amidst  the  tempests  of  Cape  Horn,  may  charge  them  to 
waft  his  expiring  farewell ;  and  the  billows  of  the  -South- 
ern Hemisphere  may  speed  the  tender  sigh  to  the  shores 
of  Europe,  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  some  future  Alcyone. 
After  the  facts  which  I  have  just  detailed,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  have 
their  sources  in  the  half-yearly  and  alternate  fusions  of  the 
ices  of  the  South  and  North  Poles,  as  they  have  half-yearly 
and  alternate  Currents  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  Sum. 
mer  aiid  Winter  of  each  Pole.  These  Currents  it  may  well 
be  believed,  flow  with  much  greater  velocity  than  the  floating 
iHxIieson  their  surface*  There  is  produced  at  the  Equinoxes 
%  retrogressive  impulsion  in  the  whole  mass  of  their  waters 
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atODcet  AS  appears  allbosc.eras.fmtnthcttftircnalagHa- 
UoR  of  ibe  Oorao  io  ail  Latitudes.  This  total  aod  almost 
instantaneous  sub^^rsign  caooot  poatibly  be  prodoced  by 
the  operation  of  nbe  Moon  ami  oftbe  fiun,  which  proceed 
silaays  ip  qne  direction  and  are  constantly,  confined  within 
tb?  Tropics :  b^t,  as  I  have  again  and  again  repeated,  it 
i^  prodnoed  by  tbc  beatof  the  Sun^  which  then  passeB  al^ 
most  instantaneously  from  the  one  Pole  to  the  other,  melta 
^e  frozen  Ooeao.  which  covers  it^  coiBmiinioi4«B  by  the 
effnaioo  of  it's  ices  new  sources  to  the  fluid  Ocean,  oppo^ 
site  directions  to  it'«  cairrents^and  inverts  the  pvcceding 
piepoiiderancy  of  it's  iraters;^ 

Much  les»  is  it  possible  to  deduce,  as  has  been  done,  tfa* 
eaose  otxh^  Ud^  from  the  action,  of  the  Snn  and  of  the 
Uooo  npoA  the  Eqnaior ;  for  if  this'were  so,  they  most  be 
wincb  more  conaidersble  between  the  Tropics  near  to  the 
ftKTMa  of  their  aaovements  l;han  any  where  else  ;  but  this  k 
by  90  meaifts  dtecase.  Hear  «bsiZ^/i/>iVrsiy«  respecting^ 
the  tides  on  the  toaats  of  India  nesjr  tli^  Eqoalior,  in  bia 
Trfatis€0nihe  Wmd^p  page  SI &.  ^    . 

*^  FrotfDQ  Cape  Blan<:  on  the  coasts  of  the  Sotttb-^See,  froni 
«» the  third  to  the  thirtieth  degr^  of  South  Latitude,  the 
«  fiius  and  reflux  of  the  Sea  is  oaly  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  at 

«*  nH>sttwo  feet. ,Tbe  tide*  io  the  Es^^Iodies  rise  very 

*'  little,  and  a^npt  bq  regular  as  with  us,  tliat  is  in  Europe : 
"  ^.••••Tbey  rise,"  says  he  in  ai¥Hher  place,*'  to  four,  or  at 
•*  most  five  feet,"  He  afterwards  informs  us  that  the  highest 
tide  which  be  ever  observed  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
did  not  uke  place  till  three  days  after  the  full  or  new 
Uoon., 

The  weakness  and  the  very  considerable  retardatieo  of 
these  Tides  between  the  Tropics  evidenlly  demonstrate 
therefore,  that  the  focus  of  their  au>ven>eQl^  is  not  under  tke 
Eqoatorjforif  it  were  so^  the  tides  would  be  tremendous ot% 
the  coasts  of  India  wbich.dJE?  in  U'ii  vicinity,  aed  parallel  to  it? 
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bat  tik^  ttfigm  is  iidar  the  Poles,  where  tbey  tiat  in  £tet, 
£HMn4wei4]r  .U>  tiiN»{>^y.'&ve  feet  near  MagelkiiaVStY&h,  no* 
cOfdiiig  w  9\r  Jfhn  Mif^hrougAi  aiidtot  height  equally 
c^maid^iiMe  if|  tk^ieiit^tM^e  o£  Kudson^a  Bay^.  if  we  may 

!  tetrtis  ffielie  fc>We£  reeapi tulati^B.  The  tides  are; the  half- 
Jktiiy  ^h^\fin»  of.  iheii^es  b£  one  of  the-  Poles,  j  ast  aa tte 
f(e(ieMQttiwwt»o£*tbffOeeaAareit*»  half-yeariy  effuakmS;* 
Therdiir^^wo^^iieraliQpp^teCiiitentsjann.ttaUy,  because 
-tbe  Si^iws^iKia  by  turj)^  ii^^fiw  course  of  otie  year  the  soiftb* 
em  sui4.  if^rthfTn  H^tni^ij^beret;  atid  tfaere  are  two  tides 
^V0)ry  iJh^^  becai^sa  i;^3Mtt  vv^rins  by  t«iriis  every  twen4;|^ 
£oi|«li,o^s  tJb^ea&tCtffi ^i^.the'west'erA'side  of tbePolethAi 
ismfil^bq.  "fbpfi^v^  affi^t exactly  ^»  tisH^le  id  ilia;ny 
lai^es  $iftisate4  ip  thie  Ticiiuty  Oficy  taoOffitaioa^  K^ieh  have 
cnwctipfls  :and^^  fli^K  and  r^uiitf  dii  the  day  tioae  only.  B«it 
ilc^ffnoladdiitof  d^dbt^^litt  if  the  Sun  w^rfneddtiri^g 
elM  iifgbt^dic  other  stdeofihoeie  mouneaioH^  they  woi»ld^o* 
4ecelikciwise  another  tiiin  and  retlux  in  their  Iidce^i^fldld 
^ilseqQQnlly  tiro  tides  io  twenty- four  hours  a^.intUi 
Ocean.  .  .     j  : 

Tb4rirtiafda4ioi>Of  tl^tideacif  the  Ocean,  wbieh  isahout 
tweoiy^ottt  minuses  thia  one  from  the  Otbef,  irises  iVvMa 
tbedailgr  dikmntilioftoBthe  diametin'  of  tba  Icy  cupola  of 
ibePbie  ib  fufion.  .  itecordiiigfy  the  focus  of  the  tides,  is 
yemoving  farther  and  farthcf  from  our  coasts*  If  their  ioo 
^tetiaity  13  suehy  according  to  Ba^ue^i  4l»t  our  evetiing 
tidesacetbestrongestiiR  Summer,  itis  becsosie  theyaretUd 
diurnal  effi^iona  of  our  Pole,  produced  by*  tbe  beat  of  tbe 
<ky  in  tbe  suitry  season^  If  at  that  season  they  are  kas 
•trong  m  the  monring  tbast  in  the  evening,  it  is  becausd 
tbey  ore  the  itoctuntal  dffusiona  which  colne  frant  thd 
ether  part  of  the  Pole/  and  dt^jcbargo  themselves  inta  tJM 
^onrcea  m  the  spiral  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Oeeairi 
bttt  in  a  amaller  quantity,  ^  ... 

If,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  strongest 
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.tidesy  that  is  those  of  the  erening  become  tb6  weakest ; 
and  the  weakest,  that  is  those  of  the  morning,  become  the 
strongest ;  it  is  because  they  are  then  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  Sun  on  the  South  Pole,  and  the  cause  being 
opposite  the  effects  must  be  so  likewise.  If  the  tides  are 
stronger  one  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days  after  the  full 
Moon,  it  is  because  that  Luminary  increases  by  her  heat' 
the  polar  effusions,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  Ocean.  The  Moon  possesses  a  degree  of  beat 
which  not  only  evaporates  water,  as  was  ascertained  by 
recent  experiments  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  but  which  melts' 
the  ices,  as  P/iny  relates,  in  conformity  to  the  obsenra- 
tions  of  Antiquity.  "  The  Moon  produces  thaw,  resolving 
^*  all  ices  and  frosts  by  the  humidity  of  her  influence/* 
Natural  HiUory^  Book  it.  chap.  101.  Finally,  if  the  tides 
are  more  considerable  at  the  Equinoxes  than  at  die  Sol- 
stices, it  is  because,  as  has  been  observed,  at  the  Equi- 
noxes there  is  the  greatest  possible  mass  of  water  in  the 
Ocean,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  ices  of  one  of  the 
Poles  is  then  melted,  and  those  of  the  opposite  Po)e  then 
begin  to  dissolve. 

'  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  every  tide  is  a  pohnr  effusion 
of  the  particular  day  when  it  happens  ;but  it  is  an  effect  of 
that  series  of  polar  eff'usions  which  perpetually  succeed  to 
each  other ;  so  that  the  tide  which. takes  place:  to-day  oA 
our  coasts,  is  perhaps  part  of  that  which  takes  place  it  may 
be  for  six  weeks  together  ;  and  its  motion  is  kept  up  by 
diosd  which  flow  every  day  in  it's  series.  Thus  in  a  row 
of  balls  placed  on  a  billiard  table,  the  first  which  receives  an 
impulsion  communicates  it  to  the  next,  and  that  one  to  t^ 
following;  and  so  through  the  whole  series,  and  the  last  omy 
is  detached  from  the  row  by  what  remains  of  the  moving 
force.  But  here  too  we  must  admire  that  other  harmony 
which  pervades  the  most  remote  effects  of  Nature:  it  is  this, 
that  the  evening  and  morning  tides  take  place  on  our  coasts, 
.*    •       .  as 
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as  if  they  issued  ttmt  very  day  fmm  the  higher  atid  lower 
patt  of  our  Hemisphere;  and  that  the  tidesl  of  Suminer 
are  precisely  opposite  to  those  of  Winter,  as  the  Poles, 
themselves  from  which  they  flow. 

I  could  support  this  new  theory  by  a  multitude  of  facts,- 
and  ap^ily  it  tO;  most  of  the  nautical  phenomena  whidli 
baye  hitberto  been  deemed  inexpHcable,  but  the  time 
and  the  space  left  me  forbad  it.  h  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
have  deduced  from  it  the  principal  m6vementsof  Sea9< 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  tracing  t;he  windings  of  tbia 
labyrinth  with  an-  application  and  labour:  of  which  thei 
Reader  canhot  easily  form  an  idea.  I  have  shewn  hioi  it^s 
entrance  and  outlet,  and  present  him  with  the  clew.  He 
Mdll  be.  able  undoubtedly  to  go  much  farther  without  piy 
assistance.  I  can  venture  to  assure  him  that,  by  taking 
advantage  of  these  principles,  in  perusing  journals  and 
Sea  voyages  that  pretend  to  any  thing  )ike  exactness  ii| 
dates  and  obsjervations,  such  as  those  of  AbH  Tastmin^  of 
Hugms^  of  Linschatenj  of  General  Beaulkuy  of  Frogcr^ 
of  FrascTj  p{  Dafnpiery  of  £llisy,8ic.  he.  will  find  a  new 
light  diflPused  over  those  passages  of  marine  journalsy 
which  are  for  the  most  part  so  dry  and  .so  obscure. 

Had  time  and  means  been  granted  me  to  upfold'  this 
part  of  my  subject,  and  to  display  it  in  all  the  luminoui^ 
simplicity  of  which  it  is  susceptible,.  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think  that  I  could  have  rendered  it  in  many  other  respects 
highly  interesting.  I  would  have  procured  a  representa* 
tion  on  two  )arge  solid  globes  of  the  two  general  Currently 
of  the  Ocean  in  Winter  and  in  Summer,  with  arrows 
which  should  have  expressed  the  exact  intex^vals  between 
pne  tide  and^nother :  an^lof  their  count^r<*currents,  lateral 
^o  the'  passage  of  all  straits,  which  produce  on  different 
shores  the  counter- tides,  half-daily,  daily,  weekly,  lunary, 
and  half-yearly.  These  counter-tides  should  have  pro* 
duced  others  on  the  return  at  the  passage  of  islands; 
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m  tbut  tbe  OceM  iroald  have  been  •  tepr^stnt^d  a9 
a  nst  fluki  ksuing  from  eicb  Pole  t<r  ttiKke  th«  circuit 
of  tbe  Globu,  and  forming  oh  its  iHttr^t  t  malt^ 
tude  of  counter-currents  dud  courttet-tidf*s,  all  dependant 
on  tbe  ftffottontf  cf  one  Pote  singly.  I  shbold  bati^  employed 
for  this  piirpoae  the  bott  authenicated  fnarin^  Joamals. 

It  widutd  tbeiv  bate  been  evidently  clear  that  the  bayft  tf 
Continents  and  even  of -islands  are  sheltered  f rotn  the  gelte- 
rai  Currents  ;  and  I  wtoakl  bavederoonM:rated,  on  the  don* 
tifin?y>  that  the  cofirse  and  tbe  dihfctJon  of  all  tir^irs  are 
.adapted  to  those  CarrentA  and  those  tided  of  the  Ocean^til 
Older  to  aceeierate  them  in  certain  places  and  to  retard  them 
iti  others,  just  as  tbe  con r^  of  brooks  and  rivtilets  i^  it^lf 
adapted  to  the  corretit.of  rrrenr,  and  fof  tbe  iatiit  ettd. 

I  would  have  done  more ;  in  Order  to  vindicate  Gebgra- 
phy  from  the  charge  ^f  dryness,  and  to  ttoite  tbe  graces 
trfiicball  the  kiiigdoms  Of  Native  •  cotmttmiieate  to  esich 
other,  instead  of  Ati*ovr9 1  should  hove  illustrated  my  sob* 
jeet  by  figure)}  Aiore  aiialogou^  tothose  Seas,  and  bare  ad- 
ded rftevr  proofs  to  the  theory  of  those  poLif  efflisions,  hy  a 
rBpreSfcntatiOrt  of  several  speciei^of  fishes  6f  passage,  which 
at  certam  sea80ns^<rf<he  year  resign  themselves  to  theit  cot- 
terits,  in  order  to^  pass  froai  the  oa^  He<nfspher6  to  the 
iwher.'  -    ■  '■'■■'■.""•. 

•  -  This  much  is  eertain^  that  the  principal  point  of  thcif 
llHion,  as  well  f/om  f lie  one  p6le  as  from  the  other,  pr^eiselj 
i#at  the  strait  formed  by  Guinea  and  Brasil,  where,  w  hi& 
%€eh'said,  are  formed  those  two  great  lateral  countef-Cflf* 
tents  which  retorrt  toward  the  Poles.  There  is  tiie  rendez- 
vous of  the  fishes  from  the  North  Pole,  and  from  the  Sooth. 
Herrings,  whales,  and  mackerel,  are  in  Summer  fmihd  in 
gffeat  abutjdanceon  those  shores.-  The  whales  of  theNorth 
have  foAtierly  been  so  common  at  Brasil,  that  according  to 
the  report  of  Navfgators,  thcf  fisher^  on  its  cokst*s  vvas  farmed 
Out,  ami  produced  a  coniiideraWe  revenue  to  the  King  of 
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l^ortugal.  1  know  not  how  it  may  be  at  present :  |>^hap4 
the  noise  of  European  artillery,  may  have  chased  thieai* 
away  from  those  coasts.  A  very  productive  cod-6sherjr 
was  likewise  carried  on  there,  know  all  over  America  by 
the  name  of  the  Brasil  cod. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
JSos^nan,  a  Dutch  Navigator,  who  has  pablished  a  very 
good  account  of  Guinea,  the  whales  of  that  species  which 
is  called  Northcaper  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
coasts  of  Guinea.  He  alleges  that  they  resort  thither  t« 
bring  forth  their  young :  Artus  has  favoured  us  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  6shes  of  passage  wHich  appestr  on  that 
coast  during  the  different  months  of  the  year.  Though 
it  is  very  imperfect,  we  are  enabled  by  it  to  distinguish 
the  fishes  which  are  peculiar  to  each  Pole.  lu  the  tnontlis 
of  April  and  May  it  is  a  species  of  ray  which  rises  ta  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  in  June  and  July  a  sort  of  barring, 
iu  such  quantities  that  the  Negroes,  on  throwing  among 
them  a  simple  leaden  weight  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
line  furnished  with  hooks,  always  draw  up  a  considerable* 
number  at  every  throw.  During  the  same  months  tbey 
catch  a  great  many .  lobsters,  similar,  says  Artus^  to  those 
of  Norway, 

In  September  innumerable  legions  apd  various  species 
of  mackarel  arrive  there.  At  that  season  too  appears  a 
kind  of  mullet,  which,  unlike  all  other  fishes,  who  de- 
light in  silence,  flock  to  noise.  The  Negroes  avail  them-  : 
selves  of  this  instinct  as  a  means  of  catching  them.  They  ' 
tie  to  a  piece  of  wood  sui'rounded  with  hooksja  sort  oFc^or- 
net  with  it's  clapper;  thus  furnished  it  is  thrown*  into  the 
sea  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  waves  tossiing  about  the  cor- 
net produces  a  pertain  noise,  which  attracts  the  fish  in 
question,  so  that  in  attemptitig  to  lay  hold  of  thq 
piece  of  wood,  they  are  themselves  caught.  Kind 
Nature  accordingly  thus  furnishes  to  the  poor  Negioe«J  a 
fiabery  adapted,  to-  ^qfir  capacity  aud  industry.^    This 
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speqies  of  mullet  appears  from  it's  ipstiucfb  ^fitd^f^ 
to  travel  tbroqgh  turbulent  tea&  and  at  Qoisy  seiasoos,  f^ 
he  is  visible  ooly  about  the  autumn?!  Equidoi;  »t  th^ 
revolution  of  the  seasons.  But  in  the  months  of  Octob49t 
and  November  those  shores  are  crouded  with  fishes  «boM 
nauies  and  manners  are  unknown  to  Europe  and  wbloh 
seem  to  i^pertaio  to  the  South  PoIe»  who9e  Curreuts  arft 
then  in  a  state  of  cictivity.  Suob  are  a  sea-pike  or  jack^ 
the  teeth  of  which  are  extremely  sharp  and  the  bite  very 
dangerous :  a  species  of  salmon  with  white  flesh  and  of  an 
esquisite  flavour :  another  called  the  star  of  the  sea»  a  ipe* 
cies  of  sea-do^9  which  has  a  very  large  head  and  throat  ia 
form  of  a  warming-pan  ;  it  i^  marked  on  the  back  with  ^ 
cross :  some  of  tbem  grow  to  su  ch  a  size»  that  a  single  ooe 
is  sufficient  to  load  two  or  three  canoe9.  In  December  as* 
rive  vast  quantities  of  the  korhofedo  or  moon-fish;  tbejr 
appear  likewise  in  Juue«  The  korkofedo  seems  to  tega* 
late  his  progress  by  the  solstices.  He  is  aa  broad  as  loog^ 
and  is  caught  by  a  bit  of  sugar«-cane  fixed  t>n  a  hook.  Ti|« 
appetite  which  this  fish  has  for  the  sugar*  cane  is  another 
proof  of  the  harmonies  established  between  fishes  andv^e^ 
tables.  Finally,  in  the  months  of  January,  February^ 
and  March,  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  a  qiecies 
of  small  fishy  with  large  eyes,  which  ArttAs  supposes  to  he 
the  octduSf  or  piscis  oculatus  (eyed-fish)  of  FJhi^.  Thia 
too  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  boisterous  equiooctial  Seas^^ 
for  he  firisksr  and  jumps  about  with  a  great  ,deai  of 
noise. 

iilad  time  permitted  I  would  have  extended  Ihefe  ele» 
nientary  concords  to  the  differeot  inhabitants  of  the  de«« 
partmeols  of  the  Ocean.  We  should  have  seen,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  caiise  of  the  alternate  transition  of  tur(lea» 
which  fpr  six  months  of  the  year  take  up  their  abode  in 
certain  islands,  and  wbiph  are  found  again  si5t  omBtba 
afjter  in  other  islands,  seven  or  eight  hundred  league* 
disjtant,  putting  it  beyond  tha  power  of  imaginatioo  i^ 
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ooneetve  how  ^n  amphibious  animal  so  sluggish  aod  vn*^ 
wiekFy  shouid  be  able  to  aiake  a  passage  so  ia»]ieBa« 
toward  places  which  it  t^  impossible  she  sbould  \3^€eive. 
We  should  hare  seen  their  heavy -sailing  ^^adr^ns  com* 
mitting  diemselves  ahnost  without  motion  in  the  nigM 
time^  to  the  general  Current  of  the  Ocean,  coasting 
by  moon  Mgfat  the  gloomy  promontories  of  IsVands,  and 
seeking  in  their  deserted  creeks  some  sandy  and  ttanqwl 
bank,  where  far  from  din  they  may  undisturbedly  deposife 
tbeir  eggs. 

Otbmrs,  such  as  the  mackarel,  never  &il  to  arrive  at 
t^  accustomed  season  oa  other  shores,  conveyed  b5r  the 
same  Currents,  because  then  they  are  blind.  *^  Wbeii 
^  the  mackarel  come  to  tbe  coasts  c^Caoiida/'  says  Benis^ 
iovmerly  Governor  of  that  eountry,  <' they  have  not  fhe 
^  least  gliadxheriog  of  agbt.  Tbey  have  a  sfieck  on  tbait 
^  eyes  which  does  not  fall  off  till  toward  the  end  of  Jutae ; 
M  tbencefoiwaid  Amy  see  and  are  caught  by  tbe  line.''* 
His  testimony  is  confirmed  by*  other  Navigator^  tbausgh 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

^tbtet  fifldies,  such  aa>  herrings,  expose  tbeir  siltety 
legions  tm  glitter  in  the  Sun  on  the  northern  straada  of 
Etifope  met  America,  shaded  with  firs,  and  tidvance  ftHr- 
wa^  and  forward  till  tbey  reach  even  the  palm  groves  of 
t]ie  Line,  forcing  their  way  along  tbe  shocks,  in  oppo- 
sitioff  to  tbe  tides  of  the  Sdutb,  which  are  conlinuailjf 
saf>f)lyii%  them  with  fuesfa  pasture. 

Others,  as  tbe  thunny,  make  their  way  by  favonr  of 
tlros^  very  tides,  and  enter  in  the  Spring  into  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  of  which  they-  make  a  comEplefe  circuit ;  -aod 
theiigb  tb^  leave  no  trace  on  their  watery  way,  they  do  j 
not  Ml  to  render  themselves  visible  in  the  darkest  night, 
fay  otieani^  of  the  phosphoric  Ughts  \?bTch  their  motion 
0S»:kG9^    It  ir  by  those  same  gleaibs  of  light  that  we  per-» 

^  Na(mal  Histoid  af  North^Amecica,  chap.  ii. 
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ceiine  in  the  night-time  the  turtle  with  their  dusky  eriour 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  You  would  imagine  that 
these  animals,  surrounded  by  light,  had  flambeaus  affixed 
to  their  (ins.  and  tails.  The  phosphoric  qualities  accord- 
ingly of  the  sea- water  are  in  unison  even  with  the  nocturo* 
al  voj'ages  of  fishes. 

The  Sun  is  the  grand  mover  in  all  these  harmonies. 
Arrived  at  the  Equinox,  he  abandons  one  Pole  to  Winter, 
and  gives  to  the  other  the  signal  of  Spring,  by  the  fires 
with  which  he  environs  it.  The  heated  Pole  pours  out  in 
every  direction  torrents  uf  water  and  of  melted  ices  into 
the  Ocean,  to  which  it  supplies  new  sources.  The  Ocean 
then  changes  it's  course ;  it  draws  into  it*s  general  Car* 
rent  most  of  the  fishes  of  the  North  toward  the  South  ;  and 
by  it's  lateral  counter-currents,  those  of  the  South  toward 
the  Nor^h.  It  attracts  others  even  from  the  Continent, 
by  the  illuvions  of  the  land  which  the  rivers  discharge; 
such  are  the  fishes  with  scales,  as  salmon,  which  love, 
in  general,  to  make  their  way  upward  against  the  coune 
of  rivers. 

These  floating  legions  are  attended  by  innumerable  oo« 
hofts  of  sea*fowls,  which  quit  their  natural  climates,  and 
hover  around  the  fi&hes,  to  live  at  their  expense.  It  is 
then  that  we  find  the  sea-fowls  of  the  South  flocking  to  the 
shores  of  the  North,  as  the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  the  heron, 
thestork ;  and  those  of  the  North  finding  their  way  to  the 
South,  as  the  lomb,  the  burgomaster,  the  cormorant* 
it  is  then  that  sands  and  shallows  the  most  deserted,  are 
crouded  with  inhabitants,  and  that  Nature  presents  new 
harmonies  on  every  shore* 

If  the  voyages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seas  would  have 
diffused  new  light  on  the  Currents  of  the  Ocean,  these 
same  Currents  would  have  furnished  us  with  new  light 
reftpcGting  the  forms  and  manners  of  fishes,  which  have  to 
13S  such  an  uncouth  appearance.  Most  of  these  fishes  cast 
their  spawn  iir  such  abundance,  that  the  Sea  is  frequently 
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cfjveredlby  it  for  several  leagues  together.  The  currents 
carry  ofF  this  spawn  to  prodigious  distances ;  and  while 
the  fathers  a^d  mothers  unconcernedly  indulge  in  the 
dalliance  of  love  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  their  fry  ar* 
batching  on  those  of  Africa  or  Brasil. 

We  should  hare  seen  these  categories  so  wonderfully  va- 
ried, of  a  configuration  perfectly  adapted  to  the  different 
sitbs  of  the  Ocean :  some  cut  out  into  long  sword-blades^ 
like  the  African  fish  which  bears  that  name,  take  pleasure 
in  penetrating  into  the  narrowest  crevices  of  rocks,  and 
in  stemming  the  most  rapid  currents:  others,  equally 
flat,  are  cut  into  a  circular  form,  with  two  long  horm 
likesaiKyards,  issuing  from  the  head,  and  inverted  be- 
bind,  to  sei*ve  them  as  a  helm,  as  the  silvery  moon-fish 
of  the  Antilles.  These  moon-fish  are-continually  sporting 
among  the  billows  which  break  upon  the  rocks,  without  a 
single  instance  being  known  of  any  one  thrown  ashore. 
Other  fishes  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  cut  intone  form 
of  the  chest  whose  name  they  bear,  advance  into  the  very 
niiddle  of  the  shelvy  ground  upon  the  shore,  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  water,  and  display  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dusky  rocks,  their  blue  shinring  robes,  bespangled  with 
stars  of  gold. 

While  some,  perpetually  restless,  scratch  and  scrape 
into  every  chink  along  the  beach  in  quest  of  their  prey ; 
others,  in  perfect  tranquillity  respecting  their  provision 
remain  immovable  on  a  fixed  station  expecting  it.  SodYCy 
incrusted  in  lumpish  habitations  of  stone,  pave  the  ground 
of  the  shores,  ^s  the  helmet ^  the  lambi^  and  the  ikuiliei 
others,  attached  by  threads  to  little  pebbles,  ride  at  an- 
chor at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  the  muscle  ;  others  glew 
themselves  to  each  other,  as  the  oyster;  others  fix  them'* 
selves  as  the  fjeads  of  nails  to  the  rocks,  to  which  they 
cling  by  suction,  as  the  limpit;  others  bury  themselves 
in  the  sand,  as  the  Aarp^,  the  cockle,  t lie  knife-handle; 
and  Q^ost  of  the  shsUsfisb  whose  ej^terior  garments  are 
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clear  and  brilliant;  others,  as  the  lobster  an4  the  tsnihp 
armed  with  bucklers  and  corslets,  lie  in  ambush  amoi% 
the  stones,  where  they  present  to  view  only  the  extremi* 
ties  of  Iheir  horns  and  their  great  claws. 

Had  it  been  in  my  power,  1  would  have  studied  the 
contrasts  which  those  innumerable  families  fprm  ou  the 
slime  and  on  the  rocks,  where  their  shells  sparkle  with 
the  fires  of  Aurora^  and  with  the  lustre  of  .purple  apd  of 
the  lapis  laztUz.  I  would  have  described  those  sefr- 
coloured  regions,  clothed  with  plants  of  an  infinite  vaiiety 
of  forms,  which  never  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  but 
through  the  medium  of  water.  Their  very  valleys,  where 
the  currents  gush  with  the  rapidity  of  sluices^  produce 
plants,  elastic  and  perforated,  such  as  the  leaves  of  the 
sea-peacock,  through  the  apertures  of  which  the  wavef 
pass  as  through  a  sieve.  I  would  have  represented  theijr 
rocks,  rising  from  the  depth  of  the  abyss,  like  mounda 
incapable  of  being  moved,  with  cavernous  sides,  present** 
ing  bristly  beds  of  madr^poi^s,  and  festooned  with  qaove**' 
Meg^rho^  of/HcuSfUlga^^narinu  and  other  sea-weede 
of  a^l  colours,  which  serve  as  shelter  and  bedding  for  the 
calves  and  hprses  of  the  Sea. 

During  stormy,  their  dark  bases  are  covered  with  elouds 
of  a  phosphoric  light  ^  aad  sounds  unutterable,  issaii>g 
fxowk  th^ir  untraceable  mazes,  invite  to  the  prey  the 
si^i;^  l^ions  of  the  ioh^bitants  of  tlie  mighty  Deep.  I 
woJUrld  have  endeavovired  to  force  my  way  into  those  pala-^ 
efs  of  the  Nereids,  in  order  to  unveil  mysteries  hitherto 
'  conceii^ed  &om  the  human  eye,  and  to  contemplate,  frem 
afor,  the  footsteps  of  that  infinite  Wisdom  wbi^h  are  iun-^  . 
pKi^ssed  OM  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  Ocean.  But  ire*, 
searches  so  laborious,  though  so  delightful,  of  such  im* 
pOi)I^Qe  io  our  fiiiberies^  an4  so  fertile  of  materials  fos 
>i^i«Uf)al  History,  far  trao3CQ^  t^e  fortitoes  and  the 
exertiom.  qf  ^  Solitary . 
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useful  to  Navig^UQiiL  {t  9ffmsitT%  to  m^i^  that  a  ve^ge| 
taking  her  departure  bence,  in  tbe  mouth  of  March, 
with  the  coarse  of  our  polar  effusions,  and  keeping  ia 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  channel,  might  proceed  ia 
Summer^ll  the  way  to  the  East-Indies,  continually  fs. 
voured  by  tbe  current.  This  I  am  able  even  to  prove^ 
by  the  experience  of  various  Navigators.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  season  which  is  the  Winter  of  tbe 
South  Pole,  the  weathering  of  the  Cape  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  westerly  monsoon,  which  then  predominates 
ia  those  Seas,  excites  in  them  frequent  storms,  as  well 
as  on  the  coasts  of  India,  which  are  opposed  to  it;  but 
I  believe  these  inconveniences  might  be  avoided,  by 
stretching  out  into  a  higher  Latitude. 

The  same  vessel  might  return  from  the  East-Indies 
six  months  afterwards  during  our  Winter,  aided  by 
the  effusions  of  the  South  Pole.  Advantage  might  be 
taken  on  the  contrary  of  the  counter-currents  of  the 
general  Currents,  or  of  their  lateral  Tides  to  go  or  rer 
turn*  St  the  intermediate  seasons,  by  coasting  along 
the  Continents,  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  this  Theory^ 
other  means  of  information  for  tbe  Navigation  of  all 
Seas ;  for  example,  assistance  might  be  derived  from 
those  currents  for  the  discovery  of  new  islands ;  for 
every  island  is  situated  at  the  extremity,  or  at  tbe  con- 
fluence of  one  or  more  currents,  as  every  volcano  is  placed 
in  a  counter-tide. 

Here  I  close  these  niuitical  disquisitions,  in  which 
there  are  undoubtedly,  inaccuracies  of  style,  and  mani* 
fold  imperfections  of  various  kinds;  but  determined  by 
particular  tnrcumstances  to  bring    this  Work,  without 
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delay,  before  the  tribunal  of  tbe  Public,  t  hare  hs 
tened  to  present  my  Country  with  this  last  testiiuony 
of  my  attachment.  I  reckon  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  really  intelligent,  and  presume  to  hope  they  will 
hare  tbe  .goodness  to  rectify  my  mistakes. 
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STUDY  FIRST. 


IMMENSITY    OF    NATURE:    PLAN    OF    MY   WORK. 

k)OME  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  formed  the  de- 
agix  of  composiiig  a  general  History  of  Nanirey 
in  iwxtaiiiosioi  AriitotUy  Pliny,  Chancellor  BacoA^  and 
several  iUustrious  modem  Authors.    The  field  ap-   > 

'^  peared  to  me  so  vast,  that  I  could  not  believe  the 
poasibifity  of  it's  being  entirely  pre-occupied.  Be* 
rides.  Nature  invites  to  the  cultivation  of  herself,  per^ 
sons  of  every  age  and  country ;  and  if  she  promises 
the  golden  harvest  of  discovery,  only  to  men  of  ge- 
fiius,  she  reserves  some  gleanings,  at  least,  for  the 
simple  and  unlearned}  for  such,  especially,  as,  like 
myself,  are  making  a  pause  every  step  they  advance, 
transported  at  the  beauty  of  her  divine  productions* 
J  was  farther  prompted  to  the  execution  of  my 

•  great  design,  in  the  view  of  rendering  an  acceptable 
service  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  of  meriting  their 
aj^Fobatioil ;  psurticularlythat  of  Zctt/iXVL  my  il« 
lustrious  benefactor,  who,  after  the  example  of  Titut 

-  ^sidoi  MareuS'AureliuSy  devotes  his  whole  attention 
to  the  felicity  erf  mankind. 

In  Nature  herself  alcme,  we  must  expect  to  find 

the  laws  of  Nature ;  and  we  plunge  into  difSoUty 

and  distress,  <mly  in  proportion  as  we  deviate  from 
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those  laws.  To  study  Nature,  therefore,  is  to  act  the 
part  of  a  good  subject,  ahd  of  a  friend  to  humanity. 
I  have  employed,  in  my  researches,  all  the  powers  of 
reasoning  I  possess ;  and,  though  my  means  may 
have  been  slender,  I  can  say,  with  truth,  that  I  have 
not  permitted  a  single  day  to  pass,  without  picking 
up  some  agreeable  or  useful  observation. 

I  proposed  to  begin  the  composition  of  my  Work, 
when  1  had  ceased  from  observing,  and  when  I  should 
have  collected  all  the  materials  ;necessary  to  a^History 
of  Nature;  but  I  found  myself  in  the  condition  of  the 
child,  who,  with  a  shell,  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
to  hold  the  water  of  the  Ocean. 

Nature  is  of  unbounded  extent,  and  I  am.  a  huaian 
being,  limited  on  every  side.  Not  only  her  general 
History,  but  that  of  the  smallest  plant,  far  transcends 
my  highest  powers.  Permit  me  to  relate,  on  what 
occasion  I  became  sensible  of  thisw 

One  day,  in  Summer,  while  I  wa^;busied.in  the 
arrangement  of  some  observations  which  I  h^d  made, 
respecting  the  Ibrmonies  discovera,ble  in  this  Globe 
of  o,urs,  I  perceived,  on  a  strawberry  plants  which  had 
been  accidentally  placed  in  my  window,  s<ime  ^all 
winged  insects,  so  very  beautiful  that  J  tpok  afan^y 
^  to  describe  them.  Next  day,  a  different:  sort:;a{^9f«- 
ed,  which  I  proceeded>  likewise  to  describe.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  no  less  than,  thirty-seven  i^- 
cies,i:otally  distinct,  had  visited  my  strawberry  plant: 
at  length,  they  came  in  such  crowds,  and  piesented 
siuch  variety  that  I  was  constrained  to  relinquish,  this 
study,  though  highly  amusing,  for  want  of  l^eisure, 
and^to  acknowledge  the  truth/or  want  of  ex;pr,68sion. 
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The  insects,  which  I  had.otserved,  were  all  distin* 
guishaHe  from  each  other,  by  their  colours,  their/ 
forms,  and. their  motions «  Some  of  them  shone  like; 
gokl>  others-were  of  thexrolour  of  silver,  afid  of  brass; . 
somevwsre  ^pfatted,  some  striped  j  they  weref  blue, . 
greeri,  brown,  chesnut  coloured.  The  heads  ^f 
some  were  roimded  like  a  turban v  those  of  others 
were  drawn  oiit  iritor  the  figure  of  a  CQQe,  Here  it. 
was  dark  as  a  tuft  of  black  velvet,  thpre  it  sparkled 
like  d  ruby.  •  '■  •-. .    ;r 

There,  was  not  less  Aveifsity  in  their  win^.  In 
some  they  were  loixg  rand  brilliant,  like  trans'parent 
plates  of  mother  of  p^rJ ;  in  others,  short  and  broad, 
resemblihg  net-work  of  the  finest  gauze.  Each  had 
his  particular  tiianwrof  disposing  and  managmg  his 
wings.  Some  cBisposed  thdrs  perpendicularly;  others, 
horizontally  ;  and  they  seemed  to  take  pleasure  ih 
disjdaying  them.  Some  few  spirally,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  butterflies ;  others  sprung  into  the  air,  direct* 
ing  their  fligh*  in  opposition  to  the  wmd,  by  a  me-^ 
chanism  somewhat  similar  t6  that  of  a  papfer-kite^ 
which,  in  rising,  forms,  with  the  axis  of  the  wind,  an 
angle,  I  think  of  twenty-two  degrees  and  a  half. 

Some  alighted  on  the  plant  to  deposit  thei3fr.egg&} 
others^  merely  to  shelter  thenlselves  from  the  Sun. 
But  the  greatest  part  paid  thisvisitfrom  reasons  to- 
tsflty  unknown  to  me  :  for  some  went. and  came,  in 
an  incessant  motion,  while  others  moved  only  the 
hind»  part  of  their  body.  A  great  many  pf  xhem 
renamnpd  entirely  motionless,  and  were  like  me^^  per- 
baps^.eiaployed  in  msiking  observations.  . .' 
.  I  scoifttecito_pay  any  attention,  as. being  akeady 
.    :r  B2  suflElciently 
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sufficiently  known^  to  all  the  other  tribes  of  insectSi, 
which  my  strawberry  plant  had  attracted ;  such  as 
the  snail,  which  nestles  undar  the  leaves ;  the  butter- 
fly, which  flutters  around ;  the  beetle,  which  digs 
about  it's  roots  j  the  small  worm,  which  contrives  to 
live  in  the  futrenchymej  that  is,  in  the  mere  thickness 
of  a  leaf;  the  wasp  and  honey-bee,  which  hum  around 
the  blossoms ;  the  gnat,  which  sucks  the  juicesof  the 
stem;  the  ant, which  Ucksup  the  gnat;  and,  to 
make  no  longer  an  enumeration,  the  spider,  which, 
in  order  to  find  a  prey  in  these,  one  after  another, 
distends  his  snares  over  the  whole  vicinity. 

However  minute  these  objects  may  be,  they  surely 
merited  my  attention,  as  Nature  deemed  them  nM 
unworthy  of  hers.  Could  I  refiise  them  a  plac^  in 
my  general  History, when  she  had  giv^en  them  ooe  in 
the  systemof  the  Universe?  Fora  still  stronger  reason, 
had  I  written  the  history  of  my  strawberry  plant,  I 
must  have  given  some  account  of  the  iwects  attached 
to  it.  Plants  are  the  habiution  of  insects ;  and  it  is. 
impossible  to  give  the  history  of  a  dty,  without  say- 
ing something  o^  iH^  inhabitants. 

Besides,  my  strawberry  plant  was  not  in  it's  na- 
tural situation,  in  the  open  country,  on  the  border  cf 
a  wood,  or  by  the  brink  of  arivolet,  where  it  could 
have  been  frequented  by  many  other  specits  of  living 
creatures.  It  was  confined  to  an  earthen  pot,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  Paris.  I  observed  it  only  at  vacant 
moments.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  insects  whidi  vi- 
sited it  during  the  course  of  the  day;  stattlesis  of 
those  which  might  come  only  in  the  night,  attracted 
by  steiple  emanations,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  pitiosphoric 
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lig^t,  which  escapes  our  senses.  I  was  totally  ^o- 
rant  of  the  Twious  species  which  might  frequent  it, 
at  other  s^isona  of  the  year,  and  of  the  endless  other 
Ci6Iations  which  It  might  have,,  with  -reptiles,  with 
amphibious  animals,  fishes,  birds^  quadrupeds,  and 
above  all  with  Man,  who  undervalues  every  thing 
which  he  cannot  ccmYert  to  his  own  use. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  observe  it,  from  th^ 
heights  of  my  greatness,  if  I  may  use  thie  expression 
for  in  this  case,  my  knowled^  would  have  been 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  one  of  the  insects,  who 
made  it  their  had>itation.    Not  one  of  them,  on  ex- 
amining it  with  his  little  spherical  eyes,  but  must  have 
distinguished  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  which  I 
could  not  perceive  without  the  assistance  of  a  micro* 
scqpe,  and  after  much  laborious  research.   Nay,  their 
eyes  are  inconceivably  superior  even  to  this  instru- 
ment ;  for  it  shews  ns  the  objects  only  which  are  in 
it's  focus,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  a  &w  lines ; 
whereas  they  perceive,  by  a  mechanism  of  which  we 
have  no  conception,  those  which  are  near,  and  those 
which  are  far  off.    Their  eyes,  therefore,  are  at  once 
microscopes  and  telescopes.  Besides,  by  their  circidar 
disposition  round  the  head,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  viewing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens  at  the 
same  instant,  while  those  of  the  Astronomer  can  take 
in,  at  most,  but  the  half.  My  winged  insects,  accordp 
inj^,  must  discern  in  the  strawberry  plant,  at  a  single 
^nce,  an  arrangement  and  combination  of  "parts, 
which,  assbtfid  by  the  microscope,  I  can  observe  oi^y 
separate  from  each  other,  and  in  succession. 

On  examining  the  leaves  of  this  vegetable,  with 
BS  the 
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the  aid  of  a  lens  ivhich  had  but  a  small  nu^ifybg 
power,  I  found  them  divided  into  compartments, 
hanged  ^round  with  bristles,  separated  by  canab,  and 
strewed  with  glands.  These  compartments  appeared 
to  me  similar 4:Q;Iarge.  verdant  inck>sures, their  bristles 
.to  vegi^taMes  o£a  particular  order;  of  which  some 
were  upright,  some  inclined,  seme- forked^  some  hd- 
iotved  into  tubes,  firom  the  extremity  of  which  a  fluid 
distilled ;  and  their  canals,'  as  well  as  their  glands, 
seemed  /fall  K)f  a  brilliant  liquor.    In  plants  of  a  dif- 
ferent Species,  these  bristles,  and  these  canals,  exhibit 
^rms,  colours,  and  fluids,  entirely  different.    There 
^re' even- glands,  which  resemble   basons,   rounds 
square/or -radisrted. 

-f  "Ncpw,  Kature  has  made  nothing  in  vain,    Where- 
ever  she' has  prepared  a  habitktion,  she  immediately 
•peoples  it.   She  is  never  straitened  for  want  of  room, 
^e  has  placed  animals,  furnished  with  fins^  in  a  single 
drop  of  water,  and  in  such  mnltijtudes,  that  LeewcA- 
iidekj  the  natural  Philosopher,  reckcmed  up  to  thou- 
sands of  them.  'JMany  others  after  him,  and,  among 
the  rest,  Robert  Hoaky  have  seen,  in  one  drop  of  wa- 
t€^  as  small  as  a  grain  of  millet,  some  10,  others  SO, 
'«ad  some  as  far  as  45  thousand: :  Those  ixdio  know 
iiot  how  fiar  the /patience  and  sagacity  of  an  Observer 
%an*go,  might,  perhaps,,  call  in  question  theaccuraqr 
-^  these  observations;  if  L;ye?;/«<f/,'  vfho  relates  them  ifl 
'l^jj^f/sThcJblogy  of  Insects,*  had  not  demonstrated 
•the  possibilily  of  it>  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  abun- 
ibntly  simple.  We  are  certain,  at  least,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  beittgs  whose  diffen^Bt  figures  have  ac- 
'• '    •  *'flook  H-.  chap.  S.    Sec  the -W  note     • 
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tually  been  drawn.  Others  are  found,  whose  feet 
are  armed  with  daws,  on  the  body  of  the  fly,  and 
even  on  tl^t  of  the  flea, 

.  It  is  oredibde,  then,  from  analogy,  that  there  are 
animals  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  like  the  cattle 
in^/Qur  meadows^  and  on  our  mountains ;  which  re. 
pose  under  the  shade  of  a  down  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which,  from  goblets  formed  like  so 
many  suris,  quaff  nectar  of  the  colour  of  gold  and 
silver.  Each  part  of  the  flower  must  present  to  them 
a  spectacle  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea.  The  'yel- 
low .  dnthera  of  flowers,  suspended  by  fillets  of  white 
exhilHJt  to  their  eyes,  double  rafters  of  gold  in  equili- 
brio,  on  piUars  fairer  than  ivory ;  the  corolla^  an  arch 
of  unbounded  magnitude,  embellished  with  the  ruby 
and  the  topaz ;  rivers  of  nectaf  and  honey;  the  other 
parts  of  the  floweret,  cups,  urns,  pavilions,  domes, 
which  the  human  Architect  and  Goldsmith  have  not 
yet  learned  to  imitate.     . ,  * 

I  do  not  speak  thus  from  conjecture:  for  having 
examined,  one  day,  by  the  microscope,  the  flowers 
of  thyme,Idi8tinguishedin  them,  with  equal  surprize 
and  delight,  8U[)erb  flagons,  with  a  long  neck,  of  a 
substance  resembling  amethyst,  from  the  gullets  of 
which  seeftied  to  flow  ingots  of  liquid  gold.  I  have 
never  made  observation  of  the  corolla  simply,  of  the 
smallest  flower,  without  finding  it  composed  of  an 
admirable  substance,  half  transparent,  studded  with 
brilliants,  and  shining  in  the  most  lively  colours. 

Thebeings  which  live  undfer  areflex  thus  enriched 
must  have  ideas,  very  different  from  ours,  of  Kght, 
and  of  the  other  phenomena  of  Nature.    A  drop  of 
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dew,  filtering  in  the  ca{HlIaiy  and  transpirent  tubes 
of  a  plant,  presents  to  them,  thousands  of  cascades; 
the  same  drop,  fixed  as  a  wave  on  the  e«remity  of 
one  of  irs  prickles,  an  Ocean  without  a  shore  5  eva- 
porated into  air,  a  vast  aerial  Sea*  They,  must,  there- 
fweisee  fluids  ascending^  instead  of  falling;  asmm- 
ing  a  globular  form,  instead  of  sinking  to  a  level;  and 
mounting  into  the  air,  instead  of  obeying  the  power 
of  gravity. 

Their  i^orance  must  be  as  wonderful  as  their 
l^nowledge.  ^s  they  have  a  tliorough  acquaintance 
with  the  harmony  of  only  the  nunutest  objects^  that 
of  vast  objects  must  escape  them.  They  know  not, 
undoubtedly,  that  there  are  men,  and,  am<^g  these, 
learned  men, who  know  everj  thing,  who  can  explain 
every  thipg,  who,  tran^ent  like  themselves,  {dunge 
into  an  infinity  on  the  ascending  scale,  in  which  they 
are  ]ost ;  whereas  they,  in  virtue  of  their  littleness, 
^re  acquainted  with  an  opposite  infinity.  In  the  last 
division^of  time  and  matter* 

In  these  ephemerous  beings,we  must  ^dthe  youth 
of  a  single  morning,  and  the  decrepitude  tdF  one  day. 
If  they  possess  historical  monuments,  they  must  have 
their  months,years,  ages^pochs,  proportioned  to  the 
duration  of  a  flower ;  they  must  have  a  chronology 
different  from  ours,  as  their  haudraulics  and  optics 
must  difier.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  Man  brings  the 
elements  of  Nature  near  him,  the  principles  of  his 
Science  disappe^. 

Such,  therefore,  must  have  been  my  strawberry 
plant,  and  it's  natural  inhalntants,  in  the  eyes  of  my 
winged  insects,  which  had  alighted  to  visit  it  j  but 
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apposing  I  had  been  able  to  acquire,  with  them,  an 

intimate  knowledge  of  this  new  world,  I  was  still 

very  far  from  having  the  History  of  it.  I  rnnst  have, 

previoudy,  studied  it's  relations  to  the  other  parts  of 

Nature;  to  the  Sun, which  expands  it's  blossom,  to 

Che  winds  which  sow  it's  seeds  over  and  over,  to  the 

brocks  whose  banks  it  forms  and  embellishes.  I  must 

havp  known  how  it  was  preserved  in  Winter,  during 

a  cold  capable  of  cleaving  stones  sounder ;  and  ho\^ 

it  should  appear  verdant  in  the  Sf^ng,  without  any 

puos  employed  to  preserve  it  from  the  frost  j  how, 

feeble  and  crawling  along  the  ground,  it  should  be 

^ble  to  find  it's  way  from  the  deepest  valley,  to  the 

summit  of  the  Alps,  to  traverse  the  Globe  from  north 

to  sodth,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  forming,  on 

it's  passage,  a  thousand  charming  pieces  of  chequered 

work,  of  it's  fair  flowers,  and  rose-coloured  fruit, 

with  the  plants  of  every  other  climate;  how  it  has 

been  able  to  scatter  itself  from  the  mountains  of  Ca- 

<faemire  to  Archangel,  and  from  the  Felices,  in  Nor- 

way,  or  Kamschatka^  how,  in  a  word,  we  find  it  in 

equal  abundance,  in    both  American  Continents, 

though  an  infinite  numbar  of  animals  is  making  in* 

cessant  and  universal  war  upon  it,  and  no  gardener 

is  at  the  trouble  to  sow  it  again. 

Su|q[x>sing  all  this  knowledge  acquired,  I  should 
still  have  arrived  no  farther  than  at  the  history  of 
the  genusj  and  not  that  of  the  sftecies^  \  The  varieties 
would  still  have  remained  unknown,  which  have 
each  it's  particular  character,  according  as  they  have 
flowers  single,  in  pairs,  or  disposed  in  clusters  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  colour,  the  smell,  and  the  taste  of  the 
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fruit}  according  to  thp  size,  tl\e  figure,  the  0dging» 
the  smoothness,  or  the  dQWi^y  fjothi  ng  of  their  leaves* 
One.  of  our  most  celebrated  bataaists^^Sesioi/^  kVaU^ 
iant^  has  found,  in  the  enyironsj  of  Paris  alone,  five 
distinct  species,*  three  of  which  bear  floors,  without 
prodvicipg.  fruit.  In  qur  gardens,  we  cultivate  ^tlea^t 
twelve  different  ^rt$  of  foreign  strawberries,;  that  of 
Chili,  of  Peru ;  the  ^pine^  or.  perpetual ;  the  Swe- 
dish, which  is  greei^,  &Ci  But  how  many  varieties 
are  there,  to  us  totaliy  unkjiownl  Has  not  evary  de^ 
gree  of  latitude  a  species  peculiar  to  Itself  ?  Is  it  not 
presumable^  that  there  may  be  trees.. which  produce 
strawberries,  as  there  are  those  which  bear  pease 
and  French-beans?  May  we  not  eyeA  consider  as  va* 
rieties  of  the  strawberry,  the  numei:-9us  specie^  of  the 
raspberry,  and  of  the  bramble,  with  which  it  has  a 
very  striking  analogy,  from  the  shape  of  it's  leaves; 
from  it's  shoots,  which  creep  along  the  ground,  and 
replant  themselves ;  from  the  rose  form  of  it's  flow- 
ers, and  that  of  it's  fyuit;  the  seeds  of  which  are  on 
the  outside?  ^  Has  it  not,  besides,  an  afiinity  with  the 
eglantine  and  the  ro^e-tree,  ;as  to  the  flower ;  with 
the  mulberxy,  as  to  the  fruit ;  and  with  the  trrfoil  it- 
self, as  to  ,the  leaves }  one  sp^ies  of  which,  common 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  beats,,  likewise,  it's  seeds  ag- 
grega(ted  ixito  the  form  of  asitrawberry,frorii  which  it 
derives  the  botanic  name  of  iv'ifolium  fragferwh^ihe 
strawberry-bearing  trefoil  ?  Now,  if.we  reflect,  that 
all  these  spjecies,  varieties,  analogies,  affinities,  have, 
in  every  particular  latitudeynecessary  relations  with  a 

*  Author  of  Botanicon  Parisienae. 
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mpltitude  of  animzds.aDd  thsu:  these  relaticms  are  alto- 
g^her (Unknown  to  us^  we  shall  find,  that  a  complete 
History  Of  the  strawberry  plant,  would  be  ainple  cm- 
plpyqient  for  all  the  Naturalists  in  the  world.  i 
Whpit  ^  task  tjhen,  would  it  be,  to  write  the  His- 
tory, in;  like  manher,  o£  all  the  .species  of  vegetable 
which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  Earth  ?  The  :c»- 
labrated  Linn^Us  reckoned  upfrcun  seven  to.  eight 
thousand  of  tbera  -, .  but  he  had  not  travelled.' ;  The 
famous  SherardyXx.  is  said,  'was  acquainted  with,  six- 
,teen  thousin^?  Another  Botanist  swells  his  cata- 
}ogue  up  tD  twenty  thousand.  Finally,  oujb  still more 
jhodeffn,.  boasts  of  having  himself  made^a  collectioa 
of,  tw^aJyrfivje  thousand ;  and  he  estimates  the  uunir 
rberrd^  these,; which  he  has  pot  seen,  at  four  or.  five 
tim^s  as/m.4i]y.  Bpt  all  these  enumerations  must  be 
extremely  defective,  if  it  is  considered,  as  has  been 
remiarkedbythi^  last  Observer  himself;  that  we  know 
Jittie  or.  nothing  of  the  interior  of  .Africa ;  of  that  of 
the  thWiB  Ar?ibias,  and  even  of  the  two  Americas ; 
,f€iy J^ljtle  of  Nbw  Guijniea,  New  Holland,  and  Ntw 
Z|epji«^94s.wd  of  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  the  greajsstipiirt  of ; which,  are. themselves;  stiU 
undiscovenp^.}.  ["^^e.know  hardly  any. tiling  ojf  tjhe 
4§k.Qf  Ceylon,. except  a  Uttle  of  the  coast;  >nd  of 
the,  gr^at  inland  of  Madagascar  ;  of  the  immense  ar- 
^chipelagoes  of 'the  Phijippiness  and  Moluccas,  and.  of 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  islands.  As  to  that  vast  .Coi>- 
^inent,  with  th^  exception  of  some  great  roads  in  the 
^{iteripr^  and  sfpme'part  of  the  coast  resorted  to  by.  the 
tr^ffick  of  ■  Eurppe,  we  may  a^Mm  that  it  is  whpUy 
jaikpqwn  to  usi:  \    .}  . 
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How  many  immense  districts  are  there  in  Tartary^ 
in  Siberia,  and  even  in  many  oS  tine  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  foot  of  Botanist  never  trod  f  Some, 
indeed,  have  given  us  a  herbal  of  Malabar,  Japan^ 
China,  &c  but  if  we  reflect^  that  in  thesi  countries, 
their  researches  never  penetrated  beyond  the  sea* 
coast,  and  were  generally  amfined  to  one  season  of 
the  year,  when  a  part  only  of  the  plants,  pecufiar  to 
each  dimate,  appear }  that  they  have  visited  only  the 
narrow  regions  adjoining  to  our  European  factories ; 
that  they  have  never  dared  to  plunge  into  deserts^ 
where  they  coi^ld  have  found  neither  subsistence  nor 
guide ;  ncMT  ventured  themselves  among  the  nurne* 
rous  tribes  of  barbarous  Nations,  whose  language 
they  could  not  understand ;  we  shall  find  reason  to 
conclude,  that^eir  boasted  collections,  however  va- 
faiable,  are  still  extremely  defective. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  we  ht^$  cmly  to 
compare  the  time  employed  by  them,  in  making  their 
^        collections  of  plants  in  foreign  countries,  with  that 
0       which  it  cost  Le  Vaillant  to  collect  those  of  the  vici- . 
mty  of  Paris  only.    ITie  learned  Teumefori  had  al- 
ready made  this  a  particular  study ;  and,  afiter  a  mas:.  ^i 
ter  so  indefatigable  had  completed  his  Woric,  all  the 
Botanists  of  the  capital,  it  was  thought,  might  have 
gone  to  rest.    Le  Vaillant ,  his  pupil,  had  the  courage 
to  walk  over  the  same  ground  after  him,  and  disc<v 
▼ered  such  a  considerable  quantity  of  distinct  species, 
overlooked  by  Toumefort^  that  he  doubled,  at  least, 
the  catalogue  of  our  plants.   He  made  it  amount  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred.    And  even  then,  he  did 
not  include  in  this  enumeration  those  wUch  differ 
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only  in  the  colourof  the  flowers,  and  the  spots  of  the 
le»ves^  though  Nature  freq^icntly  employs  wcfa^igns 
as  these,  ia  the  vegetable  world,  to  distinguish  the 
species,  and  to  form  their  true  characters.  Hear  what 
B$erhaave^  his  iflustrious  Editor,  says  of  his  Isd^orious 
r^earches : 

incubuit  quifif%e  htdc  labor i  ab  anno  1696,  usque  m 
Mertmn  1732  ;  Mo  quident  tanti  decMnu  temfioris  m 
eo  occupsfus  sfmper^  nuUum  prateriens  unquaiH^  cufus 
filanias  haud  eifcuterety  angulum :  vias^  agros^  vallest 
montesy  kortoi,  nemordi  stagna^  fialudei^  flumina^  rifias$ 
fossas^  ^utfi$Sp  uMdequaqm  Ituirans.  Contigit  ergo^  cr^Oj 
uidetegeret  mdximi  qua  Tournefortii  intenHmrnos  §culas 
^fugirm^*  Jl^ftrefiice  to  the  Botanicon  Parisiense^  pages 
Sand  4.^     / 

S^atjtim  U  F[aillarU^  a(XK)rdingly,  employed  no  less 
tiian  twrenty-si*  wh<^  years,  in  his  own  country, 
aiHi  wf]j|(||ie  swistajace  of  his  pufnls,  in  completing 
his  botanical  (description  c^  the  plants  of  a  few  square 
.  leagues  ;  u^usreas  the  persons  w'ho  pretend  to  give  m 
the  Botany  of  nany  foreign  countries,  were  alone 
and  nnasuated,  and  dispatched  the  business  in  a  few 
moQljja.  But,  thcmg^  his  sagacity  and  perseverance 
seem  to  haVe  kft  |ui  nothing  mc»re  to  wish  for,  I  have 

*  He  dcTOted  hit  whole  attentioQ  to  this  labocious  UB4ertakiQ|^ 
'  from  the  year  1696  to  March  1722.  During  a  period  of  guch 
•kngth,  he  Wat  conttaotly  and  unireariedly  employed  in  it,  never 
flatting  by  die  4niia!lett  cpmer  wilhoot  examining  what  plants  it 
contamed.  With  the  eye  cif  an  Obierver,  he  pried  intp  erery 
pX«ce»tfaeroada»:£e]d8»  valliet,  nountaintt  gardens,  fbrests,  pools^ 
iinoratses,  rinsers^  their  hanks,  ditches^  wells:  hence  he  Jud,  fre- 
quentlyt  the  good  fortune,  to  discover  many  things  which  escaped 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  great  Tbumtforf. 
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my  doubts,  whether  he  has'made  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  the  gifts  which  nora  scatters  over  our 
plains ;  and  whether  he  has  seen,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  the  bottom  of  her  basket.  Pliny  observed 
plants,  in  places  not  comprehended  in  Boerhactoe^ 
enumeration,  and  which  grow  on  the  tiles  that  cover 
our  houses^  on  rotten  sieves,  and  on  the  heads  of  an- 
deiit  sts^tues.  It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  we  are, 
from  time  to  time,  discovering  some,  at  no.  great 
distance  from  Paris,  which  have  no  place  in  the  Bota^ 
nicon  of  Le  Vaillant. 

For  my  own  part^if  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  respecting  the  number  of  the  distinct 
species  of  plants,  spread  over  the  Earth,  such  is  my 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  Nature,  and  of  her  subdivi- 
sions, that  r  am  disposed  to  believe,  there  is  not  a 
square  league  of  earth,  but  what  presents  s(»lie  one 
plant  peculiar  to  itself,  or  at  least,  which  thsives  there 
better,  and  appears  more  beautiful,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  This  makes  the  number,  of  the 
primordial  species  of  vegetables  amount  to  several 
millions,  difiused  over  as  many  millions  of  square 
leagues,  of  which  the  surface  of  our  Globe  consists. 
The  farther  south  we  advance,  the  more  their  variety 
increases  within  spaces  of  the  sa,nie  dimension..  The 
Isle  of  Otaheit^  in  the  South  Sea  was  found  to  have 
a  botany  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  had  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  places  in  Africa  and 
America,  which  are  situated'  in  the  same  latitude ; 
nay,  totally  different  from  thatof  the  adjacent  islands. 
And  if  we  now  reflect,  that  each  plant  Kias  several 
different  names,  in  it's  own  country  j  tliat  every  Na- 
'  :  tion 
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fibn  'imposes  pirticHhx  denominations,  and  that  all 
tkes)»  nariies,  ati^l^afit  the  greatest  part,  are  varying 
every  age,  what  diffieultieS  does  not  the  vocabulary 
aloaaid  oppose  to  the  study  of  Botany  ? 

AUtbes^Tpveiiininary  nD^ions^,  hdwever,  viimld  still 
form  onlyiOrU^l^s  Science,  dicf  we  eveh  kMW^^  in  the 
most  complete  detail,  ail  the  pdrts  of  -  which  plants 
are  composed*  It  is  the-  combination^  of  these  parts, 
theattitude  of  the  pla{Ks,  their  port,  their  elegance, 
the  harmonies  which  they  form,  when  grouped,  or 
in  contrast  with  each  other,  which  it  would  be  in-' 
terestingtodetermine.  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing 
has  been  so  much  as  attempted  on  this  subject, 
.  As  to  their  virtues,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they 
are  for  the  most  plart  unknown,  or  neglected,  or 
abused.  Thdr  qualities  are  often  preverted,  in  mak- 
ing cruel  e^cperiments  on  innocent  animals^  while 
they*might'  be  usefully  employed  as  miraculous  re- 
medies, to  counteract  the  ills  of.  human  life.  We 
have^  preserved,  for  example,  in  the  Roysd  Cabinet  at 
Parris,arrowsmorefbrmidable  than  those  df  Hercules, 
though  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  snake  of  Lerna. 
Their  points  are  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  a 
plant  so  venomous,  that,  though  exposed  to  the  air 
for  many  years,  they  can,  with  the  sfighest  puncture, 
destroy  the  most  robust  of  animals,  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  blood  bf  the  creature,  be  the  wound  ever,  so 
trifling,  instantly  congeals.  But  if  the  patient,  at  th^ 
same  instant,  is  made  to  swallow  a  small  quantity  of 
su^r,  the  circulation  is  immediately  restore.  Both 
the  poison  and  the  antidote,  have  been  discovered  by 
the  savages  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  : 

and 
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a^d  it  is  of  importance  to  ohsdr^e,  tbat  they  fiev^ 
einfdoy  in  war,  but  only  in  the  chace,  thia  mur* 
derous  method  of  destroying  life. 

Wherefore  do  not  we  who  pretend  to  ao-nuick 
humanity  and  illumination,  endeaTOinr  to  ascertain 
by  experiment^  whether  this  pinson  mig^t  not  be 
rendered  medicinal,  in  cases  of  a  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  tiood ;  and  sugar,  in  cases  of  sudden  coagula^ 
tion  ?  Alas !  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  vm  should 
apply  to  the  preservation  of  Mankind,  the  mah'gnant 
and  destructive  qualities  of  a  foreign  vegetadde,  we 
who  are  continually  abusing  for  mutual  destruotion, 
the  precious  gifts  which  Nature  has  beatowed,  in  the 
view  of  rendering  human  life  innocent  and  happy ; 
The  ehn  and  the  beech,  Cmder  the  diade  of  whidi 
omr  shepherds  and  thcdr  mates  delight  to  dance,  are 
hewn  downintocarriages,  for  moimtingthe  dmnder'* 
ing  artillery.  We[into»cate  our  soldiers  into  mad- 
ness, that  they  may  Idll.each  other,  without  hatred, 
with  that  Yery  juice  of  the  vine  which  Providence 
has  {^vento  be  the  means  of  recondiiation  among 
enenues..  The  lofty  fir-trees,  planted  by  the  benig- 
nant  hand  of  Nature,  amidst  the  snows  of  the  North, 
to  shelter  and  warm  the  inhabitwts,  are  converted 
into  tnasts  for  the  vessdb  of  Europe,  to  carry  the 
flames  of  devouring  fire  against  the  peaceful  inha- 
bitants of  the  Southern  Hemisph^e ;  ^md  the  canvas, 
designed  .f<^  the  bumble  clothing  (tf  the  village-maid, 
becomes  a  sail  for  the  plundering  corsair,  to  extend 
his  ravages  to  remotest  India.  Our  crops,  and  our 
forestS3  are  wafted  oyer  the  Ocean,  to  spread  desola- 
tion .over  both  the  C^d  and  New  Worlds. 

But 
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But  let  us  drop  the  history  of  Man,  and  resume 
that  of  Nature.   If,  from  the  vegetable,  we  make  a 
transition  to  the  animal  kingdom,  a  field  of  incom- 
parably  greater  extent  presents  itself.    An  intelligent 
Naturialist,  at  Paris,  some  years  ago  announced,  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
distinct  species  of  animals.   I  know  not  whether  the 
King's  magnificent  Cabinet  may  not  contain  more  j 
but  I  know  well,,  that  his   Hei:bals  contain  only, 
eighteen  thousand  plants,  and  that  ahbut ,  six  thou- 
sand are  in  a  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.   This  number  of  animals,  however,  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  vegetables,  is  a  mere  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  what  exists  on  the  Globe. 

When  we  recollect,  that  every  species  of  plant  is 
a  point  of  union  for  different  genera  of  insects,  and 
that  there  is  not  perhaps,  a  single  one,  but  which 
has,  peculiar  to  itself,,  a  species  of  fly,  butterfly,  gnat, 
beetle,  lady-bird,  snail,  and  the  like ;  that  these  in- 
sects serve  for  food  to  other  species,  and  these  too 
exceedingly  numerous,  such  as  the  spider,  the  dra- 
gon-fly^  the  ant,  the  formicaleo;  and  to  the  immense 
families  of  small  birds,  of  which,  many  classes^  such 
as  the  wood-pecker,  and  the  swallow,  have  no  othpr 
kind  of  nourishment^^  that  these  birds  are,  in  their 
turn,  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  §uch  as  kites,  falcons, 
buzzards,  rooks,  crows,  hawks,  vulturels,  and  others; 
that  the  general  spoil  of  these  animals,  sweepedoff 
by  the  rains,  into  the  riVers,  and  thence  to  the  sea, 
becomes  the  aliment  of  almost  innumerable  tribes 
of  fishes,  to  th^e  greatest' part  o:^  which  the  Naturalists . 
rf  Europe  have*  not  hltheho  given  a'  name j  that 
Vol.   .  C 
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numberl^  legions  of  river  and  sea-fowls  prey  upon 
these  fishes :  we  shall  have  good  ground  for  bdbying* 
that  every  species  of  the  vegetable  kii^gdppi  server 
as  a  basis  to  niany  species  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
which  multiply  around  it^  as  the  rays  of  a^prcle  round 
it's  centre. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  included  in  this 
superficial  representatipUf  either  quadrupeds,  with 
which  all  the  intervals  of -npagnitude  are  filled,  from 
the  mouse,  which  lives  under  the  grass,  up  to  the 
camelopard,  ^ho  can  feed  on  the  foliage  of  trees,  at 
the  height  of  fifteen  feet ;  or  the  amphibious  tribes  ; 
or  the  birds  of  night ;  or  reptiles ;  or  polypuses  of 
which  we  h^ve  a  knowledge  so  slender ;  or  sea  ia- 
sects,  some  families  of  which,  such  as  the  crab-fish^ 
shrimp,  and  the  like,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  fill 
the  greatest  cabinets,  were  you  to  ijitroduce  but  a 
single  individu4  of  every  species.  I  do  ^ot  include 
the  madrepore,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  s^  is 
paved  between  the  Tropics,  and  which  present  so 
many  different  species,  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  Ide  of . 
France,  two  great  h^ls  filled  with  those  which  were 
produced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  Isle,  thoi^ 
there  was  but  a  single  specimen  of  each  sort. 

I  have  made  no  mention  (^insects  of  many  kinds, 
as  the  louse  and  the  maggot,  of  which  every  animal 
specif  has  it's  particular:  varieties^proper  to  itself,  and 
which  trij^e,  at  least,  the  kingdom  of  creatures  eadst* 
ing  by  r^piration.  Neither  have  I  taken  into  the 
account,  that  infinite  number  pf  living  tbiogs,  visible 
and  invisib)^,  known  and  unknown,  which  l^tve^no 
fixed  determination,  and  ^hich  Nature  has  scati^ered 
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about,  through  the  Air,  oret  thfe  Earth,  and  akmg^ 
the  depths  of  the  Ocean. 

What  an  undertaking;  then,  ^ould  it  be,  to  de- 
scribe each  of  these  beings,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
Heaumurf  The  life  of  one  man  of  g^us,  would  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  compose  the  History,  of  a  few 
insects^  Flowevercuriou&maybethemenioirstransr 
xmtted  tous,  after  the  most  careful  r^earch,  respect* 
iag  the  manoersy  and  the  anatomy,  of  the  animals 
most  faouliarly  kjiown,  in  vain  do  we  stiU  flatter  our- 
selves with  oar  having  ac^reda  complete  acquaint^ 
aace.  The  principal  recyiisite,  in  my  o^nion,  is  yet 
wanting }  I  mean,  the  origin  of  their  friendsh^s  and 
of  their  feuds«  In  this  consists,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  essenceof  their  ifistory^towfakh  must  be  referred 
their  instincts,  their  loves,  their  wars ;  the  attire,  the 
armS'  and  the  very  form  which  Nature  f^ves  them« 
A  moral  sentiment  seems  to  have  determined  their 
physical  organization.  I  know  not  of  any  Naturalist 
who  has  engaged  in  a  research  of  this  sort.  The 
Poets  have  endeavoured  to  explain  these  wonderful 
and  innate  Instincts,  by  their  ingenious  fictions.  Hie 
swallow  Prc^n^  flies  the  forest ;  her  sister  Philomda 
delights  to  sing  in  solitary  places*  Prognd  thus^one 
day,  addresses  her  f 

Le  desert  est-il.  bit  pour  des  talens  si  beaux  f 
Venez  £ure  911X  cites  Plater  leurs  merretlks  : 

Asssi  bi(m»  en  Toyant  les  bolt, 
SaM  cesaet  il  tous  soavient  que  T6r6e  aatotfoit» 

Panni  des  demeufes  pareilles, 
Exer^asafiireiir  lur  fotdifins  \ 
C8 
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Et  c'c6t  le  iOuTenir  d^uoe  «i  cniel  oatragey. 
Qui  fait,  rqHit  sa  8oeur»  qae  je  oe  yous  suia  pak  f 

En  vayaQt  Jes  hommes,  helas  ! 

II  mVn  souvient  bien  datafitage.** 

I  never  heir  the  enchantingly 'melancholy  song  of  a 
nightingale,  shrouded  in  shrubbery,  and  th*  length- 
ened piou-piou,  which  interrupt^like  sighs^  the  music 
of  that  solitary  songster,  without  believing,  that  Na- 
ture had  revealed  her  adventure  to  the  sUttlime  JStf 
Fontaine^  at  the  time  she  inspired  him  to  compose 
these  verses.    If  thiese  fables  were  not  the  history  of 
men,  they  would  be,  to  me  at  least,  a  supplement  to 
that  of  animals.     Philosophers  of  name^  Uii£dthful 
to  the  testimony  of  their  reason  and  consd^hteihave' 
dared  to  represent  them  as  mere  machines.-    They 
ascribe  to  them  blind  instincts,  which  regulate,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  uniform,  all  their  actions,  without 
passion,without  will,  without  choice,  and  even  with- 
out any  degree  of  sensibility.    X  one  day  expressed 
my  astonishment  at  this  to  /.  /.  Rousseau;  and  said  to 
him,  it  seemed  exceedingly  strange,  that  men  of  ge- 
nius should  maintain  a  position  so  extravagant.   He 

*  Thuarimitated : 

Why  waste  such  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ?  ' 

Come,  charm  the  city  with  thy  tuneful  note, 
Thinly  too,  in  solitude,  that  form  so  fair 

Felt  violation :  flee  the  horrid  thought. 
Ah  I  sister  dear,  ^ad  Philomel  replies, 

^Tis  this  that  makes  me  shun  the  haunts  of  men : 
Tereus  and  Courts  the  anguish'd  heart  allies. 

And  hasten,. for  shelter,  to  the  woods  again.* 

very 
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very  sagefy  replied.  The  solution  h  ihis.When  Man  be. 
pHs  to  reason^  he  ceases  to  feel. 

In  order  to  confute  the  opinions  of  Such  Philosso- 
phers,  I  shall  have  recourse,  not  to-  those  animals 
whose  sagacity  and  industry  excite  our  admiration, 
sudi  as  the  beaver,  tlie  bee,  the  ant,  and  such  like. 
I  shall  produce  only  one  example,  taken  from  the 
dass  erf.  those  which  are  most  indocile,  namely  fishes, 
and  shall  select  it  from  among  a  species,  governed  by 
an  instinct  die  most  impetuous  and  the  most  stiipid, 
which  is  gluttony. 

The  shark  is  a  fish  so  voracious,  that  he  will  not 
only  devour  his  own  species,  when  pressed  by  hun- 
ger, but  swallows,  without  distinction,  every  thing 
that  drops  from  a  ship  into  the  sea,  cordage,  cloth, 
pitch,  wood,  iron,  nay,  even  knives.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  been  a  frequent  witness  of  his  abstinence,  in 
two  remarkable  circumstances;  the  one  is,  however 
urged  by  famine,  he  never  touches  2,  kind  of  small 
fish,  speckled  with  yellow  and  black,  called  the  pilots 
fish,  which  swims  just  before  his  snout,  to  guide  him 
to  his  prey,  which  he  cannot  see  till  he  is  close  to  it; 
for  Nature,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  ferocity  of 
this  fish,  has  rendered  him  almost  blind.  The  other 
case  is  this,  when  you  throw  into  the  sea  a  dead  fowl, 
the  noise  brings  him  to  the  spot,  but  on  discovering 
it  to  be  a  fowl,  he  immediately  retires,  without  de- 
vouring it;  this  has  furnished  sailors  with  a  proverb: 
ITie  shark  flies  from  the  feather.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  first  case,  not  to  ascribe  to  him  some  portion  of 
understanding,  which  represses  his  voracity,  in  favour 
of  his  guide ;  and  not  to  attribute,  in  the  second, 
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his  aTersion  to  feathered  iesh,  to  that  vi^etsat  tea- 
son,  which  destining  him  to  live  along  the  shaUowSi 
where  cadaverous  substances  of  creatures  peridnng 
in  the  sea,  i&ll  and  are  dqxwited,  kispirts  him  with 
an  aversioii  for  feathered  animals,  that  he  may  not 
destroy  the  sea  fowls,  which  rescnrt  thither  ia  great 
Qiwibers,  enoqployed,  like  Umself,  in  lookiiig  out  fer 
a  KvdihQod»  and  in  cleansing  the  shores  from  im* 
purities. 

Other  Philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  have  ascribed 
the  manners  of  animals,  as  those  of  men,  to  educa* 
tion ;  and  their  natural  afiections,  as  well  as  their 
animosities,  to  resembbudce  or  dissimifitude  of  form. 
But  if  friendsh^  is  fc^unded  in  skmlitude  of  form, 
how  comt^  it,  that  the  hen,  who  walks  in  security  at 
the  head  of  her  brood,  among  the  horses  and  o^en  of 
a  i&rm-yard,  though  part  of  her  fmvly  is  somedmes 
accidentally  <;ru^ed  by  the  feet  of  those  animals,  col- 
lects her  young,  with  anxious  in<|uietudef  at  the  «^ 
of  the  hawk,  a  feathered  animal  fike  herself,  who 
appears  in  the  sur  but  as  a  blade  pointy  and  whom* 
perhaps,  ^lie  hardly,  if  ever  saw  before  ?  ^*hy  does 
th^  dog  in  the  yard  hi]  a  barking^ia  the  night  timei 
at  the  smell  only  of  the  fpx,  an  animal  which  has  a 
sti:opg  re^mbJance  to  hiinself  ?  )f  habits  o£  laag 
standing  could  influence  anifnalB,  as  they  do  men, 
how  has  it  beefi  possible  to  render  the  ostrich  of  the 
desert  familiar  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  has  been 
made  to  carry  childneit  on  his  phimeless  crupper ; 
whereas  no  skill  has,  hitherto,  been  ^le  to  tame  the 
swallow,,  a  Wrd  which  has,  from  tiipe  immemorial, 
t>i)ik  her  nest  in  oi}r  bosses  ? 
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Where  cin  we  find,  among  the  Historians  of  Na* 
ture,  a  Tadiusy  vrho  shall  unveil  to  us  these  mysteries 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Heaven,  without  an  explanation 
of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  wrije  tlie  History  <rf  a 
single  animal  on  the  Earth  ?  We  fine!  no  one  ^)ecies 
deviating,  like  the  human,  from  the  laws  iinposedon 
it  by  Nature-  Bees,  universally,  live  in  republics,  as 
they  did  in  the  time  of  Esofi.  The  common  fly  has 
always  been  a  vagabond,  one  of  a  herd  without  any 
police  or  restraint.  How  comes  it  that,  among  these, 
no  Lycurgus  has  ever  yet  arisen,  to  reduce  them  into 
order, for  the  general  good;  and  to  prescribe  to  them,- 
asPfaiiosophers  tell  us  the  first  Legislators  among  men 
did,  laws  dictated  by  their  weakness,  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  uniting  in  sodety  ? 

On  the  other  hand.  Whence  is  it,  as  Mackiavel 
affirms  of  Nations  possessing  too  much  happiness, 
that  among  the  cihine  species,  exulting  in  the  supe* 
riority  of  their  strength,  no  Catiline  arises,  to  impel 
Ms  associates  to  take  advantage  of  the  security  of 
fhcSr  masters,  and  to  destroy  them  at  once;  no  Sfiar-- 
iacm  to  rouse  them  to  liberty  by  his  howling,  that 
they  might  live  as  sovereigns  of  the  forest,  they  to 
whom  Nature  has  given  arms,  courage,  and  skill  to 
subdue,  iii  whole  armies,  atiimak  the  most  formi- 
dable  ?  When  so  many  trivial  laws  of  Nature  are, 
under  our  vfery  eyes,  unknown,  or  misunderstood, 
how  dare  we  presume  to  assign  those  which  regulate 
the  course  of  the  stars,  and  which  embrace  the  im* 
lAensity  of  the  Universe  ? 

To  the  difficulties  opposed  to  us  by  Nature,  let  us 
ad4  those  whi(Ji  we  ourselves  throw  in  the  way. 
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First,  methods  and  systems  of  all  sorts  preparr,  ia 
every  man,  his  manner  of  viewing  objects.  I  do  not 
speak  of  Metaphysicians,  who  explain  all  by  means  of 
abstract  ideas ;  nor  of  Algebraists,  with  their  for- 
mules;  nor  of  Geometricians,  with  their  compasses; 
nor  of  Chy mists  with  their  salts  4  noi;  of  therevo* 
lutions  which  their  opinions,  though  intolerjtnt  ia 
the  extreme,  undergo  in  every  age.  Let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  notions  the  most  universally  admitted, 
and  supported  by  the  ^highest  authority. 

To  begin  with  Geographers.   They  represent  the 
Earth  as  divided  into  four  principal  parts,  where^, 
in  reality,  there  are  only  two.    Instead  of  the  rivers 
which  water  it,  the  rocks  which  form  it's  barriers,  tjie 
chains  of  mountains  which  divide  it  into  climates, 
andother  natural  subdivisions,  they  exhibit  itspeckled 
all  over  with  party  coloured  lines,  which  divide  and 
subdivide  it  into  empires,  dioceses,  principalities,  elec- 
torates, bailiwicks,  salt-magazine  districts.      They 
have  disfigured  the  originals^  or  substituted  names 
without  a  meaning,  in  place  of  those,  which  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  every  country  had  given  them, 
and  which  so  well  expressed  their  nature.    They  call, 
for  exstmple,  a  city,  near  to  that  of  Mexico,  where  the 
Spaniards  shed  such  oceans  of  human  blood,  the  Cifif 
of  *Aiigeh^hMt  to  which  the  Mexicans  gave  the-name 
of  Cuet'lax'cufian^  that  is,  the  snake  in  the  water ^  be- 
cause that  of  two  fountains,  which  issue  from  thence, 
one  is  poisonous ;  they  call  the  Missisififii^  that  great 
river  of  North  America,  which  the  natives  denomi- 
nate A//r//i2:j^7p/,  the  father  of  waters  \  the  Cordeliers  ^ 
those  high  mountains  bordering  on  the  South  Sea, 
'  .    whi<?h 
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which  aiBe^^lways  cov«'e<i  with  Snow,  and  which  ar* 
called  by  the  Peruviaas  in  the  royal  language  of  th* 
Incas,  Ritisuyu,  sfiow-ridgdj  zndso  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  other  proper  names^  They  haye  stripped  the 
works  of  Nature  of  their  distinctive  dbaratterf  ,.lind 
Nations  of  their  monuments.  -  ,   : 

On  reading  these  ancient  names,  with  their  e3t« 
planations,  in  Garcillaso  de  la  Vega  in  Thatnas  Qage^ 
and  the  earliest  navigators,  youhaveimpressed  on  the 
mind,  by  means  of  a  f?w  simple  words,  the  landscape 
of  every  country,  and  somejthingof  it's  Natural  His- 
tory :  without  taking  into  the  account,  the  respect 
attached  to  theirantiquity,  for  this  renders  the  places 
which  they  describe  stilfmore  venerable.  Thoseonly 
of  the  Chinese,  whotraffick  with  the  Europeans,  khow 
that  their  country  is  called  China.  The  name  given  it 
by  the  inhajbitants  is  Chittm'hoa^  th^^middle  kingdom* 
They  change  the  name  of  it,  when  the  familes.of  their 
sovereigns  become  extinct.  A  pew  dynasty  gives  it  a 
new  name ;  thus  the  law  has  determined,  to  instruct 
TUngs,  that  the  destiny  of  their  people  was  attached 
to  them  33  that  of  th^ ir  own  family.    Europeans 
have  destroyed  all  these  correspondencies.     They 
shallfor  ever  bear  the  punishment  of  this  injustice,  as 
well  as  that  of  so  many  other  of  their  violations ;  for, 
obstinately  perseveringtogive  whatnames  they  please 
to  the  countries  which  they  seize,  or  in  which  they 
cetjtlf « it  comes  to  pass  that,  when  you  see  the  same 
countries  on  maps,  Qr  in  Dutch,  English,  Portuguese^ 
S{Minish  or  French  books  of  travels,  you  are  utterly 
Inc^pj^ble  of  distinguishing  any  thing.    Their  very 
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km^titde  18  dunged,  for  every  Nation  now  tasike^ 
it's  own  capital  Hit  first  meridbn. 

Botanists  mislead  ui  still  more.  I  have  spcken  €^ 
Che  perpetual  variations  of  their  dictionaries ;  but 
thdr  method  is  no  less  faulty.  They  have  devised,  in 
order  to  distinguish  plants,  characters  the  most  com^ 
|iGcai»d,  which  frequently  deceive  them,  though  de« 
lived  from  all  the  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom^ 
while  they  have  never  been  able  to  express,  by  a 
single  descriptive  term,  their  combination,  from 
which  the  unlearned  can  distinguish  them  at  first 
sight.  They  must  have  magnifying  glasses  and  scales^ 
in  order  to  class  the  trees  of  a  forest.  It  is  dot  sufK^ 
cient  to  see  them  standing  and  covered  with  leaves; 
the  Botanist  must  examine  the  flower,  and  frequently 
the  fruit  too.  The  clown  knows  them  all  p^rfectly» 
in  the  boughs  which  compose  his  faggot. 

In  order  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  variefids  of 
germination,  I  am  shewn,  in  bottles,  a  long  series  of 
A^ed  grains  of  all  forms ;  but  it  is  the  capsule  ^hich 
|»^eserves  them,  the  downy  luft  which  re-sows  Aem, 
the  elastic  branch  which  darts  them  to  a  cfistancie^ 
^^t  it  imports  me  to  Examine.  To  shew  me  the 
character  of  a  flower,  it  is  presented  to  nie  dry,  dis- 
cciloured,  and  spread  out  on  the  leaf  of  a  hei^bary. 
}s  it  in  such  a  state  that  I  can  distinguish  a  lily  ?  U 
h  not  rather  on  the  brink  of  a  rivulet,  raising  it's 
stately  stem  over  the  verdant  declivity,  and  reflecting 
in  th^  limpid  stream^  it's  beautiful  caHsl^  whit^  thsm 

ivory, 

*  According  to  BotanistSy  thte  Kiy  has  no  ra&f,  but  only  a  ro- 
folbi  cowisung  of  many  petals.    They  call  the  flonwr  sf  corolla. 
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ivory,  thaC  I  diseern,  and  admire  tlie  king  of  the 
valfies  ?  Is  not  it's  incomparable  whiteness  rendered 
still  mor^  dazzling  when  spotted,  as  with  drops  of 
conl^  by  the  little,  scarlet,  hemispherical  lady-birdt 
garnished  with  black  specks  which  constantly  resorts 
to  it  as  an  asylum  ?  Who  can  discover  the  queen  of 
flowers  in  a  dried  rose  ?  In  order  to  it's  being  an  ob- 
ject, at  once,  of  love  and  of  philosophy,  it  must  be 
viewed  when  issuing  from  the  cleft  of  a  humid  rock, 
k  shines  on  it's  native  verdure,  when  the  zephyr  ba« 
lanoes  it,  on  a  stem  armed  with  thorns ;  when  Au* 
rora  has  bedewed  it  with  her  tears ;  when  by  it's 
lustre  and  it's  fragance  it  invites  the  hands  of  lovers* 
A  cantharide,  sometimes  lurking  in  it's  corolla, 
heightens  the  growing  carmine,  by  presenting  the 
contrast  of  his  emerald  coloured  robe ;  it  is  then  this 
flower  seems  to  say,  that  symbd  of  pleasure,  from 
her  charms,  and  the  rapidity  of  her  decay,  like  plea* 
sure  too,  she  carries  danger  around  her,  and  repents 
race  in  her  bosom. 

NsftttraGsts  betray  us  into  still  wider  deviation^ 

9md  the  case  which  contains  die  Sowers  a  caiix.  This  is,  eri. 
fiendy  an  abuse  of  terms.  Caiix,  in  Greek,  and  in  I^%  mean| 
a  cppj  dDd  cor^Hop  a  litde  crowa.  Now,  an  infinite  number  of 
powers,  as  die  cmcifonn,  the  papilioaaceoiw,  those  lyith  long 
throats,  ao4  a  muldtude  of  others,  are  not  fonped  like  a  coronctj 
nor  their  cases  like  cups.  I  daru  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  Bota- 
nists had  given  thp  simple  name  qf  case,  or  wnipper,  to  the  parts 
of  d9e  plant  which  inclose  and  prote^  the  flower  before  it  blows, 
dMy  woilld  have  been  on  the  rv^  \o  more  than  one  curiou§  disr 
covery.  This  impropriety  of  elementary  terms  in  the  Sciences, 
is  die  first  twist  given  to  human  reason  ;  it  is  thereby  put,  fron^ 
|hc  nery  first  aetring  out,  entirely  aside  from  the  path  of  Nature. 

frpm 
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from  Nature,  in  attemptiiig  to  explain,  by  uniform 
la^s,  and  by  the  mere  action  of  air,  water^andheat, 
the  expansion  of  so  many  plants,  growing  on  the 
^mc  dunghill,  of  colours,  forms,  savours,  and  per- 
fuines'so  different.  Do  they  try  to  decompound  the 
principles  of  them  ?  Poison  and  food  present,  in  their 
stoves,  the  same  results*  Thus  Nature  sports  herself 
with  their  art,  as  with  their  theory.  The  corn  plant 
alone,  gathered  in  handfuls  only  by  the  vulgar,  an- 
swers a  thousand  valuablfe  purposes,  while  a  multi- 
ludo  of  vegetables  have  remained  entirely  iiseless  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  learned* 

I  remember  my  having  read,  many  years  ago,  ses- 
veral  grave  dissertations  on  the  manner  of  employing 
the  horse  chesnut  as  food  for  cattle.  Every  Academy 
in  Europe. has>  at  least,  proposed  it's  own ;  and  the 
result  of  all  their  learned  disquisitions  was,  that  the 
ixorse-chesnut  was  useless,  unless  prepared  by  a  very 
cxf)ensite  process,  and  that,  even  then,  it  was  good 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  tapers  and  hair-powdcr. 
I  was  astonished  at  this :  not  that  Naturalists  should 
be  ignorant,  of  it's  use,  and  that  they  had  studied  it 
merely  as  an  article  of  luxury,  but  that  Nature  should 
have  produced  a  fruit  of  no  use  even  to  the  brute 
creation.  But  I  was  at  last  cured  of  my  ignorance, 
by  the  brutes  themselves.  I  happened  to  take  my 
walk,  one  day,  to  the  Bohde  Boulogne ^"^  with  a  branch 
of  the  horse  chesnut  in  my  hand,  when.  I  perceived 
a  goat  feeding.  I  went  up,  and  amused  myself  with 
stroking  fier.     As  soon  as  she  perceived  the  hbrse- 

*  The^wj  deBouIogney  and  Chateau  dt  Madiidy'zx^  a  woodi  and 
castlci  not  many  miles  from  Pan«.  * 
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chesant  bough,  instantly  she  seized,  and  snapped  it  - 
up.  The  lad  who  tended  her  told  me,  that  the  goatft^ 
were  all  very  fond  of  this.;pl^nt>  and  th^U:  it  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  incrjease  of  their  milk.  I  jkjt-  . 
ceived  at  some  distance, in  the  chesnut  alley,  which- 
leads  to  the  Chateau  de Madrid,  a  hereof  cow&eageyiy/ 
looking  for  horsechesnuts,  which  they  greadily  de-; 
voured,  without  sauce  or  pickle.  'Fhus  omr  learned 
andiftgemous  syst/^ms  conceal  from  »s  natural  truths, . 
with  which  every  peasant  is  acquainted:. 

What  a  spectacle;  do  our  caWb^s  of  pjreseryjed; 
animals  present  ?    To  no  purpose  has  .  t^^  ai^t'  pf  ^, 
i>Eifi^^n/99}endeavoured.to.keep  up  the  appearafK^ 
of  life.    Let  industry  doit's  utmost  to -preserve  the 
iorm,  their  stiff  and  motionless  attitude,  their  fixed. 
and  staring  eyes,  their  bristly  hair^  d\  declare  tha|( 
they  have  been  smitten  with  the  stjroke  of  .death;   la; 
such  a  state,  even  beauty  itself  inspij]^  ,hprf9|^; 
whereas  object^  the  most  homely  are  agreeable, whaik 
placed  in  the  situAtion  which  Nature  has  assignf^i^ 
thenm.    I  have  b^en  pfte^i  highly  div^i?ted,  in  tljp. 
West-Indies,  at  the  sight  o/a  crab  on  thesapd^stfawi'^ 
tng,  with  his  claws,  tq  br^  into  a  hvge  c^acoa-imt^ 
or  a  shaggy  ape  balancing  himiself  on  the.isummit  of 
a  tree,  at  the  extreipity  pi^Mcuimy  loaded  with  p od^ 
and  brillbnt  flowers.  .  \  .  i 

Our  books  of  Natural  History  are  nverely  the  ro^ 
mance  of  Nature,  and  our  cabinets  her  tomb^  Toi 
what  a  degree  have  our  speculations  and  :our  pre^u« 
dices  deeded  her  ?  Our  treatises  on  Agricpltujce 
shew  us,  on  the  plains  of  Ceres,  nothing  but  bags  of 
grain;  in  th? "mea^Jows,  tb^  beloved  haunt *of  tlie 
I  nymphs. 
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nymphs,  only  bundks  of  hay ;  and  in  the  majestic 
loi^t,  only  cords  of  wood  and  iaggots. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  violence  done  to  her  by 
Pride  and  Avarice  ?  How  many  charming  hills  have 
bben  reduced  to  a  state  of  vilhnage,  by  our  kws  ? 
What  majestic  rivers  degraded  into  servitude  by 
imposts! 

The  History  of  Man  has  been  disfigured  in  a  very 
Afferent  manner.    If  we  except  the  interest  which 
religion,  or  humanity,  has  prompted  some  good  men 
to  take,  in  fivour  of  their  fellow-creatuRS,  die  rest 
of  Historians  have  written  under  the  impulse  of  a 
diousand  diflerent  passions.  The  Politician  representa 
Man,  as  divided  into  nobifity  and  commonalty,  intO' 
papists  and  huguenotes,  into  sokfiers  and  daves ;  the 
Moralist,  into  the  avaridous,  the  hypocritical^  thede- 
bauched,  the  proud}  the  Tragic  poet,  into  tyranta 
and  their  victims ;  theCqmic,  into  droUa  and  buf« 
foons ;  the  Physician,  into  the  pituitous,  the  biKous, 
the  phlegmatic.    They  are  universally  exhibited  as 
flifaject^of  aversion,  of  hatred,  or  of  contempt:  Mbn 
has  been  universally  dissected,  and  now  nothii^  is 
shewn  of  him  but  the  carcase.    Thus  the  nuister^ 
piece  of  Creation,  Uke  every  thing  else  in  Mature^ 
has  been  degraded  by  our  learning. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  however,  that  from  sudi 
partial  means,  no  useful  <fiscovery  has  proceeded: 
but  all  these  circles,within  ^ich  we  circumscrSie  the 
Siq>reme  Power,  far  from  determining  it's  bounds, 
only  mark  the  limit  of  human  genius.  We  acoxs* 
toiii  ourselves  to  crowd  all  our  own  ideas  into  that 
narrow  space,  and  dishcmestly  to  reject  all  that  does 
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not  apcordi  with  t)iein.  We  act  the  paM  of  the  tynat 
of  Sicily,  who  fitted  the  unhappy  traveller  to  his  bed 
06  iron:  he  violently  stret((;hed  to  the  length  of  the 
bed,  the  limbs  of  those  who  were  shorter^  and  cut 
shdFt  the  Umbs  of  (hose  who  were  longer.  It  is  thus 
we  sq^ply  241  the  opera^tions  of  Nature  to  our  pttifoL 
Q^thods,  in  Qrder  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  conip* 
moR  standaifd. 

Hurried  away  myself,  by  tile  spirit  of  die  age  ia 
which  Ilivei  I  gave,  at  the  end  of  the  joumalof  my 
voyage  to  the  Is]e  of  France,  a  system  of  botany,  in 
which  I  pretended  tq  eiiplsun  the  expansiou  of  plants 
af  our  Naturalists  eiq[daia  that  of  madrepores,  from 
the  mechanism  of  the  small  antmab  which  camtitute 
tl^B.  I  quote  tUs  Work»  though  I  composed  it 
luerely  as  an  amusement,  to  prove  how  easy  it  is  to 
support  a  false  principle  by  true  ofaservitiona  i  fofy 
having  communicated  it  to  X  7.  Rousseau^  who  waSy 
it  b  wdl  known,  a  great  profi^ent  in  Botsmy,  he  said 
toQie;  Ida  mi  a^dof^t  ymr  si/st0m  ;  but  it  xootddcosi  me^ 
atUmtf  six  month  to  r^eit;  and  even  then^  Icoubl 
net  flatter  myself  with  the  certainty  ofhaoing  sncmded. 
Had  the  decision. of  this  can^d  gentleman  been; 
iriu^  unreserved,  it  could  not  have  justified  my 
libertinism* 

iktion  embellishea  the  History  of  Man  only,  it  de« 
grades  that  of  Natures  Nature  is  hersdf  the  source 
of  a}l  that  is  mgenious,  amiable,  and  beautiful.  By 
applying  to  her  the  violence  of  our  imaginary  laws, 
or  by  extending  to  aU  her  c^rations,  thosi^  with 
which  we  are  acquainteds  w^  conceal  others,  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration,  with  wUch  we  are  totaUy 
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nmafkinted:  ^WTtracld,  to  tHe  cloud  With  wMch  she 
i^eils  her  divinity,  that  of  our  own  errot**   Th^y  get 
into  credit  by  time,  by  professorhips,  by  liooks,  by 
protectors,  by  associations,  andespecially  by  penidons; 
whereas  no  one  is  paid  for  searching  after  truths, 
which. have  the  improvement  of  Mankind  for  their 
only  object.'  We  carry  with  us,  into  researches  so 
independent  and  so  sublime,  the  passions  of  the  col-' 
kge  and  o£  the  world,  mtolerance  and  envy.    * 
\  Those* wiiq  enter  first  on  the  career,  obKge  those 
wfio<xu*ie  after  them  to  walk  in  theit  footstqw,  or 
to  giv^it  up ;  as  if  Nature  were  their  patrimony,  or ' 
a^if  the'SOidy  c^  Nature  were  an  exclusive  trade,  that 
SA  not^adtmt  of  every  one's  participition.     What 
trouble  did  it  cbst  to  eradicate,  iit  f'i'ahce^ihe  meta*^ 
physics' of  -^m/^z/e*,  which  had  become  a  species  of 
reKgion  ?    The  philosophy  of  Descartes ^  which  sup-  * 
planted  it,  might  have  subsisted  to  this  day,  had  it^s 
revenues  been  as  ample.    That  of  Newton^  with  it's 
attractions,  is  not  more  solidly  established.    I  have  an 
uHboukded  respect  for  tlie  memory  of  those  great 
men,  whose  very  deviations  have  assisted  us,  in  open* 
irtg  great  highways  through  the  vast  empire  of  Na?*  * 
tore;  but, on  more  occasions  thai*i  one,'!  shall  ibmbaf 
their  principles,  and  especially,  the  general  appBdt*  '•- 
tions  which  have  been  nlade  of  them,  in  the  full  per- 
suasion, that  if  T  renounce  their  systems^  I  promote 
their  inlfenti6ns.  It  was  the  study  of  their  whdte  life 
to  raise:  men  toward  the  Deity,  by  their  sublimfe 
discov^ies,  without  suspecting  that  the  laws  which 
they  were  establishiftg-iri  Plrysics,  might,  one  day, 
served  16  subrverftKbse^pf  Morality.  i-  ' 
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In  order  to  form  a  right  judgement  of  the  magni- 
ficent spectacle  of  Nature,  we  must  suffer  every  ob- 
ject to  remain  in  it's  place,  and  remain  ourselves  in 
that  which  she  has  assigned  to  us.  It  is  from  a  re- 
gard to  our  happiness  that  she  has  concealed  from 
us  the  laws  of  her  Omnipotence.  How  is  it  possible . 
for  a  being  so  feeble,  as  Man  to  embrace  infinite 
space  ?  But  she  has  brought  within  our  grasp  what 
it  is  at  once  useful  and  delightful  to  know:  namely, 
the  emanations  from  her  beneficence.  In  the  view 
of  uniting  Mankind,  by  a  reciprocal  eommumcation 
of  knowledge,  she  has  given  to  each  of  us  in  parti- 
cular, ignorance,  treasuring  up  Science  in  a  common 
stock,  in  order  to  render  us  necessary  and  interesting 
to  each  other. 

The  earth  is  covered  over  with  vegetables  and 
animals,  the  simple  vocabulary  of  which  no  Scholar 
no  Academy,  no  one  Nation,  will  ever  be  able  per- 
fecdy  to  acquire;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
human  race  is  acquainted  with  all  their  properties. 
In  vain  do  enlightened  Nations  boast,  that  they  are 
the  great  repositories  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It, 
is  to  savages,  to  men  utterly  unknown,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  observations,  which  are  the 
source  of  all  Science.  It  is  neither  to  the  polished 
Greeks  nor  Romans,  but  to  Nations  which  we  deno- 
minate barbarous,  that  we  owe  the  use  of  simples,  of 
bread,  of  wine,  of  domestic  animals,  of  cloths,  of  dye- 
stuffs,  of  metals,  and  of  every  thing  most  useful,  and 
most  agreeable,  for  human  life. 

Modem  Europe  glories  in  her  discoveries;  but  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  Printing,  one  of  the  fairest 
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titles  to  immortalityj  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  person  so 
obscure,  that  several  cities  in  Holland,  of  Germany, 
nay,  of  China,  have  daimed  the  discovery  as  their 
own.  Galileo  would  never  have  calculatedthe  gravity 
of  air,  but  for  the  observation  of  a  fountain-player, 
who  remarked  that  water  could  rise  only  uptx) thirty- 
,  two  feet  in  the  tubes  of  a  forcing  engine.     Newton 
had  never  read  the  starry  heavens,  unless  a  spectacle- 
maker's  children  in  Zealand  had,  at  play  with  the 
lenses  in  their  father's  shop,  suggested  the  first  ideaof 
the  telescopic  cylinder.     Our  artillery  would  never 
have  subjugated  the  New  World,  but  for  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  gun-powder  by  a  lazy  monk;  and 
whatever  glory  Spain  may  pretend  to  derive  from  the 
discovery  of  that  vast  Continent,  the  Savages  of  Asia 
had  planted  Empires  there,  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Christopher  Columbus.     What  must  have  become 
of  that  great  man  himself,  if  the  good  and  simple  in- 
habitants whom  he  found  in  the  country,  had  not 
supplied  him  with  {Provisions  ?   Let  academies,  then 
accumulate  machines,  systems,  books,  elogiums:  the 
chief  praise  of  all  is  due  to  the  ignorant,  who  furnish- 
ed the  first  materials. 

Advancing  no  higher  claim,  I  presume  to  contri- 
bute my  hunible  offering.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  application,  which,  amidst  storms  long  and 
severe,  stole  away  in  these  calm  researches,  like  a  single 
day  of  serenity.  I  earnestly  wished,  if  it  should  not 
be  permitted  me  to  reach  a  boundary  at  which  to 
stop :  to  communicate  to  others,  at  least  the  pleasure 
which  I  had  enjoyed  on  my  way, 
I  have  conveyed  my  observations  in  the  best  style 
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of  which  I  am  capable ;  frequendy  stepping  aside  to 
the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  as  the  subject  carried 
me ;  sometimes  abandoning  myself  to  a  multitude  of 
projects,  which  the  infinite  intelligence  of  nature  in* 
spires ;  sometimes  dwelling  with  complacency  on 
happier  seasons  and  situations,  which  are  never  more 
to  return ;  sometimes  plunging'into  futurity,  panting 
after  a  more  fortunate  state  of  being,  of  which  the 
goodness  of  Heaven  affords  us  now  and  then  a 
glimpse,  through  the  dark  clouds  of  this  wretched 
life.  Descriptions,  conjectures,  perceptions,  views, 
objections,  doubts,  nay  my  very  ignorances,  I  have 
heaped  all  on  one  pile  ;  and  I  have  given  to  these 
ruins  the  name  of  Studies,  as  a  Painter  does  to  the  v 
studies  of  a  great  original,  to  which  he  was  unable 
to  give  a  finishing. 

Amidst  this  disorder  it  was  necessary,  however,  to 
adopt  something  like  method,  without  which,  the 
confusion  of  the  matter  must  have  stillmore  increased 
the  insuflSiciency  of  the  Author.  I  have  followed 
the  most  simple.  First,  I  endeavour  to  refute  the 
objections  raised  against  a  Providence ;  I  then  pro- 
ceed to  examine  into  the  existence  of  certain  senti- 
ments, which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  which 
constrain  us  to  acknowledge,  in  all  the  works  of  Na- 
ture the  laws  of  her  wisdom  and  goodness;  and, 
finally,  I  make  application  of  these  laws  to  the  Globe, 
to  Plants,  to  Animals,  and  to  Man. 

Such,  from  the  outset,  is  the  manner  in  which  I 

propose  to  direct  my  course.  If,  in  the  rapid  sketch 

which  I  am  going  to  present  of  it,  the  Reader  should 

be  disgusted  with  its  dryness,  I  must  intreat  him  to 
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reflect,  that  the  same  complaint  must  lie  against  aH 
abridgments;  that,  in  return,  I  spare-  him  the 
fatigue  of  a  preface ;  and  that  Pliny,  who  had  a 
much  better  head  than  mine,  has  not  hesitated  to 
make  up  the  first  book  of  his  Natural  History  of  the 
bare  titles  of  the  Chapters  which  compose  it. 

I  said  then  to  myself:  In  the  first  part  of  my 
Work,  I  will  display  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Na- 
ture on  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  started  in  it,  against  the  pro- 
vidence of  it's  Author.  I  will  conceal  no  one  of 
these  that  I  know  of;  and  in  order  to  give  them 
greater  force,  I  will  exhibit  them  in  their  combina- 
tion. I  will  employ,  in  refuting  them,  not  metaphy- 
iftcal  reasonings,  like  those  of  which  the  objections 
consist,  and  which  never  brought  any  dispute  to  a 
termiination,  but  the  facts  themselves  of  Nature, 
which  admit  of  no  reply.  With  these  same  facts^  I 
will  raise,  in  my  turn,  difficulties  which  militate 
against  the  principles  of  human  Science,  and  which 
have  been  deemed  infallible.  I  will  from  thence 
proceed  to  infer  the  feebleness  of  our  reason;  I  will 
enquire  whether  there  be  universal  truths,  and  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  order,  beauty,  correspond* 
ency,  harmony,  pleasure,  happiness,  and  their  con- 
traries; and,  finally,  what  an  organized  body  is. 

From  this  examination  of  our  faculties,  and  of  the 
effects  of  Nature,  will  result  the  evidence  of  many 
physical  laws,  constantly  directed  to  one  single  end, 
and  that  of  a  moral  law,  which  affects  Man  alone, 
and  the  sentimetit  of  which  has  been  universal,  in  aD 
ages,  and  among  all  nations*    These  are  necessary 
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prelimixiaries.  Before  we  attempt  to  rear  the  fabric, 
the  ground  must  be  cleared,  and  the  foundation 
laid. 

In  the  SECOND  part,  I  shall  make  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  Globe  j  I  shall  examine  it's  form^ 
it's  extent,  the  division  of  it's  Hemispheres;  and  as 
it  is  composed,  like  every  other  organized  work  of 
Nature,  of  parts  similar  and  of  parts  contrary,  I 
8hallconsider,successively,it's  different  elements,  and 
the  manner  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other,  the 
fire  to  air,  the  air  to  w^ter,  the  water  to  the  earth. 
This  order  establishes  among  them  a  real  subordi- 
nation of  which  the  Sun  is  the  principal  agent.  But 
he  isjiot  the  only  mover  in  Nature,  and  still  less  the 
Sovereign  Disposer.  His  uniform  action  on  the  ele- 
ments would,  at  last,  separate  or  confound  them. 
Other  laws  countier-balance  his,  and  maintain  the 
general  harmony. 

1  shall  point  out  the  admirable  variety  of  his 
course,  the  eflfects  of  his  heat  and  light,  and  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  they  are  weakened  or 
multiplied  in  the  Heavens,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
latitudes  and  seasons.  I  shall  speak  of  the  great  re- 
verberations of  Heaven,  of  the  Moon,  of  the  Aurora 
Borealisj  of  the  Stars,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  Night, 
only  so  far  as  the  human  eye  is  permitted  to  perceive 
them,  and  the  heart  to  feel  their  impression. 

I  shall  speak,  likewise,  of  the  nature  of  Fire,  not 
to  explain  it,  but  to  evince  our  profound  ignorance 
of  the  subject.  This  element,  which  renders  all 
things  else  perceptible,  itself  eludes  our  most  eager 
researches.  We  shall  demonstrate,  that  there  is 
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neither  animal,  nor  plant,  nor  even  fos^,  capable  of 
subsisting  any  length  of  time  in  it.  It  i»  the  only 
being  which  increases  it's  bulk  by  communicating 
itself.'  It  penetrates  all  bodies,  without  being  penie- 
trated  by  them.  It  is  divisible  only  in  one  dimension. 
It  has  no  gravity.  Though  nothing  attracts  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  Earth,  it  is  difiused  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  Globe.  It's  nature  diflfers  from,  that  of 
all  other  bodies.  It's  destructive  and  indefinable 
character  se^ms  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Nefwton^ 
who  considered  it  only  as  a  motion  communicated 
to  matter,  and  who  thereby  reduced  the  number  of 
Elements  to  three.  However,  as  it  is  one  of  the  four 
general  principles  of  life  in  every  living  creature ;  as 
we  often  discover  it,  in  others,  in  a  dormant  state, 
and  as  there  is  no  one,  as  we  shall  see,  but  what  has 
organs,  or  parts,  disposed  to  weaken,  or  to  multiply 
these  effects,  we  must  acknowledge  it  not  only  to  be 
an  Element,  but  Nature's  primary  agent. 

From  the  Fire  I  shall  pass  to  the  Air.  I  shall 
examine  the  quality  which  it  has  of  expanding  and 
contracting,  of  heating  and  cooling ;  and  the  effects 
of  that  vast  stratum  of  frozen  air  which  surrounds 
our  Globe,  about  a  league  above  the  surface,  and  of 
which  hardly  any  one  of  the  phenomena  has  hitherto 
been  explained. 

I  shall  next  consider  the  effects  of  Water :  in  what 
manner  heat  evaporates,  and  cold  fixes  it;  it's  differ- 
ent existences;  of  it's  volatility  in  the  air,  in  clouds, 
in  dew,  and  in  rain ;  of  it's  fluidity  on  the  earth,  in 
rivers,  and  in  Seas;  of  it's  solidity  at  the  Poles,  and 
on  lofty  mountains,  in  snow  and  ice.    I  shall  enquire 
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how  the  Seas,  which  are  the  great  reservoirs  of  this 
element,  are  distributed,  with  relation  to^  the  Sunj 
how  they  receive  fromhim,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  air,  a  part  of  their  movements;  in  what  manner 
they  continually  renew  their  waters,  by  means  of  the 
ice  accumulated  at  the  Poles;  the  annual  or  periodical 
fusion  of  which  maintains  their  flux  and  reflux  as 
constantly  as  the  fusion  of  the  ices  on  the  summit  of 
high  mountains  renews  and  supplies  the  waters  of 
great  rivers.  I  shall  hence  deduce  the  phenomena  of 
the  Tides,  of  the  Monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of  the  principal  Currents  of  the  vast  watery  Element. 
I  shall  afterwards  hazard  my  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  which  surrounds  the  Earth, 
in  the  three  states  of  volatility,  fluidity,  and  solidity; 
andshall  examine  whether  it  is  possible  that,  on  being 
all  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluidity,  they  should  entirely 
cover  the  Globe. 

I  shall  consider  in  what  manner  all  parts  of  the 
Earthy  that  is,  the  dry  land,  are  distributed  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Sun ;  so  that  there  should  be  no  cavity  of 
valley,  nor  elevation  of  rocky  mountain,  but  wh^t 
must  be,  at  some  season  of  the  year,  exposed  to  his 
rays,  and  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  per- 
fecdy  adapted  order,  to  multiply,  or  to  mitigate  his 
heat,  by  it^s  form,  or  even  by  it's  colour.  I  will  de- 
monstrate that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  irregu- 
larity of  the  different  parts  of  the  Globe,  they  are 
opposed,  with  so  much  harmony,  to  the  different 
currents  of  air,  that  there  is  no  one  but  what  is,  by 
turns,  ventilated  by  winds,  hot,  cold,  dry,  and  hu- 
niid ;  that  the  cold  winds  blow  most  constantly  into 
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warm  countries,  and  warm  winds  into  cold  countries; 
that  these  countries,  in  their  turn,  re-act  on  the  air  j 
so  that  the  cause  of  the  winds  is  not  to  be  sought,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinion,  in  the  places  whence 
they  proceed,  but  in  those  which  they  visit, 

I  shall  after  that  speak  of  the  direction  of  moun- 
tains^  of  their  declivities,  and  of  their  aspects,  with 
relation  to  the  lakes  and  Seas,  whose  emanations  their 
different  ridges  are  all  adapted  to  receive;  of  the  mat- 
ter which  attracts  them,  and  fixes  round  their  peaks, 
rising  like  so  many  electric  needles. 

Finally,  I  shall  examine  for  what  reason  Nature 
has  divided  the  Globe  into  two  Hemispheres  ;  what 
means  she  employs  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  course 
of  rivers,  and  to  protect  their  mouths  against  the 
movements  and  currents  of  the  Ocean.  I  shall  treat 
of  banks,  of  shallows,  of  rocks,  of  isles,  whether  in 
seas  or  rivers;  and  I  shall  prove,  I  am  confident  to 
say,  to  a  demonstration,  that  these  parcels  detached 
from  the  Continent,  are  no  more  ruinous  fragments, 
violently  separated  from  them,  than  bays,  gulfs,  and 
inland  seas,  are  violent  irruptions  of  the  Ocean. 

I  shall  terminate  this  part,  by  indicating  the  prin- 
cipal agents  employed  by  Nature,  in  repairing  her 
works:  how  she  makes  use  of  fire  in  the  form  of 
thunder  to  purify  the  air,  so  frequently  loaded  with 
mephitic  vapours  during  the  violent  heats  of  Sum- 
mer; and  the  waters  of  great  lakes  and  seas,  by  the 
volcanos  which  she  has  placed  in  their  neighbour- 
hood at  the  extremity  of  their  currents,  and  which 
she  has  multiplied  in  warm  countries ;  how  she 
dieanses  the  basons  of  these  very  waters,  which,  in  the   ' 
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course  of  a  few  ages,  would  be  choaked  up  by  the 
accumulated  spoils  of  the  Earth,  by  means-  of  tem- 
pest^ and  hurricanes,  which  a^tate  them  to  the  very 
foundation,  and  cover  their  banks  with  the  wreck ; 
and  how;,  after  having  restored  these  wrecks  to  their 
first  elements,  by  fires  in  the  air,  by  volcanos,  and  the 
perpetual  motion  of  the  waves,  which  reduces  them 
to  sand,  and  to  an  impalpable  powder  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sea,  she  repairs,  by  means  of  winds  and  attrac- 
tions, the  incessant  diminution  of  the  mountains,  oc- 
casioned by  the  rains  and  torrents. 

I  shall  demonstrate,  in  a  word,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  masses  of  the  niountains,  the  pro* 
fundity  of  the  vallies,  the  tempestuous  oceans,  and 
temperatures.the  most  opposite,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  this  Qlobe,  the  communication  of 
all  it's  parts  has  been  rendered  easy  to  a  being  so 
small  and  so  feeble  as  Man,  and  is  possible  only  to 
him.  This  last  view  will  furnish  me  with  some  cu- 
rious conjectures  respecting  the  earliest  voyages  un- 
dertaken by  Mankind. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  said  enough  to  shew, 
in  this  simple  prospectus,  that  the  same  Intelligence, 
whose  productions  we  so  justly  admire  in  plants  and 
animals,  presides  equally  in  the  edifice  which  we  in- 
habit. The  Earth  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
only  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;  and  it  is  this  prejudice  which 
renders  the  study  of  Geography  so  insipid ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that,  after  perusing  my  trifling  observa- 
tions, the  course  of  a  rivulet,  on  a  map,  wiU  appear 
more  agreeable  than  the  port  of  a  plant  in  a  Bota- 
nist's 
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nist's  herbal,  and  the  topography  of  a  place,  as  inte- 
resting as  it's  landscape. 

In  the  THIRD  PART  of  this  Work,  I  will  shew  how 
the  different  parts  of  plants  are  disposed  in  corre* 
spondence  with  the  Elements,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
far  from  being  a  necessary  production  of  theirs,  as 
some  Philosophers  pretend,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  always  in  opposition  to  their  action.  I  shall 
refer,  therefore,  their  flowers  to  the  Sun ;  the  thick- 
ness of  their  barks,  the  scurf  which  covers  their  buds, 
the  hair,  the  down,the  resinous  substances  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  to  the  absence  of  solar  heat ;  the 
pliancy  or  stiffness  of  their  stems,  to  the  different  im- 
pulses of  the  air;  their  leaves,  to  the  waters  of 
.  Heaven ;  finally,  their  roots,  to  sands,  to  mires,  to 
rocks,  by  their  fibres,  their  pivots,  and  their  long 
cordagei  This  last  relation  of  plants  to  the  Earth  is, 
if  I  may  judge,  the  most  important  of  all  though  the 
least  observed,  for  there  is  not  a  single  one  but  what 
is  attached  to  it,  whether  it  floats  in  water  or  balances 
itself  in  the  air;  no  one  but  derives  part,  at  least,  of 
it's  nutriment  from  thence,  and  in  it's  turn  re-acts 
on  the  Earth,  by  the  shade  which  contributes  to  it's 
freshness,  by  the  ofiial  which  fertilizes  it,  and  by  the 
roots  which  bind  it's  different  strata. 

I  shall  adhere,  however,  to  the  exterior  characters 
by  which  Nature  seems  to  divide  them  into  diflferent 
genera.  Their  principal  character  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine,  not  only  because  the  simplest  plant 
unites  a  very  great  variety  of  relations  to  all  the  Ele- 
ments, but  because  Nature  does  not  place  the  cha- 
racter 
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racter  of  her  works,  in  any  one  of  the  parts,  but  in 
their  combination.  We  shall  seek  that  of  each  plants 
therefwe,  in  it's  grain,  which,  as  being  the  princi. 
pie,  must  unite  everything  proper  for  it's  expansion, 
and  determine  at  least  the  Element  in  which  it  must 
grow.  Those  accordingly  which  have  grains  ex- 
tremely volatile,  or  furnished  with  tufts  of  down, 
pinions,  sails,  and  the  like,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Air.  They  grow,  in  fact,  in  places  exposed  to  the 
wind,  as  most  part  of  the  gramineous,  of  the  thistle 
tribe,  &c..  Those  which  have.fins,  floaters,  and  other 
instruments  of  swimming,  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Water ;  not  only  such  as  the  fucusy  the  ajga,  and 
other  sea-plante,  but  the  cocoa  tree,  the  walnut,  the 
almond  and  other  vegetables  which  affect  the  wa« 
ter's  edge,  ITiose  finally,  which,  by  their  round* 
nessj  and  other  varietiejs  of  form,  are  adapted  for  rol- 
ling, springing,  catching,  and  so  on,  and  are  suscep- 
tible of  various  other  movements,  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  Earth,  properly  so  called. 

This  reference  of  plants  to  Geography,  presents  to 
us  at  once  a  great  general  order  of  easy  comprehen* 
sion,  and  a  multitude  of  subdivisions,  which  we  may 
run  over,  very  agreeably,  in  detail.  First,  their  ge- 
nera divide  themselves,  like  those  of  animals,  into 
aerial,  aquatic,  and  terrestial.  Then,  their  classes 
are  subdivided  relatively  to  the  Zones,  and  to  the 
degrees  of  latitude  of  each  Zone  ;  such  are,  to  the 
South,  the  class  of  palms,  and  to  the  North,  that  of 
firs ;  and  their  species  to  the  territory  of  that  Zone, 
according  as  it  is  chamfmgn,  mountainous,  rocky, 
marshy,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Accordingly,  in  the  class 
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of  palms^  the  cocoa-tree  of  the  sea-shore,  the  latainer, 
on  the  strand,  the  date  of  the  rocks,  the  paknist  of  the 
mountains,  and. the  other  species,  crown  the  various 
sites  of  the  torrid  Zone ;  whereas  in  that  of  firs,  the 
pine,  the  spruce,  the  larch,  the  cedar,  and  the  others, 
divide  among  themselves  the  empire  of  the  North. 
This  order,  by  putting  every  vegetable  in  it's  natural 
place,  furnishes  us,  besides,  with  the  means  of  tra- 
cing the  use  of  all  its  parts ;  and,  I  am  bold  enough 
to  affirm,  of  tracing  the  reasons  which  have  deter- 
mined Nature  to  vary  their  form,  and  to  create  so 
many  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  so  many  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species,  by  discovering  to  us  the  ad- 
mirable correspondence  which  they  have,  in  every 
latitude  with  the  Sun,  the  Winds^  the  Water,  and 
the  Earth. 

On  this  plan,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  light  which 
Geography  may  diflFuse  over  the  study  of  Botany  ; 
and  of  the  light  with  which  Botany,  in  it's  turn.,  may 
illuminate  Geography ;  for,  supposing  we  were  en- 
abled to  form  botanical  charts,  in  which,  by  colours 
and  signs,  should  be  represented  in  each  particular 
country,  the  reign  of  each  vegetable  there  produced, 
by  determining  it's  centre  and  limits,  we  might  per- 
ceive at  once  the  fecundity  proper  to  each  district. 
This  knowledge  would  supply  very  ample  means  of 
rural  economy,  as  we  might  substitute  to  the  indige- 
nous plants  which  were  therein  greatest  abundance, 
and  mo^t  vigorous,  such  of  our  domestic  plants  as  are 
of  the  same  species,  and  which  would  there  infdlibly 
succeed.  Besides  these  different  classes  of  vegetables 
would,  in  their  various  natural  arrangement,  in- 
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dicate  the  degrees  of  the  humidity,  of  the  dryness, 
of  the  cold,  of  the  heat,  and  of  the  elevation  of  each 
district,  with  a  precision  which  our  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, and  other  physical  apparatus,  can  never 
attain.  I  omit  a  multitude  of  other  relations,  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  and  of  utility,  which  would  result 
from  such  classification,  but  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  unfold  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  FOURTH  part,  which  treats  of  Animals,  I 
shall  pursue  the  same  track.  I  shall  present,  first, 
their  relations  tb  the  Elements.  Beginning  with  that 
of  Rre,  I  shall  consider  tlie  relation  which  they  have 
to  the  Luminary  whichis  the  source  of  it,  from  their 
eyes  furnished  with  lids  and  lashes,  to  moderate  the 
lustre  of  his  light ;  from  that  state  of  torpitude,  called 
■leep,  into  which  most  of  them  fell,  when  he  is  no 
longer  above  the  Horizon;  and  by  the  colour  of  their 
ikin,and  the  thickness  of  their  furs,  corresponding  to 
their  distance  from  him. 

We  shall  then  trace  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  Air,  by  their  attitude,  their  weight,  their 
lightness;  and  the  organs  of  respiration ;  to  the  Water, 
by  the  various  curves  of  their  bodies,  the  unctiiosity 
of  their  hair  and  plumage,  their  scales  and  fins ;  and? 
finally,  to  the  Earth,  by  the  form  of  their  feiet,  some- 
times forked,  or  armed  with  prongs  and  claws,  adapt- 
ed to  a  hard  soil,  sometimes  broad,  or  furnished  with 
a  hide,  suited  to  a  yielding  soil,  and  by  other  means. 
of  progression,  whidi  Nature  ha's  varied  in  proportion 
to  the  obstacles  which  are  to  be  surmounted. 

On  the  whole  of  this  we  shall  observe,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hants,  that  so  many  configurations,  so  dif* 
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ferent,  far  from  being,  in  animals,  mechanical  effects 
of  the  action  of  the  Elements  in  which  thfey  live,  are 
on  the  contrary,  almost  always  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  these  very  causes.  Thus,  for  example,  a  great 
many  fishes  are  cased  in  rough  and  hard  shells^in  the 
bosom  of  the  waters ;  and  many  animals,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  rocks,  arc  clothed  with  soft  fiirs.  We 
shall  divide  animals,  therefore  as  we  did  vegetables, 
by  referring  their  genus  to  the  Elements,  their  classes 
to  the  Zones,  and  their  species,  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  each  Zone.  This  arrangement  at  once  puts 
every  animal  in  it's  natural  place ;  but  we  shall  re- 
duce it  to  a  fixedness  of  determination,  still  more 
precise,  and  more  interesting,  by  referring  the  species 
of  animal  to  that  of  the  plant  which  a  particular  dis- 
trict produces  in  greatest  abundance. 

Nature  herself  indicates  this  Order.  She  has  adapt- 
ed to  plants,  the  smelling,  the  mouths,  the  lips,  the 
tongues,  the  jaws,  the  teeth,  the  beaks,  the  stomach, 
the  chylification,  the  secretions  which  ensue,  in  a 
word,  the  appetite  and  instinct  of  animals.  It  can* 
not  indeed  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  every  species 
of  animal  lives  on  one  single  species  of  plant ;  but 
^ny  person  may  convince  himself,  by  experiment,  that 
each  of  them  prefers  some  one  to  every  other,  when 
permitted  to  choose.  This  preference  is  particularly 
remarkable  at  the  season  when  the  production  of 
their  young  engages  attention.  Then  they  are  de- 
termined in  fevour  of  that  which  provides  them  at 
once  with  nutriment,  litter,  and  shelter,  in  the  most 
perfect  suitableness  to  their  situation.  Thus  the  gold- 
finch affects  the  thistle,  aud  hence/  in  the  French 
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language  derives  his  name  from  that  of  the  plant*, 
because  he  finds  a  rampart  in  it's  prickly  leaves,  food 
in  it's  seeds,  and  materials  for  his  nest  in  it*s  down. 
The  bird-fly  of  Florida,  for  similar  reasons  prefers 
the  bignonia :  this  is  a  creeping  plant,  which  finds 
it's  way  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  and  frequently 
covers  the  whole  trunk.  He  builds  his  nest  in  one  of 
it's  leaves,  which  he  rolls  into  the  form  of  a  cornet; 
he  finds  his  food  in  it's  red  flowers,  resembling  those 
of  the  foxglove,  the  nectareous  glands  of  which  he 
licks ;  he  plunges  his  little  body  into  them,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  heart  of  the  flower,  like  an  emerald  set 
in  coral ;  and  he  gets  in  sometimes  so  far,  that  the 
suffers  himself  to  be  surprised  there  and  caught. 

In  the  nests  of  animals  then  we  shall  look  for  their 
character,  as  we  sought  that  of  plants  in  their  grains. 
It  is  from  these  we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  the 
.Element  in  which  they  must  live,  the  proper  site  of 
their  habitation,  the  aliment  best  adapted  to  their 
constitution,  and  the  first  lesson?  of  industry,  of  love, 
or  of  ferocity,  which  they  receive  from  their  parents. 
The  plan  of  their  life  is  contained  in  their  cradles. 
However  strange  these  indications  may  appear,  they 
are  those  of  Nature,  who  seems  to  tell  us,  that  we 
may  distinguish  theicharacters  of  her  children,  like 
her  own,  in  the  fruits  of  love,  and  the  care  which 
they  take  of  their  posterity. 

She  frequently  lodges  under  the  same  roof  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  unites  the  destiny  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  We  see  them  bursting 
together  from  the  same  sheU,  blowing,  expanding, 

*  In  French,  goldfinch  is  chardonneret^  and  thistle  chardoii, 
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propagating,  dying,  in  a  similar  progression*  At  the 
same  instant  of  time  they  present,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  the  same  metamorphoses.  While  the 
plant  is  unfolding  in  succession  it's  germs,  it's  buds, 
it's  flowers,  it's  fruits,  the  insect  is  displaying  sue* 
cessively,  on  ome  of  it's  leaves,  the  egg,  the  worm, 
the  nymph,  the  butterfly,  which  contains,  like  it's 
parents,  the  seeds  of  it's  posterity,  with  those  of  the 
plant  which  nourished  it.  It  is  thus  that  Fable,  far 
less  marvellous  than  Nature,  inclosed  the  life  of  the 
Dryad  within  the  bark  of  the  Oak. 

These  relations  are  so  striking  in  insects,  that  Na- 
turalists themselves,notwithstandingtheir  prodigious 
number  of  isolated  and  indeterminable  classes,  have 
characterized  some  of  them  by  the  name  of  the  plant 
on  which  they  live  ;  such  are  the  caterpillar  of  the 
tithymal,  and  the  silk-worm  of  the  mulberry.  But  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  animal  which  deviates 
from  this  plan,  not  even  e^scepting  the  carnivorous. 
Though  the  life  of  these  last  appears  to  be,  in  some 
measure  ingrafted  on  that  of  the  living  species ^  there 
is  not  one  among  them,  but  what  makes  use  of  same 
species  of  vegetable.  This  is  observable  not  only  in 
dogs,  which  feed  on  the  grass  that  bears  their  name, 
and  in  wolves,  foxes,  birds  of  prey,  which  eat  the 
plants  denominated  from  the  names  of  the  respective 
animals,  but  even  in  the  fishes  of  the  Sea,  which  are 
entire  strangers  to  our  Element.  They  are  attracted 
at  first  to  the  bank^,  by  insects  whose  spoils  they  col- 
lect, which  establishes  between  them  and  vegetables 
intermediate  relations;  afterwardsby  the  plants  them-  - 
selves,  for  most  of  them  come  to  spawn  on  our  coasts, 
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ttiy  iwhsiVL  cettain  plants  ate  in  flower,  or  in  fruit. 
If  these  happen  to  be  destroyed,  the  fishes  visit  us  no 
]ongen    .. 

Denis f  Govtrnbr  of  Canada,  relates  in  his  Natural 
History  of  North  America,*  that  the  ood  which  in 
shoals  used,  to  frequent  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Misc6u;di3ap|)earedin  1669,  because  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  forejsts  had  been  devoured  by  a  conflagra-, 
tion.  He  remarks,  that  the  same  cause  had  produced 
the  satDte  eflFect  in  different  places.  Thoughhe  ascribes 
the  disappeltanc^  of  these  fishes  to  the  particular  ef* 
fects  ;of  fire,  Itld  is  in  other  respects  a  vexy  intelli- 
gent Writer,  we  shall  demonstrate,  by  other  curious, 
observations  that  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by, 
the  destruction  of  the  vegetables  whichusedto  attract 
them  to  the  shore.  Thus  every  thing  in  l^ature  is 
in  stridt  ialUance.  The  Fauns,  the;  Dryads,  and  tjie 
Nereids,  walk  every  where  hand  in  hand. 

What  a  charming  spectacle  would  a  botanical  Zoo* 
logy  present  ?  What  unknown  harmonies  would  be 
reflected  from  a  plant  to  an  animal,  and  from  an  ani- 
mal to  a  plant!,  What  picturesque  beauties  would  ap- 
pear I  What  relations  of  utility,  ofevery  species,  con- 
tributing either  to  pleasure  or  to  profit,  would  re- 
sult from  it!  The  introduction  of  a  new  plant  into 
our  fields^;  would  be Sufficient  to  allure  a  new  set  of 
•songsters  to  our  groves,  and  shoals  of  unknown  fishes 
to  the  mouths  of  our  rivers.  Might  it  .not  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  even  the  family  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, by  pjBC^Ung  the  glacieres  of  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Dauphine,  and  of  Auvergne,  with  herds  of  rein- 

:  ,    .  *  Vol.  ii.  chap.  28.  page  350.     ;  . 
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deer,  an  inihial  so  valuable  in  the  northern  pirls^  id 
Europe;  or  with  the  lama  of  Peru,  who  deH^ts  in 
the  snows  at  thefoot  of  the  Andes,  and  whom  Nature 
has  clothed  in  the  finest  of  wodl?  Alittkfh^ss^afew 
rushes  of  their  own  country,  wcoild  be  enough  to  fist 
them  in  ours. 

Attempts  have  frequendy  been  itiade,  I  admit,  ta 
propagate  the  breed  of  foreign  animals  in  our  pailbs, 
by  observing  even  the  choice  of  those  species  t^^hose 
xiative  climate  came  nearest  to  oufs  j  but  they  all 
Itoguish  and  die,  because  no  care  Avas  taken  to  ttaaa*- 
plant  them  with  their  propel:  vegetable.  You  see* 
them  always  resdess,  with  the  head  hanging  down* 
scratching  up  the  ground,  as  if  demaAding  from  it 
the  nourishment  which  they  had  lost.  A  sinj^e  harh 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  quiet  thcm,by  reodUng 
the  tastes  of  their  early  life,  the  breeds  whidi  Used 
to  fan  them,  the  tool  fountains  and  refreshing  shades 
of  their  native  country :  less  unhappy,  however,  thaa 
Man,  who  can  be  cured  of  regret  only  by  the  total 
loss  of  memory. 

In  the  'BXTTH  PART,  we  shall  speak  of  Man.  Every 
Work  of  Nature  has  presented  to  us  hitherto  ^filjr 
partial  relations  j  Man  will  furnish  such  as  are  uni- 
versal. We  shall  examine,  first,  those  iifi  which  h^ 
stands  to  tire  Elements.  Beginning  with  that  of 
Light  and  Fire,  we  shall  observe,  that  his  eyes  ire 
turned,  not  towards  Heaven,  as  the  Poets,  and  ^veh 
sotne  Philosophers  allege,  but  to  the  Horizon  j  s5 
that  he  may  view  at  once  the  Heaven  which  illu- 
minates, and  the  Earth  which  supporter  him.  tiKs 
visual  rays  take  in  near  half  of  ^e  celestial  HeiQi- 
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«phe^e,  and  pi  tbe  plane  on  which  he  treads,  and 
their  rAch  extends  from  the  grain  oif  sand,  which 
he  ^rj^qipks  undeif  fopr,to  the  st;ar  which  shines  over 
his  head,  at  an  innmeasurable  distance. 

Hq  alon^jOf  anipals,  can  enjoy  e<juallyth«  day  and 
th^  night}  he  aloije  can. bear  tpliye  within  the  torrid 
^Qq?,'  and  ^pon  ^he  ices  of  the  frigid.  ,  If  certain. 
anijijal$arQ  partakers  wit^  ]nm  in  these  advantages, 
it  is  onjy  bty  means  of  his  instructions,  and  under  his 
jgrpteptipjn.  Jtor  all  this  he  is  indphted  to  theEle- 
men^Qf  pir^^  of  :^hich  ^  is  the  Sove^ejgn. 

Lordv  p9infi  i!^Uj)thoVs*pretend,  that  certain  of  the. 
brute  cri^atfoa  ijij^der^t^icj' t^  management  ,o£  it, 
?nd  tha|:vthe  mppi;eys  \n  A^ierica  keep,  up  the,  fires 
kindjec^jby  jtr^y pliers  in  the  forests.  Np  one  denie* 
that  thpy  love  it's  heat^sm^ respyt  foij:  for  Warmth^ 
when  lS{^  ?^??9^-  Buf  ^s  they  have  perceived  it** 
utility.  Why  hav?  they  npt  preserved. the  use  qf  it?. 
Hqwejjfer  simple  the  mftnner  o^  keeping  up  fire  piay. 

ever  a^t^m  to  that  degree,9f  sagacity.         .;     ■       - 
The  dog,  much  more  intelligent  than  the  monkey, 
a  witne$^  ey^y  ^9}^^  V^  the  effects  of  fire  ;  accuse 
tono^d,  jip  .our  kitcheiK,  to  live  only  on  meat  that  is 
dressed',  tf  you  give  him  raw  flesh  will  pever  dream 
of  g0}pg,t9  roast  it  on  the  coals.   This  barrier,  wjhicl^ 
separates  yizn  fropi  the  ^)rute, weak  as  it  may  appear, 
is  ii>siijrmountable  ta  animals.    And  this  is  one  of 
the  ffjs^t  blessings  qf  Frovidence,  bestowed  for  th^ 
general  security ;  for  how  many  unforeseen  and  irre- 
parable conflagrations  would  take  place/were  Fire  at 
their  cKsposal?   God  has  intrusted  the'^rst  agent  iii 
^' j^g'  *  Nature,. 
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Nature,  to  that  being  al6ne  whb,  by  his  reas6n,  is 
qualified  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 

While  some  Historians  bestow  this  faculty  on  the 
brutes,  others  deny  it  to  Man.  They  allege  that 
many  Nations  were  entirely  destitute  of  it,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans  among  them.  To  prove 
this,  they  quote  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marianne 
Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Thieves,  by  a. 
calumnious  imputation  so  common  among  saflors. 
But  this  assertion  is  grounded  on  bare  supposition  ;• 
namely,  on  the  very  natural  astonishment  exfpressed 
by  diese  Islanders,  on  seeing  their  villages  set  on  fire 
by  the  Spaniards,*  whom  they  had  received  with 
kindness.  They  contradict  themselves,  at  the  saine 
time, -by  relating,  that  these  very  people  used  canoes,^ 
daubed  over  with  bitumen,  which  necessarily  sup- 
posed, ih  the  case  of  savages  unacquainted  *with  iron, 
tliat  fire  been  had  employed'irt  the  hoUbwirig  of  their 
canoes,  or^at  least  in  careening  them.  Finally,  we 
are  tolrfj  that  they  fed  on  rice,  the  preparation  of 
which,  however  simple,  Requires  of  necessity  the 
application  of  fire.  •' 

This  Element  is  universally  necessary  to  human 
existence,  eveti  in  the  hottest  cRmate^.  By  means  of 
fire  alone,  Man  guards  his  habitation  by  night  from 
the  ravenous  beasts  of  prey :  drives  away  the  insects 
which  thirst  for  his  Wood;  clears  the  ground  of  the 
trees  and  plants  which  cover  it|  and  whose  stems  and 
trunks  would  resist  every  species  of  cultivation,should 

*  See  the  History  rf  their  Discoveries,  by  Magellan ;  the  History 
of  the  Marianne  Isles,  by  Father  Gobien,  yol.  ii.  page  44 ;  and  ti^t 
01  the  West-Indies,  by  Herrera,  Vol.  iii.  pages  10  and  712. 
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he  find  meap^,  any  other  way,  to  bring  thenr  down. 
In  a,  word>  in  every  country,  with  fire  he  prepares 
his  food,  dissolves  metals,  vitrifies  rocks^  hardens 
day,  soiEtens  iron,  and  gives  to  all  the  productions  of 
the  Earth  the  forms  and  the  combinations  which  hi| 
necessities  require.  ; 

The  benefits  which  he  derives  from  the  Air  are.  no 
less  extensive.  Few  animals  are,  like  him,  capable 
respiring,  with  equal  ease,  at  the  level  of  the  Sea,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains;  Man  is  thf^ 
only  being  whd  gives  it  all  the  modulations  of  which 
it  is.  susceptible.  With  his  voice  alone,  he  imitates 
the  hissing,  the  cries,  the  singing  of  all  animals;  while 
he  enjoys  the  gift  of  speech,  denied  to  every  other. 
Sometimes  he  communicates  sensibility  to  the  Air ; 
he  makes  it  to  sigh  in  the  pipe,  to  complain  in  the 
flute,  to  threaten  in  the  trumpet,  and  to  animate  to 
the  tone  of  his  passions,  the  bjass,  the  box*tree,and 
the  reed.  Sometimes  he  makes  it  his  slave;  he 
forces  it  to  grind,  to  bruise,  and  to  move,  to  his 
advantage,  an  endless  variety  of  machinery.  In  a 
word,  he  yokes  it  to  his  car,  and  constrains  it  to 
waft  him  even  over  the  billows  of  the  Qcean. 

That  Element,  in  which  few  of  the  inhabitapts  of 
Earth  are  able  tp  live,  and  which  separates  their  dif- 
ferent classes,  by  a  boundary  more  insurmountable 
than  that  of  Climate,  presents  to  Man  alone  the 
easiest  of  communications-  He  swims  in  it,  he  dives, 
he  pursiues  the  sea-monster  to  the  abysses  of  the  deep; 
he  hunts  and  stabs  the  whale  even  under  mountains 
of  ice }  and  alights  on  every  island  in  the  bosom  o  f 
the  Sea,  and  asserts  his  empire  over  it. 

E»  But 
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•  But  he  had  no  need  of  that  jvhich  hedierdste  cfvcr 
Air  and  Water,  to  render  "his  sovereignty  univei^. 
He  has  only  to  remain  on  the  Earth  '"^tre  lie  ^sra^ 
born.  Nature  has  planted  his  throne  oft  Ms  cfraidle. 
Every  thirig  that 'lives  comes  thither  to  ^y  i&n 
homage.  Inhere  is  not  a  vegetable  but  \\^hat  fixes  it's 
roots  under  liis  feet,  not  a  bird  but  th^e  btflds  his 
nest,  not  k  'fish  but  there  deposits  her  spaira. 

Whatever  irregularity  may  appear  on  the  mrSite 
of  hisdoinaih,  he  its  the  only  feeing  formed  with  ifhe 
capacity  of  pervading  all  it's  parts.     Ahd  what, 'in 
this  respect,  excites  the  hijghest  admiratidh,  there  is 
'established  among  all  his  lihAys  an  eqloilibrium  ^s6 
perfect,  so  difficult  to  be  preserve^d,  so  cdntrary  to 
the  laws  of  our  mechanism,  that  there  ils  no  Sculptor 
capable  of  forming  a  statue  reiembling^an,  broader 
and  heavier  above  than  beIo\^^,  which  shall  bfe  able  to 
'maintain  an  erect  position,  and  remlaln  immoveable, 
on  a  basis  so  small  as  his  feet.    It  wouii  be  quicfcly 
overset  by  the  slightest  bi-eath  of  wind.    iioW  much 
more  then  would  bte  requisite  to  make  it  walk  like 
Man  ?  There  is  no  animal  whose  ^body  is  susceptible 
of  so  many  different  movements  j  aAd  Tam  tem|>te<i 
to  believe,  that  he  unites  in  hlm^df  ill  the  possible 
varieties  of  animal  motion,  on  seeirtg  how  he  bends, 
kneels,  creeps,  slides,  swilrnS,  tumbles  himVetf  into 
the  form  of  an  arch,  rounds  himself  likfe  a  wheel, 
like  ^  bowl,  walks,   ru^is,  leaps,  Springs,  iActoiits, 
descends,  climbs ;    iiji  a  'word,   hoW   his  4FraiAe  Is 
equally  adapted  to  xlamber'to  the  sumttit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  walk  on  the  iiii^fab  of  the  'irfoV;*  to 
traverse  the  pver  andfthe  fbi^est^topick  tBer'moss  cf 

^'-  the 
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.thfi  fcMw^oa,  a^  die  fruit  of  the  palQi-triee ;  to  feed 

Jtjbe  beejiaflidtQl^ine  the  elephant. 

With  aU  these  advant^nges,  N^tiure  has  coUectecjl  in 
ijti^  h^aiaa  figure^every  thiog  thatis  lovely  in  colour 
9134  in  £pFt%whether  from  h^i^mopy  or  from 
Te^he^e  she  has  added  it^oyem.e^ts  the  most  majestic 
aptid  ilie  most  ^race^uJ.  From  an  siccurate  observation 
0f  4)is  Visg^has  been  enabled  to  finish,  iby  a  master* 
9tt^e»  ^e  portrait  of  Venous  disguisedy  talking  with 
'EneaSy  who  xenuuned  ignorant  who  ^  was,  whik 
bea\ity  only  was  di^hyed,ibut  distinguiBhed  her  the 
iixstentshe  began  to  nkrve :  f^eta  incessu  ftaituf  Dea; 
¥  Her  .gsjit  dedared  the  <Toddefis**^* 

The  AuTHQ&cf  Nature  has  united  in  Man.eva(y 

f  jqiedai.of)beauty,  and  has  farmed  of  &ese  a  combi- 
aBationiSQwondfirfiil,  that  all  animals,in  their  natural 
.statei,  ave^rucky  at  sight  of  him,  withioye  or  with 
tesror  ;/tlBS'W«  shalldemonstrate  by  more  than  one 
carious  tr^mark.  Thus,  too,  is  fulfilled  the  .Word 
j«rMcfaj0ai£Brre)l  on  him  the  original  sovereignty  of 
.  the  Wofhl:  f  ^^  ^nd  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 

/^^i of iyou  shalLbe  upon  evisry  beast  of  the  Earth,  and 

;.^*  iupqn  every »fQwl  of  the  iVir,  upon  all  that  moveth 

'  ^^.'Upon  Earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  Sea :  into 

-  *^  iyourjuand  are  they:  delivered/' 

As  he  is  the  only  being  who  has  the  disposal  of 

*■  Milton's  description  of  Eve  is  still  more  characteristic  of 
female  majesty  in  motion : 
-  >^       Giaoe  was  in  all  her  steps^  Heaven  in  her  eye  : 
.    ilneffrygffiGure,  dignity  aodlote. 

Far*.  Lost,  Book  XT. 
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iRre,  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  so  he  alone  prac* 
tises  Agriculture,  which  is  it's  support.  All  firugivor* 
bus  animals  have,  like  him,  occasion  for  lt,nrtost  o^ 
them  the  experience,  but  no  one  the  practice.  The 
ox  never  thinks  of  resowingthegrain  whkh  he  treads 
t)ut  on  the  bafn-floor,  nor  the  monkey,  ttie  maize  of 
the  field  which  he  plunders.  We  are  pr«setited  with 
far-fetched  theories  of  the  relations  whichmay  subsist 
between  brutes  and  Man,  in  the  view^  of  tedudng 
them  to  a  level,  while  the  trivial  differences  areover- 
looked,  which  are  continual  before  our  ey^  and 
interpose  between  us  and  them  an  immeashikble  in- 
terval, and  which  are  the  more  wanderfiil^  l^e  more 
easy  it  appears  to  surmount  the^difficulty.   '.     ^. 

Every  one  of  the  brute  dreation  is  ci#cum8cnb;sd 
within  a  narrow  sphere  of  vegetables,  and  of^meaas 
necessary  to  gather  th^m.  No  one  extends  hb  in- 
dustry beyond  it's  instinct;  be*  it's  waiuis  what  they 
may.  Man  alone  raises  his  intelligeacenprrta  that  of 
Nature.  He  not  only  piitsae^  her  pkms,  hut /recedes 
s  from  them«  He  substitutes  others  in  their,  place.  He 
covers  regionsdestined  for  fbrestsswithcornaqd  wine. 
He  says  to  the  pine  of  Virginia,  and  to^thechesmit  of 
India,  *'  You  shall  grow  m  Europe/* .  Natuore  speconds 
his  efforts,  and  seems,  by'her  complaisance,  to  i|ivite 
him  to  prescribe  laws  to  her.  .1 

For  hirii  she  has  covered  the  Earth  with  plants^^  and 
though  their  species  be  infinite.,  tliere  is  not  a  jingle 
one  but  may  be  converted  to  his  us?.  She  has,  first, 
selected  some  out  of  every  ^rlass,  to  minister  to  his 
pleasure,  or  to  his  support,  wherever  he  pleases  to 
fix  his  habitation ;  from  atnbttg  the  palm-groves  of 

^  Arabia, 
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Arabia,  the  date  \  among  the  ferns  of  the  Moluccas, 
the  sago ;  aniiong  the  reeds  of  Asia,  the  sugar-cane; 
among  the  solanums  of  America,  the  yam  ;  among 
the  lianne  tftbe,  the  vine ;  among  the  papilionaceous, 

'aflie  JFrenchrbean  and  the  pea ;  finally,  the  potatoe,  the 
manioc,  the  maize,  and  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  fruits,*  grains,  and  roots,  proper  for  food,  are  distri- 
buted for  him,  in  every  family  of  vegetables,  and  oyer 
every  latitude  of  the  Globie.    She  permits  the  plants 

^  "which  are  most  useful  to  him  to  grow  in  all.cUmates; 
the  domestic  pknts,  from  the  cabbage  up  to  the  corn, 
alone,  like  Man  himself,  are  citizens  of  the  WorJd. 
The  others  serve-  for  his  bed,  for  his  roof,  for  his 
<:lQthing,  for  medicine,  at  least  for  fuel  And,  in 
<xt^t  that  there  might  be  no  one  but  what  should 
contribute  to  th^  support  of  \m  life,  and  that  the  dis* 
tance  or  ruggedness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
noight  interpose  no  obstacle  to  his  enjoyment  of  them, 
Nature  has  formed  certain  animals  to  seek  them  out 
fox  him,  and  to  convert  them  to  his  use. 

The  animals  are  formed  in  the  most  wonderful 

;  manner,  at  once  to  live  in  situations  the  most  rugged, 

.  »id,  animated  by  an  instinct  the  niost  tractabk,  to 
associate  with  Man.  The  lama  of  Peru,  with  his 
jFotkedfeert,armed  with  two  i^urs,  scrambles  over  the 
precipices  of  the  Andes,  and  brings  back  to  him  his 
rosercbloured  fleece.  The  rein-deer»  with  her  broad 
)Mk1  cloven  hoof,  traverses  the  snows  of  the  North, 
and  fills  for  him  her  dugs  distended  withcream^in 
the  mossy  pastures.  The  ass,  the  camel,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  are  detadied  on  his  service  to  the 
focks,  to  the  sahds,  to  tjhe  mountains,  and  to  the 
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movasses  of  the  torrid  2k)ne.  £T»ry  vermis  $iip{ioit« 
ing  a  race  of  servants  Bor  him ;  the  rottg^t;  the  most 
robust ;  the  most  patient,  the  most  ungntefiiL 

But  animals  alone,  in  which  are  united  the  greater 
number  of  utilities,  live  with  ihim  iot»r«  the  whok 
face  of  the  earth.  The  sluggish  cow  pastures  in  the^ 
cavity  of  the  valley,  the  bounding  she^  on  the  de^ 
clivity  of  the  hill.  The  scrambling  goat  bvowzes 
among  the  shrubs  of  the  rock ;  the  hog,  armed  with 
a  snout,  turns  up  the  foundation  of  the  marshy 
Iground,  with  the  hdp  of  an  appendage  of  ^purs, 
iwhich  Nature  has[pbnted  ahcve  his  heels,  to  pre- 
vent his  sinking  in  it ;  the  swinumngdudc  fefeds  en 
the  fittviatic  plants^  the  ben^  with  attentive  eye, 
'picks  'up  eveiy '  gmin  scatteted  aboutr asid'lo^t lu'the 
£eld ;  tbe  jngeon,  oana^d  wing,  4}otte^s  a^nihr 
^tritmte  from  the  refinse  of  the  cgrove,  and  the  frugal 
ibee  turns  to  account  for  the  use  of  Man,  even  die 
jsmall  dust  on  the  flow^. 

There  is  no  corner  of  the  Earth  where  the  whole 

ir^etabk  crop  may  .not' be  reaped^  Uliose  plants 

which,  are  rejected  by  one,  are  a  delicacy  Jta  another ; 

/tnd  even  to  the  iinny  tribes, .  contribute  to  their  f^t* 

xtess*  The  hog  devours  thehoEseotail  and  hen-bane  -, 

'  fihe  goat,  the  thistle  and  hemlock.   All  r0tainy  in  the 

reveningyto  the  habiiatidn.of  Man,  winh  mi](nnuits, 

^  sirith  bleating8,.with  cries  of  joy,bringingibaitfe'lohim 

/the  delicious  tribute  of  innumerable  plants,  >tra»s- 

.: formed,  by;a;process  the  most  inconceivable,  into 

.  thoney,  milk,!  butter,  jTggs,  and  oream. 

Man  mibjects- to/his  dominion,  not  aniy  the  wlule 
i|^gAable,'bvt'tbetvhde  anlmal..creation,  though 

their 
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tJiw  smaSness,  tlieir  swiftness,  their  strength,  their 
fcunniflg,  xiayy  the  very  Elements,  may  seem  to 
Wtempt  them  from  his  Jntisdiction. 

To  begin  with  the  infinite  legions  df  insects:  hik 
Sndc  and  his  hen  feed  upon  them.    These  fowls 
sWailOw  even  various  sort  of  venomous  reptiles,  with- 
out sustaining  the  slightest  injury.   His  dog  subdues 
for  him  every  other  species  of  l)rute.    The  numer" 
ous  varieties  of  that  animal  are  evidently  adapted  t6 
their  teveral  uses  and  ends ;  the  shepherd's  dog,  for 
'the wolf;  the  terrier,  for  the  fox ;  the  grey-houtid, 
¥or  animals  of  the  plain  ;  the  mastiff,  for  those  of  th% 
mountain ;  the  pointer,  for  birds :  the  water-spaniel, 
%r  the  aniphibious  race ;  in  a  word,  from  the  little 
'ti|i-dogof  Malta,  formed  only  for  atnuSi^itifent,  up  tb 
•the^Uge  hunter  of  the  Indies,  who,^  according  tb 
-Mny  antl  Plutarch,  scOrris  to  attack  any  thing  in-^ 
•fkior  to  the  li6n  Or  the  elephant,  ab'd  whose  breeil 
«titt'subsists  UihOhg  the  Tartars,  theiV  species  are  so 
'Varied  in  form,  in  size,  In  t'espect  of  instinct,  that  I 
^ih  constrained  tb  believe  Nature  has  produced  as 
many  sorts  of  them,  as  she  has  produced  animal  spe- 
■  cies  to  be  subjugated  We  cross  the  breed  of  cats, 
6f  goats,  of  sheep,  of  horses,  a  thousand  different 
*wys;  and  after  all  our  efforts  and  tombinationsj^ 
we  can  produce  only  a  few  trivial  varieties,  whidi 
deserve  in  no  respect  to  be  compared  with  the  naT 
tural  varieties  of  the  canine  species. 

While  some  Philosophers  assign  tb  every  species  of 

4bg  a  common  origin,*  others  ascribe  a  difference  6f 

iorigin  tb  Micu   Their  system  is  founded  On  the  va- 

'jiety  of  si?;e^and  colour  in  the' human  species;  but 

neither 
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neither  colour  nor  stature  are  distinctive  characters, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  Naturalists.     According  to 
them,  colour  is  merely  accidental ;  superior  stature 
only  a  greater  expansion  of  forms.  Difference  of  spe- 
cies arises  from  the  difference  of  proportions :  now 
this  characterizes  that  of  dogs.   The  proportions  of 
the  human  body  no  where  vary ;  the  black  colour 
within  the  Tropics  is  simply  the  effect  of  the  heat  of 
the  Sun,  which  ti^ges  him  in  proportion  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  line.    And  it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of 
the  blessings  of  Nature*    His  size  is  invariably  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  in  all  places,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  food  and  climate,  by  which  other 
animals. are. so  powerfully  affected.  'There  arebreed» 
of  poises  and  of  black  cattle,  double  the  size  the  one 
of  the  other,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  com- 
paring  the  large  artillery  horses  of  Holstein  with  the 
small  poneys  of  Sardinia,  no  taller  than  sheep;  and 
the  huge  Flanders  ox  with  the  diminutive  ox\e  of 
Bengal ;  but  from  the  tallest,  to  the  shortest  of  .the 
human  race,  there  is  not  at  most  thq  difference  of  a 
foot.    Their  stature  is  the  same  at  this  day  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  same  at  Arch- 
', angel  as  in  Africa,  as  is  evident  from  the  length  of 
mummies,  and  that  of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  In- 
'  dians  found  in  Siberia  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Petzora4 

The  somewhat  contracted  statiireof  the  Laplander* 
is  to  be  imputed,  I  presume,  to  their  sedentary  mode 
(?f  living:  for  I  have  obseryed  among  ourselves  a  simi- 
lar contrajction  of  size  iii  persons  of  cei'tajn,  occupa* 
,  tions>  which  require  little  "exercise.  That  o^the  P?l- 
, ..  tagiomansi 
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tagoriians,  on  the  cdntfaryy  is  more  expanded  than 
that  of  the  Laplanders,  thoii^h  they  inhabit  a  latitude 
as  cold,  from  their  greater  disposition  to  be  moving 
about.  The  Laplander  passes  the  greater  plrt  of  the 
year  shut  up  amidst  his  herds 'ot  rein-deer ;  whereas 
the  Patagonian  h  perpetually  a  spoiler,  for  he  lives 
entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Besides,  the  first  tra- 
vellers to  whom  we  are  indebted  f^r  our  knowledge 
of  these  two  nations,  have  greatly  exaggerated  tlie 
smallness  of  the  one,  ind  the  magnitude  of  the  other/ 
because  they  fea\^fhe  Laplanders  squatted  on  the  flboiT. 
of  their  sriioaky  huts;  and  the  Patagonians  in  a  posi- 
tion which  magnifies  every  object,  namely,  at  a  dis-- 
tance,  on  the  summit  of  their  rocky  shores,  whither" 
they  flock  as  soon  as  a  vessel  appears,  and  through 
the  fogs  which  are  so  frequent  in  their  climates,  and 
which  it  is  well  known  greatly  increase  the  apparent^ 
size  of  all  bodies,  especially  when  in  the  Horizon,  by 
refracting  the  light  wherewith  they  are  surrounded* 
The  Swedes  and  Norwegians^  who  inhabit  sinlilaf 
latitudes,  in  which  the  cold  prevents,  as  it  is  alleged,- 
fhe  expansion  of  the  human  body,  are  of  the  same  sta- 
ture with  the  natives  of  Senegal,  where  the  heat,  for 
rtie  opposite  reason,  ought  to  favour  growth  ;  ani 
neither  the  one  nor  the  othef  is  taller  than  we  are. 
Man  over  the  whole  Glob^  is  at  the  centre  of  all 
magnitudes,. of  ajl'movements,  and  of  all  harmonies. 
His  stature,  his  limbs,  his  organs,  have  proportion* 
to  adjusted  to  all  the  works  of  Nature,  that  she  ha* 
rendered  them  invariable  as  their  combination.  IM 
coijstitutcs  himself  alona  a  genus  which  has  neithei? 
-•  diss 
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c)a,ss  nor  spedes,  dignified^  by  wi^y  of  excellenpe)^^^;^ 
the  title  of  Mankind. 

He  forms  a  rea^l  family,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Earth,  to  collect  her 
productions,  and  are  capable  of  containi^  a  pioft 
wopderfiil  correspondence,  adapted  to  their  niutu^il 
necessities.  Man  has  been  in  every  age  the  friend  ci 
Man,  not  merely  from  the  interests  pf  commerce,  but 
by  the  more  sacred,  the  more  indissoluble  biapds  cf 
Humanity.  Sages  appeared  two  or  thr^  thousand 
ye^n^  ago  in  the  East,  and  their  wisdom  is  now  iUu« 
minatingus  at  the  remotest  verge  of  the  West.  To- 
day  a  savage  is  oppressed  in  the  wilds  of  America  ; 
be  sends  his  arrow  roupd  frqm  family  to  family,  froxn 
nation  to  pation,  and  the  flame  of  war  is  kindled  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe.  We  are  all  bonds- 
men for  each  other. 

We  shall  frequently  recur  to  this  great  truths  whidh 
is  the  basis  of  the  morality  of  Subjects  as  well  as  of 
Sovereigns.  The  happiness. of  every  individual  U 
attached  to  the  happiness  of  Mankind.  He  is  und^ 
obligation  to  exert  himself  for  the  general  good,  be* 
cause  his  own  depend  upon  it.  But  interest  is  ^QJt 
'  ^  only  motive  which  ^renders  virtue  a  duty  to  i^xp.  i 
to  Nature  he  is  indebted  for  it'5  subUmest  lessons. 
Being  born  destitute  of  instinct,  he  was  bad  under  the 
necessity  of  forming ^lis  intellect  on  her  prodiV^Qtions.. 
He  could  imagine  jiothing  but  afrer  the  models  of 
every  kind  with  which  she  has  presented  him.  *  I?e 
was  instructed  in  devising  and  perfecting  the  me«^ 
chanic  Arts,  from  plans  suggested -by  the  industry  of 
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t^  tlipd^/of .}!il^ure'»  ofm  iipwied^^te^  haxmpniea  an4 
plaiisu..  T]d  iierts^bfime  studicis  h^  is  .indebjt^dfor  a 
li^t.whii^iUuminates  no, other  VLWXQaX*    instinct, 
di|K30irer&'  to  ()^;  aniinal  it's  aeces^tl^xml)^;.  ^i^jL  Maa, 
aloof  lus  saised  himself  from  the  dar^  woni^  of  prot 
fffund  Ijgnorance^  tothe  knoj^rledge  fin4 > belief  of  » 

GOD.  ,  r 

'I^^s|iQi;e|e<%e  ^as  notbeen^oj^fioed  to  aSo* 
orate^xOi^s^Pia^o.}  NoytheyJI^ve  itia  fX)muKmmtb 
Taftarsj,  Indians^ .  Savage«» .  Negroes^  Lapl#Mvlers  4 
with  men  of  every  description  It  is  the  re^lt  of 
e^^ery  ^xxit^mpla^on,  whatever  be  the  object,  of  .j^ 
l^aia  trf  ig^s^or  p^jthe  ^uq.  On  it  are  founded  att 
the  as8ociati0ii^  of  th$  hwiian  race,  without  a  sin^ 
exception^/    *•'',,.; 

iLs  IMUip  }ia&  focHi^  his  intellect  oif)  that  .of  NaturCt 
k^  Im  -hem  ^l^ged  to  regulate  his  moral  seme  hf 
th»t  of  her  At!  THo^R,  He  fdt.  thatan  order  tcx  jpjea$i5 
M^i  who  » the  prificipal  of  ail  good,  it  was  ntecessary 
to  contribute  to  the  general  good ;.  hence  the,  efforts 
jnadeby  Man  in  every  age  to  raise  himself  to  GOD 
by  the  practice  o£  virtue  This  religious  character^ 
whjich  distinguishes  him  ficom  every  other  sensibly 
beiqg,  belpii^  mcure^operlytOfhis  heart  than  to  hH 
f»iKier»tanding«  It  is  in  lum  x^ot  so  much  an  illuini* 
joation  as  a  feeling,  for  it  appears  independent  eveq. 
^  the  spectacle  of  Nature,  and  mani&sts  itself  wiitU 
'^ual  energy  in  those  who  live  most  remote  from  it, 
;fts  in  tliose  who  are  continually  enjoying  it,  Th^ 
•fyrtwatioM.of  the  infinity,  of  the  universality,  of  the 
glory,  and  of  the  immortality  wijh  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 
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jiecte^j^'are  intessantljr  agitating  tlie  *iftfaAiterMi^  • 
tiie  city;  as  well  as  tK^se  of  the  country*.  M&n^ 
feeble,  miserable,  mortal^  itidulges  hitnsetl  e^tty 
where  In  these  celestial  passions.  Thither  be  directs^ 
without  perceiving  it,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  pka* 
sures,  his  pains,  his  loves  ;  and  passes  his  life  iti  pur^ 
suing  or  in*  combating  these  fugitive  impressfohs  of 
Deity. 

Sudi  !s  the  career  which  I  have  prescribed  to  my- 
sielf.  'But  as  on  a  long  voyage  we  softietimes  perceive 
on  our  way  flowery  isles  in  the  bosora  of  a  g^eat  river, 
and  enchanting  groves  on  the  summit  of  inaccessible 
precipices;  in  like  manner,  the  progress  we  shall 
make  in  the  study  of  Nature,  wtS  gradiilly  disck^ 
to  us  some  delightful  prospects.  With  these  we  shall 
at  least  feast  the  eye  as  we  pass  along,  if  we  are  tiot 
permitted  to  stop  and  survey  them  at  leisure.  We 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  rfetoark,  that  the  Works 
of  Nature  exhibit  contrasts,  harmonies,  and  transi- 
tions, which  wonderfully  unite  their  different  em- 
pires to  each  other. 

We  shall  examine  by  what  magic  it  is  that  jhe  con- 
trasts are  productive  at  once  of  pleasure  arid  pain,  of 
friendship  and  hatred,  of  existence  and  destructioh. 
From  them  proceeds  tliat  great  principle  of  Lovn, 
which  divides  all  the  individuals  into  two  great 
classes,  objects  loving,  and  objects  beloved.  This 
principle  extends  from  animals  and  plants,  which  are 
distinguished  by  sex,  down  to  insensible  fossils ;  as 
metals,  which  have  magnetic  powers,  most  of  which 
are  still  unknown  to  us ;  and  from  salts  which  strive 
to  unite  in  the  fluids  where  they  5wim,  up  t^  the 
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Gfi>bei\ffydb  have  a  muttid  Vtraction  in  the  Heat 
reji^/  ,Jt  opposes  Individual  to  mdividual  by  dii&r^ 
eilce  cf  sex^  and  gerius  to  genus  l>y  difference  df 
foraifi^  in  Of  1^  to  ^^Etra^t  ft^qm  |^l»efp  Ifann0|iie9  Ith 
fiiiiiiehi}}][e. 

tin  tbe  Elementd^  ligiit  is  opposed  to  Darknes^t 
Heat  to.  Gdd,  £ait|i  to  Water,  and  their  af:pord8  prOf 
ducelightSy  temper ati^res^  yiews^  the  most  ^greeablejr 
{n  veg^aliks  we  sh^  see,  in  the  forests  of  the  Norths 
the  thick  and  ^^oomy  fdiage,  the  trancji^il  attitude^ 
Mftd  ihe  |)yraniidiqd  form  of  the  fir,  contrast  with 
jtfae  tender^endufeaad  mp^eaUe  fcdiageof  the  birch^ 
which  &om  it')$  spreading  top  and  slend£tr  ba^e^  pret 
sents  the  appe^rapce  of  a  pyramid  invert^d*^  ^h9 
^ests  of  the  South  14^1  exhibit  similar  l^rynQnies, 
and  we  sMJ  j^n^  fhepx  jeve^  i^  fhp  h6jrbajge  of  our 
ineado^vf. 

Th^  siimt  p|^:fisitipq8  ^eigo  ifx  the  animal  king? 
4cHn }  ^pd  to  instance  /opiy  in  such  as  are  most  £21- 
mfliar  tP  us,  the  b^e  and  the  butterfly,  the  hen  an4 
the  4i^»ck,  th^  ip4ig€nous  sparrow  i^nd  rambling  swal? 
low*  the  nuQbler  cc^x^tkf}4  slug;^sj|i  oSc,  the  patient 
aS9  ^Ad  capacious  goal:,  in  a  i»JV(^  tlie  QNt  and  th^ 
^ogr  {dIspMy  w  endle^  contrast  xfn  01;^  flower-beds, 
in  the  m^adoyr,  in  ou^  houses,  q(  fo|rms,  of  moye? 
]pam^f  of  sAatincts^ 

.  I  /dp  jQ^  ^coinpreji^d  ifx  Ihese  harjaoo^c^l  opposir 
idops  tjbe  .ca^n)lvorous  animals,  wjbidi  make  war  o«. 
^  G$h^9  ^^lud  jvhjpse  f  orrespoi\cHng  jytitercqurse  ,t<- 
gMds  jth^  po^  as  Imagf  bu|:  as  de^4  I  tmiden5tao4 
py  pontir^t»  that  wiiich  Nature  has  estabHshc4  be- 
jtween  two  classes,  different  in  manner,  in  incliaiaitioiU^ 
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and  in 'figures/and  to  which  nevertheless  she  has 
given  certain  secret  sympathetic  sensibilities,  which 
<^g^g^  them  in  their  natural  state  to  inhaUt  the 
same  places,  to  associate  together,  and  to  live  in 
peace.  Such  is  the  contrast  of  the  horse,  who  de- 
lights to  gallop  about  in  die  same  field  where  the 
ox  walks  gravely  on,  ruminadng  as  he  goes.  Such 
fligain  is  that  of  the  ass,  who  well-pleased  folkiws, 
wkh  a  slow  and  measured  pace,  the  nimble-footed 
g6zt  up  to  the  very  precipices  over  which  she 
scrambles.  From  the  bee  and  the  butterfly,  up  to 
the  elephant  and  the  cameleopard,  there  is  not  a 
single  animal  on  the  Earth  but  what  has  it's  con- 
traist,  Man  only  excepted* 

The  Contrasts  of  Man  are  all  within  himself.  Two 
opposite  passionsi  Love  and  Ambition,  balance  all 
his  actions.  To  Love,  are  referable  all  the  pleasures 
t)f  the  senses ;  to  Ambition,  all  tlipse  of  th^  soul. 
These  two  passions  are  in  perpetual  counterpoise  in 
the  same  subject  J  and  while  the  first  is  accumulating 
on  Man  every  kind  of  corporeal  enjoyment,  and  in- 
sensibly inking  him  below  the  level  of  the  beasts; 
the  second  prompts  lum  to  aim  at  universal  domi- 
nion, and  to  exalt « himself  at  length  up  to  the 
Deity.  These  tvro  ccMrtradictory  efiects  are  observ- 
able in  all  men  who  have  it  in  their  power,  without 
ob9?rjictirt«vto  follow  these  <>pp©site  impubes,  whe- 
^her-in  4}ie  class  of  Kings  ot  that  of  dave«»  Th^ 
i^iWy^AiQ  Cahg\das^  the  Domitimsy  lived  Ul^e  brutes, 
4ttd  exacted  the  adptatioi^  4ue  to  Gods.  W^  find  in 
Negioei  the  same  incontinence,  the'  same  pride,  and 
the  same  stupidity*      f  f .  . 

^'  "  -  ,  Nature, 
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Nature,  howefer,  has  bestowed  thesetwo  passions 
on  Man  as  a  source  of  happiness*  She  produces  an 
equal  number  of  each  sex,  in  order  to  direct  the' 
love  of  every  man  to  a  single  objects  and  in  that  ob- 
ject sHe  has  united  all  the  harmonies  which  are  scat- 
tered over  her  most  beautiful  productions.  There 
is  between  Man  and  Woman  a.  wonderful  analogy  of; 
forms,  of  inclinations,  and  of  tastes  j  but  there  is  a 
cfifierence  still  greater  of  these  very  qualities.  Love, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  results  only  from- 
contrasts,  and  the  greater  they  are  the  more  power- 
ful h  it's  energy.  I  could  easily  demonstrate  this, 
by  the  evidence  o^  a  thousand  historical  facts.  It  is 
well  known  for  example,  with  what  a  mad  excess  of 
passfon  that  tall  and  clumsy  soldier  Mark  Antony 
loved  and  was  beloved  by  Cleofiatra  ;  not  the  per^ 
son  whom  our  Sculptors  represent  of  a  tall,  portly, 
sabine  figure,  but  the  Cleofiatra  whom  Historians 
pamt  as  little,  lively,  sprightly,  carried  in  disguise 
about  the  streets  of  Alexandria  in  tKe  night-time, 
packed  up  in  a  parcel  of  goods  on  the  shoulders 
of  Afiolladtnrus  to  keep  an  assignation  with  Julius 
Caesar. 

The  iniuence  of  constrasts  in  Love  is  so  certain, 
that  on  seeing  the  lover  it  would  be  easily  possible 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  the  beloved  object  without 
having  seen  it,  provided  only  it  were  known  that  the  . 
passion  was  extremely  violent.  Of  this  I  myself  have 
made  proof  on  various  occadons :  among  others,  in  a 
city  where  I  was  entirely  a  stranger.  A  gentleman 
pf  the  place,  one  of  my  friends,  carried  me  to  visit 
his  sister,  a  very  virtuous  young  lady,  and  he  in- 
,    F  2  formed 
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formed  me  as  we  were  going  thatrixe  was  violently 
in  love.  Being  arrived  at  fcer  apartments,  and  Love 
happening  to  become  the  subject  of  conversatiom  it 
came  into  my  head  to  say  to  her  that  I  Iqiew  the 
laws  which  determined  our  choice  in  love,  and  that 
if  she  would  permit  me  I  could  draw  her  lover's 
(Hcture,  though  he  was  utterly  unknown  to  .me.  Sbe 
bid  me  defiance :  upon  tMs  taking,  the  opposite  to 
her  tall  and  buxom  figure,  to  her  temperament  and 
character,  ^ich  hejr  brother  had  been  describti^to 
me,  i  pamted  her  favoi(ixite  as  a  iittle  dan  not  overi^ 
loaded  with  fleshy  with  idue  eyes  and  £»ir  hair,  some- 
what fickle,  eager  after  information.  Every  word  I 
uttered  made  her  bfush  up.  to  the  eyes,  and  shA  be* 
dime  seriously  axigry  wit^ii^  brothar,  actusing  iiim 
of  having  betrayed  her  secret.  Ihis  howfever  was 
not  the  case^andhe  wasiiijlyas  ikuodb. astonished  as 
herself.  .       .  '    . 

These  observations  zee  x£  more  importance  dism 
weg>9nerally  imagine.  They  wiH  enable  neto  de* 
monstrate  to  l^hat  a  degiree  oiir  institutions  deviate 
£rom  the  jL;aws  of  l^ture,  and  weaken  the  power  of 
Love,  when  they  assign  to  Woman  the  studies  mid 
the  eiiiffla]»nents  of  Ma^.  .Virtue  ak)ne:k]K)ws  how 
to  turn  lhe$e  contrasts  to  good  accotmt  in  the  mar. 
rs^8Cate,:inr: which  the  duties  of  the.  t'lfo .sexes  are 
so  rv^ry '  different.  There .  too  she  presents  tx)  thdii 
natural  ambhicm  a  career  lint /iiabst.s^  the 

ediuratiun  of  her  diiUrm?,  wh^e  reason  it  is  their 
jduty  to  form;  and  thebr.sweetwityeGompense  to  re^ 
ceive  in  exchan^  the 'first  sentiments  of  filial  affec* 
tiwt    In  the  hearts  pf  th^  children  their  m^inory 

'     '  is 
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is  to be|>erpetttated<}nthi&  9lrtl>»m  Zttmm^tnm^, 
aibctiag  axui  infimtely  more  indelible  t&aa  the  hmw 
tnoTf  oi  Kitxgs  on  jpiiUic  monuitients.  What  powes* 
can  equal  that  whick  cotifen  exiatence  aiid  the  powen 
pf  thmight)  and  what  recdfection  can  hat  so  hmg  a* 
tdiat  of  filial  gradtudb  ? 

The;govemment  of  a  good  King  has  been  cotn^ 
pared  to  that  of  a  Father;  but  the  empire  of  a  vir* 
toouff  leather  can  he  compared  only  .to  that  of  Gon 
himselE  Virtue  is  to  Man  the  true  law  of  Nature, 
k  is  tlie  haimuxiy  of  ali  harmonies.  Virtue  alone 
can  render  Love  3ublimeatxi  Ambition  beneficent.  It: 
can  deriye  the  purest  gratification  even  from  priva-* 
tions  the  most  severe^  Rob  it  of  Love,  Friendships 
Honour^  the  Sun^  the  Elements,  it  feels  that  under 
the  adxpinistration  of  a  B^iAg  just  and  good  abun« 
dant  cranpeosatiori  is  reserved  ibc  it,  and  it  acquires 
an  iiicrease  of  iconfidence  in^  GOD  even  from  the 
craeky;  and.  Injustice  of  Man*  It  was  virtue  that 
suppdilsed  in  evety  situation  of  life  an  Antomnusj  a 
Socfiota^  an:  Efiictetusj  z  Fenekn  /that  rendered  them^ 
at  once  the  hapjnest  and  ths^  most  respectable  of 
Mankinds 

If  on  the  me  hind  Katu/e  has  efstablbhetd  con^ 
trastsJb  allherMnotkStOn  the  other  she  has  deduced 
from  them  harmonies  which  re-unite  them  all  again« 
It  \^ould  appear  that  having  fixfed  upoii  a.  modeU  it 
was  her  incenlSpn  ta  comnmnicate  to-  all  pbces  a 
parttcipSKtton  in  it's  beauty.  The  light  and  4i^  of' 
the  Sun  d$e  accordin^y  reflected  a  thousand  dif* 
ferent  ways  by  idie  planets  in  the  heavens,  by  the  par* 
helions  a^  rainbow  in  the  clouds^  by  the  Aurtnra^ 

F  3  b$r€alis 
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borealis in  the  ices  of*  the  North;  in  ai  word,  by  the 
refractions  of  the  Atnbosphere,  the  reflexes  c^  the 
waters,  and  th^  specular  reflexions  of  most  bodies  on 
the  Earth.  The  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  Ocean 
represent  the  mountainous  forms  of  the  Continent; 
and  the  mediterranean  Seas  and  Lakes  in  the  bosom 
of  mount^ns  represent  the  vast  plains  of  the^ghty 
Deep. 

Trees  in  the  climate  of  India  affect  the  port  of 
herbs;  and  the  herbs  in  our  gardens  that  of  trees. 
A  multitude  of  flowers  seem  modelled  after  the  rose 
and  the  lily.  Among  our  domestic  aiumals  the  cat 
appears  to  be  formed  on  the  model  qf  thetyger,  the 
dog  on  that  of  the  wolf,  the  sheep  on  that  of  the 
cameL  Every  species  has  it's  colrrespondent,  Man^ 
kind  only  excepted.  That  of  the  modkey,  which 
some  would  make  a  variety  of  the  human  species,  has 
relations  much  more  direct  to  other  animals.  The 
man  of  the  woods,  with  his  long  annB,'hi&  meagre 
feet,  his  fleshless  paws>  his  fliattened  nose,  his  lipless 
mouth,  his  round  eyes,  his  abpminablie  hsury  coat, 
has  certsunly  a  very  imperfect  res^blance  to  the 
Apollo  of  the  Yatican;  and  whatever  inclinatic»i  <Mie 
might  have  to  reduce  Man  to  the  beast,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  female  of  that  animal,  a  se- 
cond model  of  the  human  figure,  which  $hould  come 
pear  the  Veuus  de  Medicis,  or  the  Diana  of  Allc- 
grain,  which  is  shewn  at  Lucienne.  But  I  have  seen 
monkeys  which  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  bear, 
as  the  bavian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  or  to  the 
greyhound,  as  the  maki  of  Madagascar.  Some  are 
formed  like  little  lions ;  sudi  is  a  very  handsome 
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^hke  species  wkh  a'Hiane  found  In  Bfasil;  Ipre- 
sUnie  that  most  species  of  quadrupeds,  especially 
among  the  ferocious  kinds,  have  their  counterparts 
in  those  of  the  monkey  tribe, 

Thesesame  correspondencies  arelikewisedisfccrmMfc 
in  the  numerous  variety  of  parrots,  which  in  their 
forms,  their  bills,  their  claws,  their  scream,  and  their 
sports,imiute  for  themost  part  birds  of  prey.  Finally, 
they  extend  even  to  the  plants,  denominated  for  this 
reason  mimosas^  which  represent  in  thqir  flowers,  w 
in  the  aggregation  of  their  grains,  insects  and  rep- 
tiles, such  as  snails,  flies,,  caterpillars,  lizards,  scor^ 
plons,  and  so  on. 

Nature  in  forming  ^nd  presenting  these  corres- 
pondencies must  have  some  intention  which  I  do  not 
comprehend.  What  is  very  remarkable,  they  are 
conmion  only  between  the  Tropics,  where  the  forests 
swarm  with  every  species  of  the  noonfcey  and  parrot 
race.  Perhaps  she  meant  to  exhibit  utxd^r  harmless 
forms  those  of  the  noxious  animals  which  are  there 
found  in  great  numbers,  in  order  tO  expose  to  the 
light  of  day  the  terrible  figure  of  those  sons  of  darkr 
ness  and  carnage,  and  tl^t  none  of  her  {Productions 
should  remain  concealed  in  the  womb  of  Night  from 
the  eyes  of  Man. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  no  one  animal  on  thi? 
face  of  the  Earth  is  formed  on  the  noble  proportion^ 
of  the  human  figure;  and  if  Man  under  the  impulse 
of  passion  frequently  degrades  himself  to  the  level  of 
the  beasts,  his  restlessness,  his  intelligence,  and  .bis 
sublime  affections  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  he 
hija^self  isthQ.count^rpartoftheDEiTYt    '•       .      . 
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•  Finally^  die  sf^eres  of  all  Uing^  &av^  a  cbitiintiiiii 
tation  hj  means  of  rays  whkh  seem  to  Unite  theU' 
e&tremities.  We  shall  rematk  in  the  stalactites  and 
cUrystallizatiohs  of  fossils  thfe  processes  of  vegetatic«i; 
flhd  t  think  we  may  perceive  even  the  movement  of 
animasEs  in  that  of  their  magnetic  influence-  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  see  plahts  forming  thems^ves 
after  the  manner  of  fossils  without  any  apparent  or^ 
ganization ;  such  is,  among  others,  the  truffle,  which 
has  neither  leaves,  nor  floWers,  nor  roots^  Others 
represent  in  their  flowers  the  figure  of  anihidl^,  a^  the 
t)rchiles ;  or  their  s^nsifa^lity,  as>  the  sensitive  phht^ 
which  lets  fall  and  shuts  it's  leaves  M  the  slighest 
totichj  or  their  instinct,  as  the  dimad  mustipula 
which  catches  flies.  The  petals  of  this  plant  are 
formed  of  c^posite  little  leaves,  impregnated  Mlh  a 
sugary  substance  which  attracts  the  flies ;  but  the 
instant  they  alight,  these  little  leaves  suddenly  diose 
together  with  a  spring,  like  the  jaws  of  a  fox<^rap^ 
and  pierce  the  fly  with  their  prickly  edges* 
'  Itiere  ate  others  stiU  more  astonishing,  as  having 
WJtMh  themselves  the  principal  rf  motion ;  such  is 
the  hedy^irtM  movensy  or  burum  ckandati,  imported 
•scwne  years  a^  from  Bengal  into  England.  This 
l^ant  moves  alternately  the  two  perideht  lobes 
'Vehich  are  attached  to  it's  feaVes,  though  no  exte- 
rior Of  apparent  cau«e  contributes  to  this  spades  of 
oscillation. 

But  with^t  gc^ng  sb  fat  in  cjpiest  of  ^l^onders,  we 

sliall  find  perhaps  in  our  common  g^dens  appear^ 

ances  of  Nature  still  more  surjJrisihg.    We  shaH  see 

the  pea,  for  example,  pushSig  bUt  it's  ttendrilspre- 
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dtei|r  alllie.  height  where  they  begin  to  stadd  in  heed 
jBtf  dup|X)rt>and  curling  them  round  the  boughs  witli 
ftn  address  which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  chancei. 
These  relations  seend  to  suppose  intelligence  j  butwi 
fthall  find  others  stiU  more^miable,  which  are  a  dei^ 
iDi^strakion  of  goodness  hot  in  the  vegetable  but  in 
th^  hand  which  formed  it*,  This  sylpMum  of  oUr  gar* 
detls  is  a  great  fieniladeousjdstntv  Which  resembles  cwqi 
.  idieifirst  glance  what  is  ktttirwn  by  th^  naiti^  of  t^# 
«un4ower.  It*s  eapatii&iis  leaTei  are  oppofed  at  the 
\mt\  and  tfa^eir  cavities  uniting  fei^m  an  oTai  cup,  ik 
idlidi  the  rain-water  collects:  to.  the  quantity  of  t 
|rrett|f  large  glass-furi*  The^  ate. placed  in  stories 
AOt  in  the  same  diirection,  bUt  at  right  aqgles,  in  or" 
di^  kdJi^eive  the  rain  Water  that  falls  in  the  whole 
extent  of  ti^eir  circumference.  It's  sqiiate  stem  li 
Very  commodious  for  being  firml/  caught  by  the 
claws  of  birds ;  and  it's  flbwers  produce  seeds  of 
jwhkh.miiiy  of  them  are  excessively  fonfli  prfdcu- 
tarly  the  thrush.  So  that  this  whole  plant,  like,  the 
^efieh  bf  a  parrot  tage,  presents  at  once  to  the  birds  a 
testin^place  and  meat  and  drinks 

We  shall  likewise  cpeak  of  the  smi^U  and  taste  of 
plants.  We  shall. remark  uirdier  th^e  relations  a 
^eat  number  of  botanical  characters  which  are  not 
the  least  certain.  It  was  from  the  sihell  and  taste  that 
Main  i3W:quired  the  first  knowledge  of  their  poisbnous, 
tnecticinal,  or  nutritive  qxiaUties.  Nay,  the  very 
sotttids  bf  plants  are  not  to  be  overlooked;  for  when 
agiitated.by  the  wiBds'm()st  of  them  emit  souiids 
peculiar  TtO  thems^lves^  and  which  ptoduce  hartno- 
wes'oriooindrafitci  the  mbst  agreeable  with  the  sit^ 
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of  the  places  where  they  usually  grow.  In  India 
the  hollow  canes  of  the  bamboo  which,  shade  th« 
banks  of  rivers  imitate,  as  they  rusde  against  each 
other  the  gushing  noise  excited  by  the  motion  of  a 
ship  through  the  water ;  and  the  pods  of  the  -cinna-^ 
non  agitated  by  the  winds  on  the  mountain's  t0|^ 
the  tictac of  a  mill*  The  moveable  leaves  of  the 
poplar  -convey  to  our  ears  in  the  wood  the  bubbling 
of  a  brook. '  The  green  meadows  and  the  Calm  ft>- 
rests  fanned  by  the  zephyrs  represent  in  thehoi<' 
low  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  rock; 
the  undulations  and  murmurs  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  breaking  on  the  shore.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Globe^  struck  with  these  mysterious  sounds., 
imagined  that  they  heard  orades  pronounced  frooi 
the  trunk  of  the  oak,  and  that  Nymphs  and  Dryads 
inclosed  in  the  rugged  bark,  inhabited  the  mountains 
of  Dodona. 

.  The  sphere  of  animals  extends  still  farther  these 
Uronderful  harmonies.  From  the  motionless  sheOy 
race^  which  pave  and  strengthen  the  capacious  bed 
of  the  Sea,  to  the  fly  who  wings  his  way  by  iiight 
over  the  plains  of  the  torrid  Zone,  glittering  with 
rajrs  of  light  like  a  star,  you  will  find  in  them  the 
configaration  of  rocks,  of  vegetables,  of  stars.  A 
thousand  ineffable  passions,  a  thousand  instincts  ani« 
mate  them,  which  they  express  in  songs,  in  cries,  in 
hummings,,  nay,  even  in  the  articulate  sounds  of  the 
human  voice. 

Some  of  them  compose  noisy  republics,  others  live 
in  a  profound  solitude.  The  whole  life  of  some  is 
employed  in  waging  war,  that  of  othersin  making 
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love.  In  their  combats  theyuae  every  imai^iidUe 
spedes  of  armQnr,and  evety  possible  tnethodofavaH* 
ing  themselves  of  the  weapo0s  vnth  which  Nature 
has  furnished  them,  from  the  piorcupine,  who  darts 
his  pointed  arrows  at  the  iioie^  to  the  tcnrpedo,  who 
invisibly  smites  his  assailant  as  with  a  stroke  of  eke 
tridty. 

Their  loves  are  not  less  varied  than  their  animosi^: 
ties.  One  must  have  his  seraglio ;  another  is  satisfied 
widi  a  transient  mistress  ;  a  third  unites  himself  to  a 
faithful  companion^  whom  he  never  abandons  till 
4eath  makes  tho  sepsuration*  Man  unites  in  his  enjoy- 
meats  their  pleasures  and  their  transports;  and,  sa^ 
tiated,  sighs  and  demands  of  Heaven  felicity  of  a 
4ifrerent  kind. 

We  shall  examine  simply  by  the  light  which  rea^ 
son  supines,  whether  Man  subjected  by  his  body  to 
the  condition  of  the  animal  creation,  all  whose  neces« 
sities  he  unites  in  himself,  is  not  by  his  soul  allied  to 
creatures  of  a  superior  order:  whether  Nature,  who 
has  assigned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  immensity  of 
her  productions  on  the  Earth  to  a  being  naked,  des- 
titute of  instinct,  and  who  must  undergo  an  appren^ 
ticeship  of  several  years  in  learning  to  walk  only, 
has  reduced  him  from  his  birth  to  the  alternative  of 
studying  their  qualities  or  of  perishing;  and  whe- 
ther she  has  not  reserved  to  herself  some  extraordi« 
nary  means  of  interposing  for  his  relief  amidst  thd 
evUs  of  every  kind  which  checker  his  existence,  ercn 
among  beings  of  the  same  species  with  himself. 

On  reviewing  the  transitions  which  unite  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  and  which  extend  their  limits  to 
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t^gkMt  Jiittert4)«nkitciwii^^eilidtt  not  liiaftdxeo^ 
liioiifof  thbcb  who  belieire  that  the  VfGsks  of  J^kaxe 
betng  thii  tefcults  of'  attppsnUe  iotnbinatiOnSf  ttiQst 
Ixresent  eVery  possible  mode  df  Bo^ence.  *♦  Vott  ^tt 
t«  find  ih  tjifeih,  sly  they ^  i^tdSer,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
^  £sarder.  Thrott^  about  Jthddiaracters  of  the  sdpha* 
"  bet  in  aft  infinite  Variety  of  manners,  and  yoaishall 
^fyem  of  them  the  Iliad,  and  potm%  superior  eten 
^  to  the  Iliad ;  btit  you  w^\  have  at  ihe  same  time  an 
^  infinity  bf  formless  assemblages."  We  adopt  thk( 
comparisQEi,  observinghowever  that  th^  suf^^ontionr 
of  the  tweftrty^four  tetters  of  the  alphabet  suggests  a 
previous  idea  of  order^  which  it  was  necessary  to  ad* 
mit  as  a  fcmndztion  Wen  to  the  hypothesis  x^cliance« 
If  then  the  multiplied  throws  of  these  twenty-^four 
leltem  gave  in  fact  an  iiifinite  number  ctf  poems  good 
and  bad,  how  many  must  prindples  mitdi  iqQte  nu* 
meraiis  c£  existence  in  itself^  such  as  the  elementsi' 
cddurs,  surfaces,  forms,  depths,  nmvemems>  pro^ 
duce  of  difierent  nK)desofexisting',;^werewetotake 
Wt  a  tingle  hundred  of  the  moclifications  of  each 
pritaordial  combination  df  matter  I 
.'  We  should  have  at  least  the  general  transitions  of 
tbfe  different  kingdoms.  We.^ould  see  plants  walk^ 
iftg.oh  foot  like  animals;  aniixials  fixed  in  tbe  earth 
fa^r  joots  like  plants ;  rucks  with  eyes  }  herbs  which 
vsgetaied  only  in  air*  The  chief  intervals  of  the 
^bereis  of  existence  would  be  filled  up^  There 
exists  nothing  biit'  what  is  useful  relatively  t^  Man. 
The  same  order  which  pervadea  the  general  combi^ 
nation  of  the  spheres,  subsists  in  the  parts  of  each  of 
the  individual  which  compose  them*    There*  is  not 
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Their  mmn^l^aj^iito  ^  so  p8n:eptible^  and  the^ 
posses$  characfers  s6  verjr  itrtfeiftg,  that  if  fcm  wen  to 
fievK^jbd  a  Naturalist  of  ability  aify  represdfit2itbir.Qra 
I^lantor^an  ammal  which  he  h^d  never  seen,  fat 
could  t^U  from  the  harmoti^r  itf  it's  parts  whethar  if 
were  a  creature  o(  tike  im^^ltiationi  m  ^x<B}>y'afiier 
Natulre.  One^ythe  $tudenM  in  Bot^y,  wisiung 
to  put  to  trial  the  l^KJfwtedge  of  i:he  cdebrat^d  Ar# 
^r4de  'Sussm^  preettiited  to  him  a  jpbnt  whidt  wa^ 
not  is  tiie  cpUecHoA  of  tl^  Roy^  Garden^  reqbcs^iig 
\itck  t^  ind^ate  \$,'%  gem^Svalidspecifis.  Th^^iricanenC. 
lie  cas-t  his  eyes  en  itv  het^epUod  "  This  plant  is  lutii! 
^^  tidatty  CQinpo$i2d ;'  you  ii^ve  tal!;en  the  le$iye$.  of 
<^  ^e,  the  stalk  of  anodier>  and  tH«  A^wer  of  a  third'^ 
Tlli&  «rks  thft  filct*  "Piey  hixi»:|K>wever9  setecte^  >vil^ 
i^greeatest  ^  thepjurts-of  $udi  as  had  tli^  most; 
striking  aiudogy. 

I  ^m  confident  to  affirm*  that  by  the  methp4 
which  I  shall  propose  the  jBciesice  may  be  qirri^ d  sti|li 
much  farther,  and  thw  we  shall  be  enab^  by  it  to 
determine^  at  the  t»ght  of  an  unknown  {dfint^  the 
natut^  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew  j  wh«thp?:4t  is  ^: 
da^e  rfra  hot  or  cOld  country  i  whether  jt,  j^  an  in- 
habitant of'  the  mountain  or  of  the  st^e^i  aa^ 
parhaps  eires  .ihe  animal  species  |to  which  it  ispaiti^ 
ciiterly  aUted.    . 

In  s)r^<fyiI3^  these  }aws,.i9^st  of  which  are  \m^ 
known  or  ^cueglected^  we  sh*U.  reject  otherp  /^btcbi 
are  fepuded  Oftly  on  partic]ilar  obsjeryatien$,  aii^l 
which  have  b^en  (90  much  gei]ier^ized.    .I^uch  are, 
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fiir  example^  the  foliowiiig ;  that  the  nupiber  and  fe- 
cundity of  created  beings  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  magnitude ;  and  that  the  time  of  their  decay  is 
in  prc^rtion  to  that  of  their  increase.  We  shall 
shew  that  there  are  mosses  less  prolific  than  the  fir, 
anddbell-fish  less  numergtisthan  whales:  such^  is  to 
name  only  one^  the  hammer-fish.  There  are  annuals 
which  grow  vary  fast,  sjkI  decay  very  slowly :  this  is 
the  case  of  most  fishes.  I  ^should  never  havedone,if  i 
went  abontto  prove  that  the  longevity,  thestren^, 
the  size,  the  fdquodity,  the  form  of  every  b^g,  is 
adapted  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  not  only  to  it's 
individual  happiness,  but  to  the  general  happiness  of 
all,  from  which  results  that;  of  Mankind. 

We  shall  likewise  rc^ct  thos^  analogies  so  com- 
monly  admitted,  which  are  drawn  from  climate  and 
schI,  iti  order  to  explain  ail  the  operations  of  Nature 
by  mechanical  causes;  for  I  shall  demonstrate  that 
she  frequently  produces  in  these  both  vegetaUes  and 
animals',  whose  qualities  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  their  dimate  and  soil. 

The  tubulous  and  driest  plants,  such  as  reeds^ 
rushes^  as  well  as  the  birch,  whose  bark,  similar  to 
leather  overlaid  with  oil,  is  incorruptible  by  hmm- 
^^Y>  grow  by  the  water  sides,  like  boats  provided 
for  crdsang  over.  On  the  contrary,  plants  with  the 
richest  juices,and  the  most  humid,  growin  the  driest 
situations,  such  as  the  aloe,  the  taper  of  PerU;,  and 
the  lianne impregnated  vnth  water;  which  are  to  be 
found  only  on  the  parched  rocks  of  the  torrid  Zone,  * 
where  Nature  has  placed  themlike  so  many  vegetable 
fountains.  ;'-... 
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Even  the  instincts  of  animals  appear  ta  be  less 
sidapted  to  their  own  personal  utility,  than  to  that  of 
Man;  and  are  sometimes  in  harmony  with  die  nature 
of  die  s(A\  which  they  inhabit,  and  sometimes  in  op^ 
position  to  it.  The  gluttonous  hog  delights  to  live 
in  the  mire,  from  which  he  is  intended  to  purify  the* 
liabttation  of  Man ;  and  the  sober  cauneU  to  force  :hift 
wsiy  through  the  burnii^  sands  of  Africa,  impervi* 
#us  but  for  him  to  every  effort  of  the  traveller,  Hie 
appetites  of  these  animals  do  not  grow  out  of  the 
places  which  they  inhabit ;  for  the  ostrich,  5k^o  iaa* 
feUow-tenant  of  the  same  deserts  with  the  camel,  is 
stiU  more  voracious  than  the  hog. 
'  No  one  law  of  magnetism,  of  gravity,  of  attraction, 
of  electricity,  of  heat,  or  of  cold,  governs  the  World* 
These  pretended  general  laws  are  nothing  more  than 
particular  means*  Our  Sciences  mislead  us,  by 
ascribing  to  Nature  a  false  providence*  They  put 
the  balance  into  her  hand,  it  is  true,  but  not  of  jus* 
tice ;  no,  it  is  dnly  the  balance  of  commerce.  They 
we^h  Mily  the  salts  and  the  masses,  but  put  aside  di6 
^^om,  the  intelligence,  and  the  goodness*  They^ 
are  not  afrsud  of  excluding  from  the  heart  of  Man 
thaf  sentiment  of  the  divine  qualities,  which  commui- 
nicates  to  him  so  much  force;  and  of  accumulating 
on  his  mind  the  weights  and  movements  w:hiciLOp« 
press  him.  They  put  in  opposition  the  squares  o£ 
times  and  velocities,  but  they  neglect  those  wonder* 
ful  compensations  with  which  Nature  interposes  for 
the  relief  of  all  beings,  having  beslowed  the  most  in- 
genious on  the  most  feeble,  the  most  abundant  on  the 
poorer,  and  having  united  all  for  the  relief  of  the 
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Htihan  Rice,  imdoufetedly  a»  b«i»g  the  moJtMPfetgh* 
ed  spedes  Af  all  ! 

Wc  caa  know  Aat  oiilyrvhidi  Nature  taaikn  ti 
fed ;  and  we  can  form  bo  judgemeal  of  her  'Woik^ 
ItaDt  in  the  plate,  arid  a*  ttertime  *e  is  pleased  to 
display  tbenu   AU  that  w  imagine  beyond  thia  pre- 
aerits  only  cofatradictioo,  doubts  error,  or  aA>sttrdity. 
I  donot  excqit'fitnn  this  <)^aription  even  oox.imin 
ginary  plan*  q£  ^jifectian,  ;  For  ex^ple,  it  is  ^ 
traditiottieonanum  to  att  Nations,  isupjwrted  ^  ^^ 
tesdnkMiy,  of  the  JWly  Sci:?ptiMr«'$,;and  fmi^ded  on  a 
aatiiral  feeling,  that  Maa  has  Hve4  in  «  Mter  wdei 
of  things,  and  that  we  alredefltoitcd  to  anplher,  which 
13 fl^ tostiapassi**  We  are incap^We,.^wever, pf 
sjiyiag  any  thing  of  either  the  one  or  t^jf  pihsft   I* 
is  ixnposaifale  for  ns:  tot  retrehfch  any  thing  fr^m  th>t 
jB  which  we  Iive,»r  to  addany  thing  taiti  w^ottt 
rendering  our  condition  w»ae».    Wiiatpw^r  Natwe 
ha&  introduced  into  it  ifc  jjecessary.  Pi^^  and  dfe^l) 
j»e  axncaig.the  proofe  of  her  goodness,   JB^ft  for  paln^ 
we  should  be  bruising  ourSelve*  every  step  we  tool; 
without  perteiving  it.    Bv\t  for  death,  new  bcfiagf 
tfoiild  not  be  raised  into  eiistence ;.  a»i4  suppftsin^ 
thiosc  whidi  Uready  are  in  thfe  world  covW  ^,  m- 
<^d  eternal,  thj&.eternity.^wild  invd^p  in  it  fb« 
jn|in.'c£  ^aoerationa,  of  thft  oonfiguiration  ..of  thei  tvFQ 
acKcs,  smtd  of  aE  the  relatkps  of  fonjugal,.  fitisfl,  an4 
poisntala&ctbn;  that  b  tasayj  of  the  wljidle  s^teiff 
of  actual  happiness. 

-   In  vain  do  we  sea^  in  our  cradles  .fior  4i)e  air 

cHves  whidn  our  tosnbs  deny  us :  the  pa$,  Uke  tb« 

jRiture,  coirers  our  myi^terlous  destiny  wi^  an  p[6^ 
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netrable  veil  In  vain  do  we  apply  to  it  the  light 
which  iUumines  us,  and  seek  in  the  origin  of  things 
the  weights^  the  times,  and  the  measures,  which  we 
find  in  their  enjoyment ;  hut  the  order  which  pro- 
duced them  has  with  relation  to  God  neither  time^ 
nor.  weight,  nor  measure.  The  divisions  ofmattel:  and 
time  were  made  only  for  circumscribed,  feeble,  tran^ 
sient  Man*  The  universe,  said  iV(?wf(>;2,  was  produced 
at  a  single  cast.  We  are  seeking  for  youth  in  what 
was  always  old,  for  old  age  in  what  is  always  young, 
for  germs  in  species,  births  in  generations,  epoch$ 
in  nature;  but  when  the  sphere  in  which  we. live 
issued  from  the  hand  of  it's  divine  Author,  all 
times,  all  ages,  all  proportions,  manifested  them- 
selves in  it  at  once. 

In  order  that  Etnamightvomit  out  it's  fires^from 
the  very  first  construction  of  those  tremendous  fur- 
naces, lavas  must  have  been  provided  which  had  not 
yet  begun  to  flow.  In  order  that  the  Amazonian 
river  might  still  roll  it's  streams  across  America,  the 
Andes  of  Peru  must  have  been  from  the  beginning 
covered  with  the  snows  which  the  winds  of  the  East 
had  not  yet  accumulated  upon  them.  In  the  bosom 
of  new-created  forests  ancient  trees  must  have  sprung 
up,  that  insects  and  birds  might  find  their  proper  ali* 
ment  on  the  antique  rind.  Carrion  must  have  been 
created  for  the  support  of  carnivorous  animals.  There 
must  have  been  produced  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture.bein^  young,  old,  living,  dying,  and  dead.  All 
the  parts  of  this  immense  fabric  must  have  appeared 
at  the  same  instant ;  if  there  was  a  scaffolding,  to  us 
it  has  disappeared. 

Vol.  I.  G  Let 
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Let  others  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  Science^, 
I  shall  consider  myself  as  having  rendered  a  more  use- 
ful service  to  my  fellow-creatures,  if  I  am  enabled  t<> 
fix  those  of  our  ignoraaCe.  Our  illumination,  like 
our  virtue,  consists  in  descending:  and  our  force  in  f 
becoming  sensible  of  otir  feebleness.  If  I  do  not  pur- 
cue  the  road  v^^hich  Nature  has  reserved  for  herself,  I 
shall  at  least  walk  ill  that  which  Man  ought  to  take. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  presents  him  easy  observa- 
tions, useful  discoveries,  enjoyments  of  every  de- 
scription, without  instruments,  without  a  cabinet, 
without  metaphysics,  and  vrfthout  system. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  how  agreeable  it  is,  let 
us  construct,!n  conformity  to  our  method,anygroup, 
with  the  sites,  the  vegetables,  and  the  animals,  most 
commonly  to  be  found  in  our  Climates.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  soil  the  most  obdur?ite,  a  craggy  protuberance 
on  the  coast,  where  a  river  disgorges  itself  into  the 
Ocean,presenting  a  steep  toward  the  sea,  and  a  gentle 
declivity  toward  the  land :  that  on  the  side  turned 
toward  the  sea  the  billows  cover  with  foam,  it's 
rocks  clothed  with  sea-weed,  fucuses,  alga-marinas, 
of  all  colours,  and  of  all  forms,  greeri,brown,purple, 
in  tufts  and  garlands,  as  I  have  seen  them  on  the 
coasts  of  Normandy,  affixed  to  the  rocks  of  white 
marl,  which  the  sea  detaches  from  the  main  shore. 
Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  on  the  side  of  the  river 
we  see  on  the  yellow  sand  a  scanty  verdure,  mixed 
with  a  little  trefoil,  and  here  and  there  a  sprig  of 
marine  wormwood.  Let  us  introduce  some  wiJlows, 
not  like  those  which  grow  in  our  meadows,  but  the 
native  crop  of  the  soil,  and  similar  t;o  those  which  Sire 
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to  be  sfeeftt  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berlin,  with  broad  bushy  tops,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  more  than  fifty  feet.  Let  us  not  forget 
in  this  arrangement  the  harmony  of  different  ages, 
which  it  is  so  agreeable  to  meet  in  every  species  of 
aggregation,  but  especially  in  that  of  vegetables. 
Let  us  observe,  of  those  willows  so  smooth  and  ftiU 
of  moisture,  some  pushing  their  yoting  branches  into 
the  air,  and  others  of  an  aged  form  with  pendent 
top  and  hollow  trunk. 

Let  us  add  to  these  their  auxiliary  plants,  such  as 
the  green  mosses  and  ^Ided  lichen^  which  marble 
their  grey  rind,  and  some  of  the  convolvuluses,  vul- 
garly called  lady's-smock  which  delight  to  scramble 
along  their  trunk,  and  to  embellish  the  branches^ 
which  have  no  flowers  of  their  own,  with  leaves  in 
form  of  a  heart,  and  flowers  white  as  snow,  hollowed 
into  the  shape  of  a  spire.  Let  us,  finally,  introduce 
the  inhabitants  natural  to  the  willow,  and  it's  acces- 
Isory  plants  their  butterflies,  their  flies,  their  beetles, 
and  other  insects,  together  with  the  feathered  ani- 
mals which  make  war  on  them,  such  as  the  water- 
hen,  polished  like  the  burning  steel,  which  catches 
them  in  the  air  ;  the  wag-tail,  which  pursues  them 
on  the  land,  making  the  movement  from  which  he 
derives  his  name ;  and  the  king*s-fisher,  who  hunts 
for  them  along  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  you 
will  see  a  multitude  of  agreeable  harmonies  arising 
outof  one  single  species  of  tree. 

They  are  however  still  imperfect.  To  the  willow 
let  us  oppose  the  alder,  which  likewise  aflFects  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  which  by  it's  form  resembling 
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that  of  a  long  tower,  it's  broad  foliage,  it's  dusky 
verdure,  it's  fleshy  roots,  formed  like  cords  running 
along  the  banks,  and  binding  together  the  soil,  forms 
a  complete  contrast  with  the  extended  mass,  the  light 
foliage,  the  white-streaked  verdure,  and  the  trund- 
ling roots  of  the  willow.  Add  to  this  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  alder,  of  different  ages,  rising  like  so 
many  verdant  obelisks,  with  their  parasite  plants,  such 
as  the  maiden-hair  spreading  into  stars  of  verdure 
over  the  humid  trunk,  the  long  hart's-tongue  hang- 
ing from  the  bows  down  to  the  ground,  and  the 
other  accessories  of  insects  and  fowls,  and  even  of 
quadrupeds,  which  probably  contrast  .as  to  form, 
colour,  gait  and  instinct,  with  those  of  the  willow ; 
and  we  shall  have  a  delicious  concert  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  composed  of  two  trees  only,  together 
with  their  accompaniments. 

If  we  illuminate  our  little  plantation  with  the  first  ^ 
rays  of  Aurora,  we  shall  behold  at  once  shades  deep 
and  shades  transparent  difiused  over  the  verdure  ;  a 
dusky  and  a  silvered  verdure  intersect  each  othe^*  on 
the  azure  of  the  Heavens,  and  their  soft  reflexes 
blended  together  moving  along  the  bosom  of  the 
waters.  Let  us  farther  suppose,  what  neither  poetry 
nor  paintii^  can  pretend  to  imitate,  the  odour  of 
the  plants,  and  even  the  smell  of  the  sea,  the  rustling 
of  leaves,  the  humming  of  insects,  the  matin-song  of 
the  birds,  the  hollow  murmuring  noise,  intermixed 
with  silence,  of  the  billows  breaking  on  the  shore, 
and  the  repetitions  of  all  these  sounds, repercussed  by 
the  distant  echoes,  which  losing  themselves  in  the  sea, 
resemble  the  voice  of  the  Nereids  ;  Ah  1  if  Love 
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or  Philosophy  should  ever  tempt  you  to  such  a  soli- 
tude, you  will  find  in  it  an  asylum  more  deUcious 
than  the  palaces  of  Kings  can  bestow. 

Would  you  wish  that  sensations  of  a  different  or- 
der should  be  excited  ?  Would  you  wish  to  hear  the 
voice  of  passion  and  sentiment  burst  from  '  the  bo^ 
som  of  the  rock  ?  Let  the  tomb  of  a  virtuom  and 
uiifortutiate  man  start  up  amidst  the  weeping  wilr 
lows,  presenting  this  inscription  to  the.  eye  x—r-Here. 
rests  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

Would  you  wish  to  strengthen  the  impression  of 
this  picture,  without  however  doing  violence  to  Na-f 
,  ture  as  to  the  subject  ?  Change  the  time,  the  place, 
the  monument ;  let  this  isle  be  Lemnos ;  the  trees  of 
these  groves,  laurels  and  wild  olives,  and  this  tomb 
the  tomb  of  PhUoctetes.  Look  at  the  grotto,  which 
served  as  a  habitation  to  that  great  man  when  aban« 
doned  by  the  Greeks,  whose  battles  he  had  fought ; 
his  wooden  pot,  the  tatters  in  which  he  wasclothed> 
the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  in  his  hands 
had  subdued  so  many  monsters,  and  with  which  he  at 
last  wounded  himself;  and  you  wi][l  be  impressed  with 
^  two  powerful  sensations  at  once,  the  one  ph]^sical, 
which  increases  in  proportion  as  you  approach  the 
works  of  Nature  ;  because  their  beauty  discloses  it* 
self  only  to  the  eye  which  examines  it ;  the  other 
moral,  which  grows  upon  you  in  proportion  as  you 
retire  from  the  monuments  of  Virtue,  because  to  do 
good  to  men,  and  to  be  no  longer  within  their  reach, 
is  a  resemblance  to  the  Deity. 

What  would  it  be  then  were  we  to  take  a  glance 
of  the  general  harmonies  of  this  Globe  ?  To  dwell 
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only  on  those  which  are  best  known  to  us,  behold 
how  the  Sun  constantly  encircles  with  his  rays  one 
.  half  of  the  Earth,  while  Night  covers  the  other  with 
her  shade.  How  many  contrasts  and  concords  result 
from  their  ever-changing  oppositions  ?  There  is  not 
a  single  point  in  the  two  Hemispheres  in  which  there 
does  not  appear  by  turns  a  dawn,  a  twilight,  an  au- 
rora, a  noon,  a  setting  of  burnished  gold,  and  a  night 
sometimes  studded  with  stars,  'sometimes  clothed  in 
a  sable  mantle. 

The  Seasons  walk  hand  in  hand  under  his  eye, 
like  the  hours  of  the  day.  Spring,  crowned  with 
flowers,  precedes  his  flaming  car ;  Summer  surrounds 
it  with  her  golden  sheaves  ;  and  Autumn  follows  it, 
bearing  her  cornucopia  running  over  with  glossy 
fruit.  In  vain  would  Winter  and  Night,  retiring  to 
the  Poles  of  the  World,  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his 
majestic  career:  In  vain  do  they  raise  out  of  the  bo- 
som of  the  polar  Seas  of  the  North  and  of  the  South 
new  Continents  with  their  vallies,  their  mountains, 
^nd  thear  icy  coruscations  :  the  Father  of  Day;  with 
his  fiery  shafts,  overturns  the  fantastic  fabric;  and 
without  descending  from  his  thron'fe,  resumes  the 
empire  of  the  Universe.  Nothing  can  screen  itself 
from  his  prolific  heat. 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean  he  raises  into  the 
Air  the  rivers  which  are  afterwards  to  flow  through 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds;  He  gives  commandmeiit 
to  the  Winds  to  distribute  them  over  islands  and  con- 
tinents. These  invisible  children  of  the  Air  transport 
them  from  place  to  place  under  a  thousand  capm 
xiouis  forms*    Sometimes  they  are  spread  over  the 
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face  of  Heaven,  like  veils  of  gold  and  streamers  p£ 
silk ;  sometimes  they  are  rolled  up  in  the  form  dF 
frightful  dragons,  and  roaring  lions,  vomiting  out 
torrents  of  fire  and  thunder.  They  pour  them  out 
on  the  mountains  in  as  many  different  ways,  indewsi 
in  rains,  in  hail,  in  snow,  in  impetuous  torrents. 

However  extravagant  the  mode  of  performing 
their  services  may  appear,  every  part  of  the  Earth 
annually  receiveiTfrom  them  neither  more  nor  less 
than  it's  accustomed  portion  of  water.  Every  river 
fills  his  urn,  and  every  Naiad  her  sheU.  In  their 
progress  they  impress  on  the  liquid  plains  of  the  Sea 
the  variety  of  their  characters.  Some  hardly  ruffle 
the  smooth  expanse  ;  others  swell  it  into  billows  of 
azure ;  and  others  turn  it  from  the  bottom  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  and  dash  it  foaming  over  the  rocky  ^ 
promontory* 

Every  place  possesses  harmonies  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  every  place  presents  them  in  rotation..  Run 
over  at  pleasure  a  Meridian  or  a  Parallel,  you  will 
find  on  it  mountains  of  ice  and  mountains  of  fire  ; 
plains  of  ev^rykindof  level,  aid  hills  of  every 
curve ;  islands  of  all  forms,  and  rivers  of  all  currents  ; 
some  spouting  out,  as  if  they  issued  from  the  centre  of 
the  Earth,  others  precipitating  themselves  down  in 
cataracts,  as  if  they  were  descending  from  the  clouds. 
Nevertheless  this  Qlobe,  agitated  with  such  a  variety 
of  t:onvulsive  inovements,  and  loaded  with  such  a 
variety  of  bmrdens,  apparently  so  irregular,  advances 
in  a  3teady  and  unalterable  course  through  th^  im- 
mensity of  the  Heavens. 

Beauties  of  a  different  order  decorate  it's  Archi- 
G  4  tecture. 
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tecture,  and  render  it  habitable  to  sensible  bangs. 
A  girdJe  of  palm-trees,  to  which  are  suspended  the 
date  and  the  cocoa,  surrounds  it  between  the  bum* 
ing  Tropics ;  and  forests  of  mossy  firs  begird  it  under 
the  Pdar  Circles.  Other  vegetables  extend,  like 
rays»  from  South  to  North,  and  having  reached  a 
certain  latitude  expire;  The  banana  advances  from 
the  Line  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
'the  orangecrosses  that  Sea,  and  embellishes  with  it's 
golden  fruit  the  southern  extremities  of  Europe* 
The  most  necessary  plants,  such  as  corn  and  the  gra- 
mineous tribes,  penetrate  the  farthest,  and,  strong 
from  their  weakness,  stretch  in  the  shelter  of  the 
vallies  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  shores 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

Others  more  hardy  take  their  departure  from  the 
rude  climates  of  the  North,  advance  oret  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Taurus,  and  make  their  w^iy,  under 
favour  of  the  snows,  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone.  The  fir  and  the  cedar  clothe  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia,  arrd  of  thfe  kingdom  of  Cachemire, 
and  view  at  their  feet  the  scorched  plains  of  Aden 
and  Lahbr,  ^here  the  date  and  the  sugar-cane  sure 
reapejd.  Other  trees,  equally  averse  to  heat  and 
cold,  have  their  centre  in  the  Temperate  Zones. 
The  vine  languishes  in  Germany  and  Senegal.  The 
apjde,  the  tree  of  my  own  country,  never  saw  the 
I5un  perpendicularly  over  it*s  head ;  or  describing 
round  it  the  complete  circle  of  the  Horizon,  to  ripen 
it's  beautiful  fruit. 

But  every  soil  has  it's  Flora  and  it's  Pomona. 
The  rocks,  the  morasses,  the  mire,  the  sand,  have 
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each  of  them  vegetables  peculiar  to  itself.  The  very 
shallows  of  the  sea  are  fcrdle.  The  cdcoa-tree  thrives 
only  on  the! strand,  and  suspends  it's  tnilky  fruit  over 
the  billows  of  the  briny  Deep.  Other  plants  are 
adapted  to  the  winds,  to  the  seasons,  to  the  hours  of 
the  day,  with  such  exact  precision,  that  by  means  of 
them  Linrueus  constructed'  botanical  almanacks  and 
time-pieces. 

Who  is  capable  of  "describing  the  infinite  variety 
of  their  fi^re  ?  What  cradles,  arches,  avenues,  pyra- 
mids- ol  verdure,   loaded  with   fruits,  present  the 
most  enchanting  habitations !  What  happy  republics 
lodge  under  their  tranquil  shade  \   What  delicious 
banquets  are  there,  prepared !    Nothing  of  them  is 
lost.     The  quadrupeds  eat  the  ttodter  foliage,  the 
feathert^  racethfe  seeds,  and  other  animals  the  roots 
and  the  rind.    The  insects  feed  on  the  offal.    Their 
infinite  legions  are  armed  with  every  kind  of  instru- 
ments for  collecting  it.     The  bees  have  tlbeir  thighs 
furnished  with  spoons,  lined  with  hair,  for  picking  up 
the  fine  powder  <rf  their  flowers  :  the  fly  is  provided 
with  a  pump  for  sucking  out  the  sap :  the  worrtr  has 
an  augre,  a  wimUe,  a  file,  to  separate  the  solid  parts  j 
and  the  ant  has  pincers  for  carrying  off  the  crumbs. 
On  considering  thediversityof  form,  of  manners,  of 
govemmenti:»,of  all  those  animals,  and  the  continual 
wars  which  they  wage,  you  would  suppose  them  a 
multitude  of  foreign  and  hostile  nations,  who  are  on 
the  pcHnt  of  destroying  each  other.    From  their  con. 
stancy  in  love,  the  perpetuity  of  their  species,  their 
-wonderful  harmony  with  all  the  parts  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  you  would  receive  the  idea  of  a  single 
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people,  which  had  it's  hereditary  nobility,  it's  car- 
penters, it's  pump-makers,  and  other  artisans. 

Other  tribes  hold  v^etables  in  contempt,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  Elements,  to  Day,  to  Night,  to  Tem- 
pests, and  to  diflFerent  parts  of  the  Globe.  The  eagle 
trusts  her  nest  to  the  rock  which  loses  itself  in  the 
douds  ;  the  ostrich,  to  the  parched  sands  of  the  de- 
sert ;  the  rose-coloured  iBbimingo,to  the  mires  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  white  bird  of  the  Tropic  and 
the  black  frigat  take  pleasure  to  sweep  along  in  com* 
pany  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  Seas,  to  view  from 
the  highest  regions  of  the  Atmosphere  the  fleets  of 
India  toiling  after  them  in  vain,  and  to  circumscribe 
the  Globe  from  East  to  West,  disputing  rapidity  of 
flight  with  the  Sun  himsel£ 

In  the  same  latitudes,  the  turtle  dove  and  the  pa^ 
roquet,  less  daring,  travel  only  from  isle  to  isle,  hav- 
ing their  young  ones  in  their  train,  and  picking  up 
in  the  forests  the  grains  of  spicery  which  they  brush 
off  as  they  hop  from  branch  to  branch.  While  fowls 
of  this  description  preserve  an  equal  temperature 
under  the  same  Parallels,  others  find  it  in  the  track 
of  the  same  Meridian.  Long  triangles  of  wild -geese 
and  of  swans  go  and  come  every  year  from  South  to 
North,  stop  only  at  the  hoary  limits  of  Winter,  hurry, 
without  desire  and  astonishment,  over  the  populous 
cities  of  Europe,  and  look  down  with  disdain  on  their 
.  fertile  plains^  which  present  the  furrows  of  green  corn 
in  the  midst  of  snow  :  to  such  a  degree  does  liberty 
appear  preferable  to  abundance,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
tjie  animal  creation  ! 

On  the  othier  hand,  legions  of  heavy  quails  cross 
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the  Sea,  and  go  to  the  JSouth  in  quest  of  the  Sum- 
mer's  heat.  Toward  the  end  of  SepteiBber  they 
avsul  themselves  of  a  northerly  wind  to  take  their 
departure  from  Europe,  an  d  flapping  one  wing,  while 
they  present  the  other  to  the  gale,  half  sail,  half  oar, 
they  graze  the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fattened  rump,and  bury  themselves  in  the  sands 
of  Africa,  that  they  may  serve  as  food  to  the  famish- 
ed inhabitants  of  Zara. 

/There  are  animals  which  travel  only  by  night. 
Millions  of  crabs  in  the  Antilles,  descend  from  the 
mountains  by  the  light  of  the  Moon,  clashing  their 
claws :  and  present  to  the  Gara'ibs  on  the  steril  strand 
of  their  isles,  innumerable  shells  replenished  with  ex- 
quisite marrow.  At  other  seasons,  on  the  contrary, 
the  tortoise  quits  the  Sea  and  lands  on  the  same 
shores,  to  accumulate  layers  of  eggs  in  their  barren 
sands. 

The  very  ices  of  the  Pole  are  inhabited.  We  find 
in  their  Seas,  and  under^their  floating  promontories 
of  crystal^  the  black  enormous  whale,  with  more  oil 
on  his  back  than  a^  whole  plantation  of  olives  could 
produce.  Foxes  clothed  in  precious  furs,  find  the 
means  of  living  on  shores  abandoned  by  the  Sun ; 
herds  of  rein-deer  there  scratch  up  the  snow  in  search 
of  moss,  and  advance,braying,  into  those  desolate  re* 
gions  of  night,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Through  a  Providence,  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration,  places  the  most  unprolific,  pre- 
sent to  Man  in  the  greatest  abundance  provisions, 
dothing,  lamps,  and  firing,  not  of  his  own  produc- 
tion. 
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:  How  delightful  would  it  be  to  behold  tlw  Human 
Race  coUecting  all  these  various  Uessings^  and  com- 
Qiuiucating  them  to  each  other  in  peace  from  Gli- 
HlMe  to  CUmate !  We  look  with  expectation,  ereiy 
Winter,  to  the  period  when  the  swallow  and  the 
ni^tingale  shall  announce  to  us  the  return  of  sere- 
nity. How  much  more  affecting  would  it  be  to  be- 
hold the  People  of  distant  Lands  arrive  widi  the 
Spring  on  our  shores,  not  with  the  dreadful  noise  of 
artillery,  like  modern  Europeans,  but  with  the  sound 
of  theflute  and  of  the  hautboy,  as  the  andent  Navi- 
gitors  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  World !  We  should 
behold  the  tawny  Indian  of  Southern  Asia  fordng 
his  way  18  formerly  up  it's  ^nighty  rivers  in  his 
leathern  canoe ;  penetrating  through  the  current  of 
th^  Petfcora  to  the  extremities  of  the  North,  and  dii^ 
playing  ijn  t^e  frozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  the  riches 
of  the  Ganges.  We  should  see  the  copper-colotured 
Indian  of  America  in  his  hoHowed  Ic^  traversing  the 
extended  chain  of  the  AntiBes,  conveying  from'  ide 
to  isle,  froni  shore  to  shore,  perhaps  to  our  very  Con** 
tinent,  his  gold  and  emei*alds.  Numerous  caravans 
of  Arabs,  mounted  on  camels  and  oxen,  would  ar- 
rive,  following  the  course  of  the  Sun,  from  pasture 
to  pasture,  recalling  the  memOTy  of  the  innocent 
and  happy  life  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs. 

Winter  itself  would  be  no  interruption  to  the  com* 
xnunication  of  mankind.  The  Laplander,  covered 
with  warm  fur,  would  arrive  under  favour  of  the 
snow  in  his  sledge  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  and  expose 
for  sale  in  our  markets  the  sable  skins  of  Siberia.  Did 
men  live  in  peace,  eyery  Sea  would  be  navi^ted, 
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eireryreg^  would  be  explored,  all  their  productions 
would  be  coUected.  What  a  gratification  of  curiosity 
wouldit  be  to  listen  to  theadrenturesof  thesefordgn 
tntirellers^  attracted  to  us  by  the  gentleness  of  our 
mannons !  They  would  not  be  slow  in  communicating 
to  our  hospitsdity  the  secrets  of  their  plants,  of  their 
industry,  and  of  their  traditions,  which  they  will  for 
ever  conceal  finom  our  ambitious  commerce.. 

k  is  among  the  members  of  the  vast  family  of  Man^ 
kindthat  the  fragments  of  their  History  are  scattered. 
How  interesting  would  it  be  to  learn  that  of  our  aik* 
dent  separation,  the  motives  v^ch  determined  each 
tribe  to  choose  a  separate  habitation^  on  an  unknown 
Globe ;  and  to  traverse,  as  Chance  directed,  moun* 
tains  which  presented  no  path,  and  rivers  which  had 
not  yet  received  a  name ! 

What  pictures  would  be  presented  to  us  in  the  de^ 
scriptions  of  those  countries,  decorated  with  a  pomp^ 
ous  nu^ifioence,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  Nature,  but  wild  and  unadaptedto  the  necessities 
of  Man  destitude  of  experience !  They  would  paint  to 
OS  the  astonishment  of  their  fbrefithers  at  siglu:  of  the 
new  plants  which  every  new  Climate  exhibited  to 
thmv  view,  and  the  trials  which  diey  made  of  them, 
as  the  means  of  sufasbtenoe ;  hdw  they  were  aided  no 
doubt  in  their  necessiftous  circutoatances,  and  in  their 
industry,  by  some  celestial  intdHgehce  who  commi*^ 
scfated  their  distress;  how  they  gradually  formed  an 
esbdrfislunent ;  what  was  dkewi^  of  their  laws^»  of 
tlmE^  customs,  and  of  their  religions. 

What  acts  of  virtue,  what  instances  of  generous 
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love  have  ennobled  the  deserts,  andare  untcnownto 
our  pride!  We  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  haVe  got  a 
dear  insight  into  the  Historyof  foreign  Nations,  be- 
cause we  have  collected  a  few  anecdotes,  picked  up 
at  random  by  traveUers.  But  this  is  much  the  same, 
as  if  they  were  to  compose  ours  from  the  tales  of  a 
mariner,  or  the  artificial  representationspf  a  courtier, 
amidst  the  jealousies  of  war,  or  the  corruptions  of 
commerce.  The  knowledge  and  the  sentiments  of  a 
Nation,  are  not  deposited  in  books.  They  repose  in 
the  heads,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  it's  sages;  if  there  be 
on  Earth  such  a  thing  as  a  secure  asylum  for  Truth. 
We  have  already  employed  ourselves  suffidendy  in 
passing  judgment  on  them ;  it  would  be  of  more  im- 
portance for  us  to  submit  to  be  judged  by  them  in 
our  turn,  and  to  profit  by  their  expressions  of  asto- 
nishment, at  the  sight  of  our  Customs,  of  our  Sd- 
ences,  and  of  our  Arts. 

If  it  be  delightful  to  acquire  knowiec^e,  it  is  much 
more  delightful  to  dijffuse  it.  The  noblest  reward  of 
Sdence  is  the  pleasureof  the  ignorant  man  instructed. 
What  a  sublime  satisfaurtion  should  it  be  to  us,  to 
enjoy  their  joy,  to  behdd  their  dances  in  our  puUic 
squares,  and  to  hear  the  drums  of  the  TarUr,  and 
the  ivory  cornet  of  the  n^o  re-echo  round,  the 
statues  of  our  Kings !  Ah,  if  we  were  gbddyl  figure 
them  to  myself  struck  with  astonishment  ahdsorrow, 
at  the  ex<;essive  and  unhappy  populousness  of  our 
dties,  inviting  us  to  spreTid  our^ves  overtheir  sciit. 
tudes,  to  contract  marriages  with  them,  and  by  new 
alliances  to  re-unite  the  brajoches  of  the  Human 
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Race,  which  are  unhappily  separating  farther  and 
farther,  and  which  national  prejudices  disunite  stSl 
more  than  Ages  and  Cliznates ! 

Alas  !  blessings  have  been  given  us  in  common^ 
and  we  communicate  to  each  other  only  the  ills  of 
life.  Man  is  every  where  complaining  of  the  want 
of  land,  and  the  Globe  is  covered  with  deserts.  Man 
alone  is  exposed  to  famine,  while  the  animal  creation, 
down  to  insects,  are  wallowing  in  plenty.  Almost 
every  where  he  is  the  slave  of  his  equal,  while  the 
feeblest  of  animals  maintain  their  liberty  against  the 
strongest.  Nature,  who  designed  him  for  love,  de- 
nied him  arms,  and  he  has  forged  them  for  himself,to 
combat  his  fellow.  She  presents  to  all  her  children 
asylums  and  festivals ;  and  the  avenues  of  our  cities 
announce  the  approach  to  them  only  by  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  wheels  and  gibbets.  The  History  of  Nature 
exhibits  blessings  only,  that  of  Man  nothinjg;  but 
robbery  and  madness.  His  heroes  are  the  persons 
who  have  rendered  themselves  the  most  tremendous. 
Every  where  he  despises  the  hand  which  spins  the 
garment  that  clothes  him,  and  which  cultivates  for 
him  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  Earth.  Everywhere 
he  esteems  his  deceiver,  and  reveres  his  oppressor. 
Always  dissatisfied  with  the  present,he  aloneof  beings 
regrets  the  past,  and  trembles  at  the  thought  of  fu- 
turity. Nature  has  granted  to  him  alone  the  know- 
ledge of  a  D^ity,  and  swarms  of  inhuman  religions 
have  sprung  up  out  of  a  sentiment  so  simple  and  so 
consolatory.  What  then  is  the  power  which  has  op- 
posed  barriers  to  that  of  Natuae  ?  What  illusion  has 
uusled  that  marvellous  reason,  which  has  invented 
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80  many  arts,  e;v:cept  tke  art  of  being  happy  ?  O  ye 
Legislators!  boast  no  longer  of  your  l^ws*  Either  Man 
is  born  to  be  miserable ;  or  the  Earth  every  where 
watered  with  his  blood,  and  with  his  tears,  accuses 
you  all  of  haying  misunderstood  those  of  Nature. 

He  who  adapts  not  himself  to  his  Country,  his 
Ck>untry  to  Mankind,  and  Mankind  to  GQD,  is  no 
more  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Politics,  than  he 
who,  forming  a  system  of  Physics  for  himself  alone, 
and  separating  his  personal  relations  frc^n  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Elements,  the  Earth,  and  tl^  Sun,  is 
acquainted  with  the  Laws  of  Nature.   To  the  inyes- 
.  tigation  of  these  divine  harmonies  I  h^Vis  devoted 
my  life  and  this  Work.    If,  like  so  m^ny  others,  I 
have  gone  astray ,at  least  my  errors  shliJji  no(  be  fatal 
to  my  religion.    It  alone  appears  to.me.tl^  natural 
bond  of  Mankind,  the  hppe  of  our  subliiQe  passions, 
and  the  complement  of  our  miserable  destipy.  Happy 
if  I  have  been  able  sonletimes  to  prop  with  my  feeble 
support}  that  sacred  edifice,  assailed  as  it  i^  in  tb^ 
times  on  every  side  \  But  k's  foundatic^is  rest  not  on 
the  Earth,  and  to  Heaven  it's  stately  Kxilumns  rear 
their  heads.  However  bcdd^ome  of  my  speculations 
may  be»  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  bad  people. 
But  perhaps  more  than  one  Epicurean  may.disjcern 
in  them  that  Man's  supreme  pleasure  is  in  Viitue. 
Good  citizens  will  perhaps  find  in  them  new  means 
of  bdng  usefioL  At  le^t  I  shall  have  the  full  recom- 
pense of  my  labour,  if  so  much  as  one  unfc^unate 
wretch,  ready  to  ^ink  at  the  melancholy  spectacle 
which  the  World  presents,  shall  revive,  on  beholding 
in  Nature,  a  Father,  a  Eriend,  a  Rewarder. 

Such 
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Sucli  was  the  vast  plan  I  proposed  to  execute.  I 
had  collected  in  this  view  more  materials  tHan  I  had 
occasion  for.  But  a  variety  of  obstacles  has  pf  eVent^ 
edmy  makmg  a  complete  arrangement  of  tEc»K'**'1t 
shall  perhaps  resume  this  employment  in  hsippTer 
times,  i  have  meanwMfe  "selected  as  much  as 
was  suffi6&(^ttD  coimy^n  'idea  of  the  harmonies 
of  Nature!  Hioug^  my  labottrsare  here  reduced 
to  Ample  Sfiidies  merely,  Ihave  however  been  care* 
ful  to  pi^rve  so  much  or&r  asi  ieas  necessary  to 
unveil  my  'Sriginal  design* '  Thus^  a  peiris^le,  an 
arcade  h^in  ndns,  avenues  of  columns,  dmple 
fragments  of  walls,  present  still  to  travdkrs,  in  an 
island  of  Greece,  the  image  of  an  ancient  temple^ 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time^  and  of  the 
barbarians  who  demolished  it. 

In  settiiig  out,  I  change  scarcely  any  diing^  of  the 

First  Fart  of  my  Work,  the  arrangement  excepted. 

Ithete  disfday,  in  die  first  {dace,  the  faenfefits  confer* 

fed  by  Nature  on  our  Worid,  and  on  the^  Age  in 

whiidh  we  live  ;  and  the  objtetibns  which  have  been 

raised  to  the  providence  tf  thar  Author.    I  next 

reply  successively  to  those  which  are  started  from  the 

disorder  of  the  Elements,  of  Vegetabtes/of  Aniitaals; 

of  Man  ^  and  to  those  which  aife  levelled  against  the 

nature  of  OODhiiiisel£   lam  bold  to  affirm,  thati 

.  have  treated  these  subjects  without  any  person^  or 

exfxaiieousamsidtiratiohwhateven   Having  replied 

to  those  objections,  I  propose  some  in  my  turn  to  the 

elements  of  human  Science,  which  we  deem  infal* 

lible  ;  and  I  combat  that  pretended  princi[de  of  our 

knowledge,  which  we  call  BnMn. 

Vol.  I.  H  After 
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After  litmog  dm^  tkeffami^o£  wto^ghAnmn 
tty  fim  StwlkS)  I  pfoeeed  tft  tbp«e  tjiat  f <p)^ 
the  fnhnc  of  hitman  KiHMvMgf*  I  exvaim  whax 
«iay  be  the  partion  of  cmr  kiteKgefiQe,  aiC  wUckibe 
Kgbt of  Nature fixea it's  betondary^  mi  ^9fb^  we 
wderstand  by  the  teorms  Besmty >  Qnter»  Vbrtiietaiid 
their  contraries.  I  deduce  tbe  efidenoe  of  it  from 
teveral  lam  physical  a&d  immli  ^  sen^neat  of 
whkh  ia  umvamlaoKnig  aU  Nattona  of  ^  QAobeu 
I  afterwanb  make  appfioadim  of  the  physml  b^Vs. 
mut  to  the  order  erf  tbc  £arth>  but  to  thtt  oi  Fluita* 

I  bdauceiloog,  1  ac]aioi|i4edge»  betwe^ 
orders.  TKefii^wouMhMeexhibiied^Ic(»fi^^ 
aArm,  rdflttioM^i^rdy  ii«w»  useful  to  Kavigatioft*. 
to  Gomvietce^  andV  Geography^.  But  dte  aoecMui^ 
has  presented  me  with* telatiiHia  equally  Qewi.e%|Uld]y 
qpreeable^  more  easily  demqmtiable  tathe  9ni«ra)tty 
of  Readers,  of  Ugh  importaaGe  to  Agrkultut^,  and 
consequetitiiy  to  the  moBl  nuiDcix>ns  dehoil^tioii,  of 
Mankind.    Bisidesi^  some  of  the  harnmucf eladoii» 
of  this  CSobe  ave  to  be  f^md^disgbsjf^im 
to  the  oti^cctioiis  against  Frovidi^c^  andlin.tlie  ele>f 
fiMUtary  niM&ons  of  Ffafaisvioiiai  maiiineB  soffiiaMtl^r 
IttmittOtts  tadecamstiiite  th&r.exisletice  of  tfaibs^ 
o«der.    ThevegetabbofiferhafrfnmBinrBrfuiiBtf^ 
tneiK^th  occasion  to  speak  dF  tlie  relafionB)  of  tflie 
Gldbe^^i^h  extend  Jbreeliy^  toiaramak  bnAteomeB^ 
and:fike«^to  Mggdil  SK)iiie  hiitta.iopccdmD|f 
-earliest  MO^ges  of  the  Hoqum  R9^«^t^;prifiid[Nii 
Quart^s^ol  tat  World.  ,  ^ 

-  lapi^ysSnfhf  feiwiifig:J!M^^ 
to  Man.    I  estabfiek  ti^  proofs  of  l$he  imiDQrtaility  of 
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tiie  SDal^ahd  df  the  txl^ac6  Ci  the  Eteity,  iiot  pn 
fh0  prtncqsl^  of  pur  rdascifi^  whkh  ^oktqaentJf  naa* 
leads  iuk^tnitonaJBi  ktimatl;  fiie^g,  Whkh  tiefver  de- 
ceivM  QW  liecvays^  I  rsfer  to  theses  physical  and 
BMBnd  bim,  the  oiigiii  of  ow  t)rtidomiiiattt  passions, 
Ldfre  and  Ambhkm^  attd  et«ft  iftie  causes  ti^iidi  in^ 
terrtq>t  the  ^Jijofsiefatof  rhemi  and  ^Mck  ttader  oui^ 

flatfier  myself  with  t&e  beli^  ihat  these  probfe  wM 
intetest  die  R^ador,  bdth  by  thek  nevdity  aitid  by 
Am  sknpfidty. 

I  proce^  aiteiiMrds5  ^rom^tliese  iiotloft^^  to  ptd^ 
pose  the  palliatiires  atid  the  remedies  ad^tiki  to  thd 
iHsof  dmi  dociety^  the  l^^^seiitation  of  which  is 
ddiqe^ed  in  the  Second  Volume^  It  im^  not  my 
triak  to  xmitafeiitiie  eotan^le  of  mdst  Mtiralisfs,  who 
SBtisfyr  dietnselveii  with  lashing  VW)  or  #kh  turning 
kv^a  xidicale^  widiout  either  assiginngthe  prindpal 
caHfiea,  or  indiGatbg  the  remedies :  mneh  less  sh^  I 
act  dlkB  part  of  oar  modem  Politidans^  who  foment 
Vioe,  ia  order  to  make  a  g^ii  of  it.  I  sitti  vain 
^ottgh.  ta  hope  that  this  last  Study  ^  wIMch  has  beeit 
a  meat  agreeabls  one  to  myself,  will  eiddbit  some 
views  which  may  be  renad^ved  hig^y  bMefichd  to 
my  CaBt|try» 

Tlheridi  and  the  gteiki  imagine  that  ev«%  one  is 

BmBn\^9  and  out  oB  the  World,  who  does  not  live 

aa  they  do  i  bat  ibxty  are  the  persons  who,  living  far 

foora/Ntiltute,  live  out  of  the  Worlds    They  would 

fiaddiee>  Oetermd  Beauty  I  always  ancient,  and  adi* 

mkysjisw;*  O  life,  p«r«  and  Mssful,  of  all  those 

^  &•  Aognstiiit's  Cky  tf  GM 
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who  truly  Jive,  if  thfey  sou^t  cheeonly  within  them- 
selves !  Wert  thou  a  steril  mass  of  gdd,  oi^  a  victori- 
ous FHnce,  who  shall  not  be  alive  to-morrow^or  some 
attractive  and  decek&l  female,  they  would  perceive 
thee,  and  ascribe  to  thee  the  power  of  Gonferring 
some  pleasUreupon  them.  Thy  vain  natulre  would 
employ  their  vanity.  Thou  wouldst  be  an  ot^ect 
proportioned  to  thdr  timid  and  grovelling  thoughts 
But  because  thou  ait  so  much  witlun  theniselve^, 
where  they  never  choose  to  look»  and  too  nuignifiGent 
externally,  diffusing  thyself  through  infinite  space^ 
thou  remainest  to  them  an  unknown  GCH).*  In 
losing  themselves,  they  havejost  thee. 

llie  order,  nay,  the  beauty  with  which  thou  hast 
invested  all  thy  creatures,  to  serve  as  so  many  steps  by 
which  Man  may  raise  himself  to  thee,  aretiransformed 
into  a  veil,  which  conceals  thee  from  his  siddy  eyes^ 
Men  have  no  sight  but  for  vain  shadows.  The  ligfat 
dazzles  them.  Mere  nothings  are  to  them  every 
thing }  and  all.perfection  passes  with  them  for  nothing.^ 
Nevertheless,  he  who  never  saw  thee  has  never  seen 
any  thing ;  he  Who  has  no  relish  for  thee  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  true  pleasure  j  he  is  as  if  he  were  not,  and 
his  whole  life  is  only  a  miserably  dream. 

I  myself,  O  my  God,  misled  by  the  prqudices  of 
a  faulty  education,  pursued  a  vain  felicity  in  systems 
of  Science,  in  arms,  in  the  favour  of  the  Great,  some- 
times in  frivolous  and  dangerous  pleasures.  In  all 
these  agitations  I  was  hunting  after  calamity,  while 
happiness  was  within  my  reach.  At  a  distance  from 
my  native  Land,  I  sighed  for  joys  which  it  contained 

*  Teatlon  on  tie  Exfitence  of  God. 
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not  for  me ;  and  nevertheless  thou  wert  bestowing 
on  me  blessings  innumerable,  scattered  by  thy  boun-  . 
tiful  hand  over  the  whole  Earlh,  whi<^  is  the  Coun- 
try of  Mankind,  I  disquieted  myself  to  think  that 
I  had  no  powerful  protector,  that  I  belonged  to  no 
corps ;  and  by  Thee  1  have  ^been  protected  amidst  a 
thousand  dangers,  in  which  they  could  have  afforded 
me  no  assistance.  It  grieved  me  to  think  of  living 
solitary,  unnoticed,  imregarded;  and  Thou  hast 
voudisafed  to  teach  me,  that  Solitude  is  far  prefer- 
able to  tie  bustle  of  a  Court,  and  liberty  to  Gran- 
deur. .  It  fiDed  me  with  many  a  painful  reflection, 
that  I  had  not  the  felicity  to  be  directed  to  some  fair 
spouse,  to  be  the  companion  of  my  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject  of  my  a£fection ;  and  thy  wisdom  invited  me  to 
walk  to  her  habitation,  and  discoveried  to  me  ii)  each 
of  her  productions  an  immortal  Venus. 

I  never  ceased  to  be  happy,  but  when  I  ceased  to 
trust  inT%ee.  Q  my  God !  give  to  these  labours  of 
a  man^  I  do  not  say  the  duration  or  the  spirit  of  life, 
but  the  freshness  of  the  least  of  thy  Works  !  Let  their 
divine  graces  be  transfused  into  my  writings,  and 
bring  back  a  corrupted  Age  to  Thee,  as  by  them  I 
myself  have  been  brought  back !  Opposed  to  Thee, 
all  power  is  weakness ;  supported  by  thee,  weakness 
becomes  irresistible  strength.  When  the  rude  north- 
ern blasts  have  ravaged  the  Earth,  thou  callest  forthe 
feeblest  of  winds;  at  the  sound  of  thy  voice  the 
zephyr  bres^hes,  the  verdure  revives,  the  gentle 
primrose  and  the  humble  violet  cover  the  bosom  of 
the  bleak  rock  with  a  mantle  of  gold  and  purpde, 
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* 

MO$T  meii^  in  fpp&ed  Nfitiond»  look  oa  Natwre 
^h  MidJiffarenoe,  They  are  ia  the  inidst  of 
her  Woi|H>  fS^  ^^  4da)ke  €fe^  huitian  gEandcur. 
What  ^m»  i&^r  ail  can  rend«  thel&tory  of  Man 
80  ifi|;0pe«ii«  ?  It  h^^s^tp  boast  of  vaincbjects  <tf  |^ 
a)aQei<]!^iiOQeri;^<^«ii^  or 

a/iriQ09t  of  uMlf8»laboiiM»  If  Ns^Hre  sbnaelrales  fiiids 
a  place  in  it,  w^  ar^  called  upD^  to  obtenrie  only  the 
PtVfig^  yri^  ^  has  coiafnittec^  nod  to  iseojr  her 
jdiai^god  with .»  thousand  gdamitiei^  wfaidt  nay  be 
^  traQ64  lip  to  ihiF  own  imprudence. 

I^l4»  wlvit  iwrcnutdvgBtteiQ^ 
i|  this  a)iBffKm  HK^^r  provu^^  for  x^  the  meam 
of  h^pi^ei^  1  Sh^  ha$  diffused  her  bepafita  o^r  tbe 
GJo)^  firom  |Poi/e  to  Pp^e»  entirely  in  the  vimr  of  en- 
gag^  }]i«  to  unite  in  a^  mutual  coimnimicatxm  of 
t^m^  ^  U  ipicessaatly  reqUMi;^  us  from  the  yte- 
yadif/^  mhkh  ^ujohappily  separate  Mankind^  to  die 
un^yo'^  .]^^$of /u^tice  and  Humanity^  by  frecpient- 
ly  pitting  our  ills  in  the  hands  6i  the  so  highly 
vaunted  conq^erors$  and  our  pleasures  in  those  of 
the  qppressed,i^(»n  we  hardly  iimgn  tt^  favour  with 
so  much  as  our  pity.  * 
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WhM  lihie  Aiiie«9^  e^rop^  issmd  feMh  ^h  the 
Gospel  hi  thiir  'hand  to  ravage  A^  ^hey  brought 
bockwidi  th^m  tile  pestiletice^  die  leprosy,  and  the 
snudUpoflt  {  bw  Nature  pointed  out  to  a  Oepvtse  the 
coffee  plant,  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  pro. 
duced  «t  tftik  ftnd the  'Baeae'fitiie  our  plagues  from  our 
Crctaid^,andoiur  d^idus  be  vefage  ffcm  the  cup  of 
aMidioiMlbiitxioiik.  iliettiecessors  of  thede  Princes 
mbjvgtitdd  the  AmericMi  Ccmtifient,  and  liave  Ynms^ 
itttoedto  UA,  by  means  of^liisffifleoveyyimd^^cMiiquest, 
an  iinttfaaioit  ttde  !sucees6k>ii  &l  vtvm  and  i^enereid  ^ 
Mses.  Wlkfl^theyweteeitterminat^g^iBoflbnsive 
idlalikanllsof  h:;t>y  tlieir  Minrd^roiift  aftflkry^aCataib, 
in  token  of  >peaee>  «eit  the  oiiters  ft  i^tidyidg'his  calu* 
met)  ^tKtipeftimnetf*ckiiim}iS&^ 
aMdthe  use^k  is  dissennnated  ^VeiAheHiv^deEarth; 
wAd  iMhile  the  mi^ries  of  the  two  Worlds  are  issittng 
fiom^^xsamiori'^  Oiomth,  t^hidh&ingii  l^ti^r  ulI 
TiMA  RATIO,  the  <Mtsoiations  ef  the  d!t9k&ed  States 
of  Europe  stream  frdm  the  (&pe  of  a  Sava^. 

To  whom  a^e  i»^  tndebl!ed  for  the  use'of  sugar,^f 
dvocol&te,of80  many  agreeable  means  of  suh»9€eMe, 
and^so  many  sdbatarymedidnes?  Tonaked  IncBans, 
:t0  poer  Peasants,  to  wretched  INegroes.  Hie  spade 
.  of  adbiyes  has  ^9n^  more  good,  than  the  trword  of  con- 
querors h;^4Qn«!94i4^  Jlitfiili  which  of  our  great 
,s^9f  es  df»  we  to  look  >%,ti]^  sta«ae$  ^ofour  ob«:4re 
bi^Mfiictors?  Omr  Hhriwiep  have  n<>t  voueluafed  so 
much  as  to(  preserve  jfli^  Mtpeg,  AS^ie  j^eed  not, 
however,  to  go  so  far  in  ^ue$t  of  proofs  of  the  obliga^ 
tions  under  which  welieto^twejj.  Is  it  not  to  the 
ji^dy  of  htx  laws  thai  Pazia  »  indebted  for  such 
H4  multiplie4 
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.multijdied  iUmnination,  coUeceed  from  evtfry  quarter 
of  the  Gtob^  gombined  a  thowaad  di£ferent  ways^ 
and  reflect^  over  Europe  in  SpeacQs  the  most  in-- 
geniouS)  and  enjoyments  th^  most  refined^  of  every 
speci^sf 

Where  is  now  the  time  'wheqour  forefathers  leaped 
for  joy  at  finding  a  wild  jdum-^ree  oa  the  banks  of 
the  l^oire  j*  or  at  catching  a  poor  roe  in  the  chace  ia 
the  vast  plains  of  Normandy  f  Our  fields,  now  so 
richly  dothed  with  harvests,  and  wchards,  and  fiodcs» 
did  not  then  produce  the  ^mnK>n  nec^saiies  <^  life. 
They  wandered  up  and  down,living  on  th^l^recarious 
supplies  of  hunting,  and  not  daring  to  trust  to  Na-* 
ture.  Her:  shnplest  phenomena  filled  them  with  ter* 
ror.  They^trem}>led  at  the  sight  of  au  e^pse,  of  an 
Ignisfatum^.oi  a  branch  of,  mistletoe  on  the  loak. 
Not.  that  they  believed  the  affairs  of  the  World  to 
be  surre/Kkred  to  Chanp^.  ITiey  recognized  every 
>vhere  Qods  possessed  of  intelligence ;  but  not  daring 
to  believe  them  good,  while  ciru^l  priests  were  theiF 
fMpily  iflistructorsin  reK^pn,  these  unfortunate  people 
im?gm^d  that  the  Gods  took  pleasure  m\y  in  tears, 
and  immplated  to  them  human  victims,  09  the  very 
spot  perhaps  oawhiph  ixoyf  stands  a  receptacle  for 
die  wretched.*  '  . 

'■  *  SomeWritorsof  oarowD  hjlve  GOmposed  the  eulogkim  of  the 
pruids.  I  shall  oppose  to  them,  ampog  oth^  authonttes.  that  of 
the  Romany,  who  it  19  wel)  known  \9rere  abuodantly  tpleraDt"  in 
matters  .of  religion.  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  informs  us 
that  the  Druids^  in  hon(^r  of  their  Gods,  burnt  men  in  baskets 
of  osier  ;'  and  that  when  ^mmals  were  witnting.  for  this  horrible 
purpose,  they'iacrificed  eT<»i  theinnoceilt.     Suetoniui,  in  his  \]h 
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^  H  I*etme  suppose  that  a  Philosophert  suchisNewtoni 
wexe  ihdn  to  have  treated  theiq  with  the  spiectade  of 
some  of  our  natural  Scieiices,  kud  to  have  shewh 
them  with  the  microscope  forests  ia  moss,  mouutatos 
in  grains  of  sand,  thousaiuls  of  animals  in  drc^  of 
^ater,  and  all  the  wonders  (tf  Nature,  which  in  a 
downward  progress  to  hotUi^  multiplies  the  r^* 
sources  of  her  intelligence,  while  the  hutom  eye  be* 
comes  incapable  of  perceiving  the  boundary :  L^  me 
go  on  to  Suppose  that  aftarwards  disco^rering  to  them 
in  the  Havens  a  prc^issskm  of  greatness  equally 
wfinlte,  he  had  shewn  them  in  the  planets,  hsurdly 
pecc^ptible  to  the  naked  eye  ^  Wotida  mudi  geeatsr 
thw  Quxs,  Siituni,  three  hundred  millions  ofieagues 

Y]f  Claudius,  gives  this  account  of  the  matter:  "The  rell^on  of 
f4  the  Druids,  too  cruelit  must  be  coofessed,  and  which  from  the 
^*  time  cf  Aufosttts  had  been  simply  f(»i)iddi^  was  by'  him  eo- 
*'  tirely  abolished."  Herodotus  had  lon£^  before  loaded  tlremwitb 
the  same  reproach. 

All  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  three  Roman  Em- 
perors, and  to  that  of  the  Father  of  History,  is  the  silly  evidence  of 
the  romance  of  Astraea.  Have  we  not  faults  enough  justly  charge* 
able  on  ourselves,  without  undertaking  the  dificuit  usk  of  justify- 
iog  th^ose  of  our  ancestors  ?  They  were  not  indeed,  it  must  be  al« 
lowed,  more  culpable  than  other  Nations,  who  all  presented  humani 
•acrifices  to  the  Divinity.  Plutarch  reproaches  the  Romans 
diemselves  with  having  immolated,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Re- 
public, two  Gauls  and  two  Greeks  whom  they  buried  a}tve. 

Isk  possible  then  that  the  first  sentiment  of  Man  in  a  state  of 
Dj^tuuqe  could  have  been  that  of  terror  ;  and  that  he  must  have  be« 
lieved  in  the  Devil  before  he  believed  in  God  ?  O  !  no.  It  is  Man 
who  universally  has  misled  Man.  One  of  the  great  benefits  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Christian  Religion,  has  been  the  de- 
struction in  a  considerable  part  of  the  World  of  these  inhuman 
doctrines  and  ssi^rifices. 
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dktemt^  intbefiudtfam^  luifiteif  vtme  t^emete, 
8iiw5vUMi  VtdtuMj  aianinBte  wlMr  Wwtdsi  iti 
the  wiikcaess  of  ibe  Idi%  Way»  Mact>  tliatig  SttM, 
Bummiirgble  «c8tt»red  aboist  imIm  Htsmm  ^  gn^ 
tf  dntondie£ai3tfa,  "viiihBnt  Man's  ie»awi»^  I9fa6. 
diorall  tin  raif  not  l»  oum  tluii  tbt  tkMdi^ 
Giea^n  neiidy.;  vofth  what  traupoTtt  WMid  tliey^ 
hove  ^vkffwd  aspectacfe  whidi  we  Jit^thiii^  bdMM 
«ritlttalt:eiiidthni? 

Bbt  I  wcsiU  rather  ;siif)pQtf  jdioi;,  i^ 
tiife  gjiqgieirfSgijacey  amM  Btee  Fi»Mfei9»hftd  presented 
kimdf  to  iliem  snull  the  majesty^  Vittuey  a&dtiiii» 
addnoMLthel^tmk;  ^  You  £rigl«0ii  ytmnrims 
^iny  fiic]dB>  isiridi  tkejgroaad^ 
^^  iojfttU  into  the  people.  God  is  righteous.  He  eom- 
^*  VQ^  to  the  wicked  fieffriUe  4ip[^reheaflioiis»  ivii&ch 
^^ire^  OB  those  who  (x^iniiiniiicaie  ^m.  But  He 
^  speaks  to  aU  men  m  the  blessings  which  he  bestows. 
^  Your  religion  would  govern  men  by  fear ;  mine 
^<  draws  them  with  cords  of  love,  and  imitates  h|s 
^  Sun  ia  the  firmaaftent,  whom  He  causes  to  slpoe  o^ 
<<lhe  evil  an4  on  ^egood."  Let  me  fmdiy  sup- 
pose^ diat  after  this  he  had  distributed  among  them 
the  simple  presents  of  Natnre,  till  then  unkppwn^ 
sheavesof  corn^sHpsof  the  yme^  sheep  clothed  with 
the  wo(Ay  fleece.  Ok  I  what  wo|ild  have  be^n  the 
gnctitiide  of  our  grandfathers !  They  wotild  perinqps 
have  fled  'mdi  terror  from  the  Inventor  of  the  tele- 
scope, mistaking  him  for  a  Spirit ;  but  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the 
Author  (4  Telemacfaua* 

These,  after  all,  are  only  the  smadkst  part  of  the 
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Ukarfi^iH'tfryck  Atit  ispelkstit  ide^c6tu!la)dti»  stand 
indsbtod  to  Nature.  I  say  nothing  «£  tkit  Snfitttte 
msaOite  of  afts  whidi  at«  emjiloyed  at  hwne  td 
4ifiuse  knowkc^  and  ck^ght ;  nor  of  that  terrible 
ittreMttDA  of  a#d8^  ^tAMi  seaxSreH  to  them  die  en- 
J9fmiem  of th^  #hiJ6  ^  ndise  of  it  (fisttttte  theif 

tktk  t)«w  md  <^  mete  I76nd«riial  art  of  feiecttlcity, 
vindiiaiiNe*  t^eirliotds  from  the  thtmtfei^l  not 

*  On  the  subject  oF  the  effects  oif  Blectricit^r.  a  diougbt  abun? 
dkhktiy  tn)>km3  ha^  beeti  exj>tieSd6d  !q  a  Latin  vefse,  fhe  impon  of 
-vUchlii  ttacftftui:  Isis  Miarmut  ih^  Di?itY.    Thtaotor  k  b;f  «id 
fHowis  9  fialtjbilar  ifmiinnBiit  qf  i4tvhe  Justice;    Itis  mtituxtj  i«' 
the  pHrificjt^Qn  of  the  air  m  the  heats  of  Summer.    Ood  i^ep* 
permitted  to  Man  the  occasional  disposal  of  it»  as  He  has  giyen . 
him  the  power  oF  using  Tire,  oF  crossing  the  Ocean,  and  of  con- 
ve^g  ^siry  tSitng  in  Mature  to  his  advtantage.     It  is  the  ancient 
lilfMiQilgf,  which,  xtftHcodng    ixsp^x  always   wkhfing  the' 
thunder,  h^s  ioBpired  us  with  so  much  .terror.    1^'e  fmd  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ideas  of  the  Divixrrv  much  mow  consolatoiy^ 
and  a  much  sounder  PhiUsopby.      I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken, 
bttt  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which 
tfattlKkr  is  metitiooed  as  an  instrument  of  divine  Justice.    Sodom 
WW  destroyed  htf  showitft  of  fire  and  brinntone.    The  ten  plagues 
with  wi^iph  ]^pt  was  smitten,  were  the  comqMivn  cf  the  w9(En» 
«W2yins  of  reptiles,  Uco,  flies,  'the  pestilence,  ulcers,  hail,  catei> 
pillars,  thick  darkness,  and  the  death  of  the  firstborn.    Corah, 
Dathain,  al5d   Abiram,  were  consumed  by  fire  issuing  out  of  the 
JEarth.    When  the  Israelites  murmured  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
$hefire  «/*  Mf  IrORl>  hurm  among  fhemy  and  cmsnmed  them  that  were 
in 4he 'wttermosi  fiarts  of  the  cam/iy  Numb.  xi.  1 .     In  the  threatenings 
denOuaeed  agahrst  the  people  in  Levtticas,  no  mention  is  made 
/rf  thunder.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  amidst  the  noise  of  thunder 
|that  GOD  promulgated  his  hw  to  his  chosen  people  from  Mount 
Sinai.     Finally,  in  that  sublime  piece  of  poetry,   nAerein  David 
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of  the  privilege  which  they  have.iq'this^venEd  age  of 
presiding  in  all  States  over  the  .happiness  of  men, 
when  they  believe  they  have  nothing  noore  to  fear 
from  the  powers  of  Earth  and  Heaven*       .3! 

But  the  whole  world  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  only«  England,  Spain>  Italy,  the  Archipe- 
lago^ Hungary,  all  Southern  Europe,  b  adding  every 
year  wools  to  their  wools,  wines  to  their  wines,  silks 
to  their  silks.  Asia  sends  them  diamondsv  s|fides, 
muslins^  chintzes,  and  porcelain;  America,  the  gold 
and  silver  of  her  mountains,  the  emeralds  of  her.xi* 
vers,  the  dye-stuffs  of  her  forests,  the  cocbiixeal,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  the  cocoa-nut  oi  her  fervid  pbms, 
which  their  hands  did  not  cultivate;  Afrka, her 
ivory,  her  gold,  her  very  children,  which  serve  them 
as  beasts  of  burden  all  over  th^  Globe,  v 

There  is  not  a  spot  of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Sea,bu( 
what  furnishes  them  with  some  article  of  enjoyment. 
The  gulfs  of  the  Ocean  provide  them  pearls,  it's  shal- 
lows ambergris,  and  it*s  icy  promontories  furs.  At 
home  they  have  reduced  the  riveri^  and  mountains 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,  in  order  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves feudal  rights  to  fisheries  and  chat^.  But 
there  was  no  occasion  to  put  themselves  to  so  much 
expense.  The  sands  of  Africa,  where  they  have  no 
game-keeper,  send  them  in  clouds  c|\iails  and  other 

summoned  all  tlie  works  of  JEHOVAH,  to  praise  him,  he. calk 
among  the  rest,  upon  the  thunder ;  and  it  is  pot  foreign  tQ  oar  . 
purpose  to  remark,  that  he  includes  in  his  summons  all  the  me- 
teors which  enter  into  the  necessary  harmony  of  the  Universe.  Jlc 
qualifies  them  with  the  majestic  title  of  the  j^fig^it  and  ffof^*  of  the 
Most  High.     See  Psaim  cxhili, 
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Urds  of  passage,  whkh  cross  the  Sea  in  Spring,  to 
load  their  table  in  Autumn.  '^The  Northern  Pole, 
where  they  have  no  cruiser,  pours  on  their  shores 
every  Summer  legions  of  msickerel,  of  fresh  cod,  and 
of  tuiix)ts,  fattened  in  the  long  nights  of  Winter. 

Not  0nly  the  fowls  and  the  fishes  change  for  them 
their  climate,  but  the  very  trees  theihselves.  Their 
wchardsformeriy  were  transplanted  from  Asia,  and 
now  their  parks  from  America.  Instead  of  the  chest* 
ni\,t  and  walnut,  which  surrounded  the  farms  c^  their 
vassals  in  the  rusdc  domsuns  of  their  ancestors,  the 
ebony,  the  sorb*apple  of  Canada,  the  great  chestnut 
of  India,  the  magnolium,  the  tulip-bearing  laurel, 
endrde  their  country  palaces  with  the  umbrage  of 
the  New  World,  and  ere  long  of  it's  solitudes. 
They  have  sununoned  the  jasnun  ftom  Arabia,  the 
orange  from  China,  the  pine-apple  from  Brasil,  and 
a  multitude  of  sweet-scented  plants  from  every 
region  of  the  torrid  Zone.  They'have  no  longer  oc^ 
casion  for  suns:  they  can  dispose  of  latitudes.  They 
can  convey  in  their  hot-houses  the  heats  of  Syria 
to  exotic  plants,  at  the  very  season  when  their  hinds 
are  perishing  with  the  cold  of  the  Alps  in  their 
hoveb. 

No  one  of  the  productions  of  Nature  can  escape 
th^  avidity.  What  they  cannot  have  whilelivmg, 
they  contrive  to  have  when  dead.  The  insects,  Mrds, 
shell-fi^b,  kninerals,  lay  the  v^  soil  of  the;  most 
distant  lands  enrich  their  cabinets.  Psuntilig  and 
engraving  present  them  with  the  ptx)spect,  atid  pro* 
cure  them  tJie  enjoyment  of  the  Glaciers  of  Swit« 
zerland,  during  the  bumbg  heat  of  the  Dog.<lays ; 

and 
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V^d  oi^  Sftrbg  of  the  CmMjAmymAittaSDitt  tf 
Wioter.  Thebmpidlihing9lArbrii^ 
r^OB&UHowhkhtlie  Aits  damwattapaMa^^i 
ifmrmk  oivopfs^  adH  movt  mt«ratttg  than  t^ 
prQ4iKX)Qi»of  tibepeiidl;.andvcdoiAkU«raikftoe^ 
t^«rwqailKty»  theiecnrity^ofdi^  wttie# 

tiom  by  a(  recital  of  the  hocribteteiiq^       Oepet' 

lHlaii4w>  of  the  ScMth  Seas* 

Fmt9  A  cmtsitntte  to  tiieir  &ttcity«  Not  f er  tk# 
Ton^  9f  Vems  anlf  did  Cbrpidi  mwAt  dKSStf 
bcAntifttlioliiinpsriwiglik^  but  to 

wpgoH^  tbA  alocf^as  of  didn  bec)&  Their  ^iqituow 
4rt  vQib^  the  light  of  the  day  throng  taffirtas  of 
«v#ry:  odfor }  and  iwiiaring  fay  sofivned*  nfl^es, 
fitber^  moon^ligbt  or  of^un^ri^iag^  i^epmcatp^  di« 
Qb.^{Cts  ^  tbeir  bvcs  Hke  fltojnsmy  Dianas  or  Ammisc 
Tlie  2^  of  PhUi88hia:f0r  diem  produced; »caiitqs9 
ta  fvns^beanty,  ia  thaveoacable  bi]8l84^a  SocralM 
«Kl^Plat0k 

Obscure  aclK)iai%  bjr  ef^s  cf  labour  ^fA&k  no- 
thing ^n  remuttd^te,  hanre  £br  tbetti  j^Mcwed  tfie 
knowledge  of  the  sublime  geniuses  who  wereoma^ 
KWttt&i^  tbi»  World  htdmeanparwt*  the  Girea- 
6fim }  Qiq^itt^  Zonaastor^  Esop^  Loka|ia%  Saf«4d; 
S(^))IQii^G(mfiicitis»  and  a  rnddtsde  of  others,  un- 
luKWH^^tDiAirt^nitjr.  Itwas.aottlbrthQ€l»edcB> 
il^i^  ftff  'Acm,  thtt  Hisnerstiil  sings  of  ^roes  andt 
of  Qq^:^  that  Vir^  wasbles  the^npi0s^oCtlb» 
iatw  ft^te^  which  san8hed:tii&eiir9  c^tfae  Ckmit  of 
Av^fltt^iis^  andthereidtindl^^        ksps  of  Oaufitary 

and 
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aadofKafeiira^  FdrAfipMift  that  HQiacetPppe,. 
Ad4isoiitLsiFwt9dm„G«swr^  lumamooth^d  the 
tou^fo^of  Ift^sdcHBb  aiidb9iV«  venclcned  theipdr 
move  aoc^seibles  and  moi^^  lov^ly^  tban  tl^s  troachec** 
qua  stoepft  of  Folljf  • 

Af  »idti<udg  <i£  Pa^t»  wdfiistoriawofall  Niutxoin, 
%39pbQde«i  aa  Eui^^adw^aiConiAUle,  a<  Radoet-a; 
Sh0jse$pear,.  a  Timh  a.Xmof^luxir  a  TadUUi  xFlu-* 
tarch,  a  Suetonius,  introduce  them  into  the  very 
closets  of  those  terrible  Potentates,  who  bruised  with 
a  rod  of  iron  the  head  of  the  Nations  whose  happi* 
ness  was  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  call  them  to  re* 
jdcein  their  happy  destiny,  and  to  hope  for  abetter 
still,  under  the  reign  of  another  Antoninus.  Those 
vast  geniuses,  of  all  Ages  and  of  all  Countries,  cele* 
brating  without  concert  the  undecaying  lustre  of 
Virtue  and  the  Providence  of  Heaven  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Vice,  add  the  authority  of  their  sublime 
reason  to  the  universal  instinct  of  Mankind,  and 
multiply  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  in  their 
favour  the  hopes  of  another  life,  of  much  longer  du-- 
ration,  and  of  more  exalted  felicity. 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  a  chorus  of  pnuse 
should  ascend  day  and  night  from  the  dome  of  every 
liotel  to  the  Author  of  Nature  ?  Never  did  andent 
King  of  Asia  accumulate  so  many  means  of  enjoy* 
ment  in  Susa  or  in  Ecbatana,  as  our  common  trades^ 
men  do  in  P^uis*  These  Monarchs,  nevertheless^ 
«very  day  paid  adoration  to  the  Godsj  they  would 
^igage  in  no  enterprize  till  the  Gods  were  con. 
suked ;  they  would  not  so  much  as  sit  down  to 
t^i^  wtil  the  libation  of  religious  acknowledgement 

was 
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was  poured  out.  Would  to  GOD  that  our  EjAni- 
reans  were  chargeable  i^th  indifference  only  to  the 
hand  which  is  continually  loading  them  with  bene- 
fits !  But  it  is  from  the  very  lap  of  plenteousness 
and  pleasure  that  the  voice  of  murmuring  against 
.  Providence  now  arises.  From  their  Libraries  stored 
with  so  many  sources  of  knowledge,  issue  forth  the* 
black  clouds  which  have  obscured  the  hopes  and  the 
virtues  of  Europe. 
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OBJECTIONS   AGAIKST   i»ROVlDEN0$# 

«  rpHERE  is  BO  God,"  say  thew  s^lf-ipnstim^<i 
JL   sages.    ^^  From  t]ie  worts;  for^i  ypifli^  jt^^^ 
'^  ment  of  the  workinan.*    Observe  first  0^  a^  ibh 
*^  Globe  of  i3urs,  so  destitute  erf  proportion  ^^^Tff^ 
**  jnetry.    Here  it  is  deluged  by  va$t  9^  j  ^^^^F?.^ 
« is  parched  with  thinQt^  and  prteaent^  ap^  V^^^g^ 
«  nesses  of  bvrep  jaiwj.   A  cei^rifirugJ^l  fojrce,  p^c^ 
^'  sion^d  by  it's  diuri^  rotation,  )ms  heavi^  q\^  h'^ 
^  E^u^or  into  enQ^mous  mojwtai^^  V^,  ^  fl?f ^' 
«*  tened  the  Pdes :  for  the  Globe  was  on^p^  ^  % 
*'  state  of  softness  ^  wh/ether  it  w^  ^  pxvid  f^pqjfekpd^ 
^  from  the  empire  of  the  ^;iter^,  ,or  what  if  vpifff^ 
^'probable,  a. scum  detached  ^om  the  SjM^    J^^ 
*^  volcanos  which  are  scattered  Q^ejr  the  whplpc^faftk 
*<  demcHistrate,  that  the  fire  which  form^  it  i»  ^U 
« i;ioder  our  feet.    Over  this  scoria^  ao  .wret(;hf)^y 
*^  levelled^  the  rivers  run  2^  chance  i£rects.   Some  pi^ 
^  them  inundate  the  plains  -,  others  ^re  swaUowied 
<'  up,  (Mr  precipitate  themselves  in  cataracts,  ^d  90 
«<  oae  of  tihem  presents  any  thing  li^e  a  regular  cur^ 
^  cent.    The  Islands  are  iperely  fragpnent^  pf  tj^e 
"  Continent,   violently  separated  fr9;5n  it  by  Jihe 

•  See  repttef  to  tU»  oi^eoiQ^  i^  Study  IV. 
Vol.  I.  I  ^  Ocean? 
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^  Ocean ;  and  what  is  the  Continent  itself,  hot  a 
<'  mass  of  hardened  day  ?  Here  the  unbridled  Deep 
^  devours  it's  shores ;  there  it  deserts  them,  and  ex* 
*'  hibits  new  mount^Bs  which  had  been  formed  in 
^^  it*s  womb.  Amidst  this  conflict  of  contending  de- 
'<  ments,  this  baked  lump  grows  harder  and  harder, 
**  colder  and  colder,  every  day.  The  ices  of  the  Poles 
^  and  of  the  lofty  mountains  advance  into  the  plains, 
^'  arid  insensibly  extend  the  uniformity  of  an  eternal 
^  Winter  over  this  mass  of  confusion,  ravaged  by 
*«  the  Winds,  the  Fire,  and  the  Water. 

^  In  the  vegetable  World  the  disorder  increases 
*^  upon  us.*  Plants  are  a  fortuitous  production,  of 
^  humid  and  dry,  of  hot  and  cold,  the  mould  of  the 
^  Earth  merely.  The  heat  of  the  Sun  makes  diem 
^  spring  up,  the  cold  of  the  Poles  kills  them.  Their 
^  np  obeys  the  same  mechanical  laws  with  the  liqmd 
^intlietIiermometer,andin  capillary  tubes.  Dilated 
^  by  heat,  it  ascends  through  the  wood,  and  re-de- 
^  scends  dnrough  the  rind,  foUowbg  in  it's  direction 
^  die  vertkal  column  of  the  air  whidi  impresses  that 
^  directipn.  Hence  it  is  that  all  vegetables  rise  per- 
^  pendiculaily,  and  .  that  the  inclined  plane  of  a 
^  mountain  can  contain  no  niore  than  the  horizon- 
"  tal  plane  of  it's  base,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by 
^  Geometry.  Besides,  the  Earth  is  an  iH-assorted 
**  garden,  which  presents  almost  every  where  usdess 
^  weeds,  or  mortal  poisons. 

**  As  to  the  animals  which  we  know  better,  be- 
**  cause  they  are  brought  nearer  to  us  by  idmilar 
^^  affections  and  similar  wants,  they  present  still 

*  The  reply  ia  in  Study  V. 
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!'gre4t^;«Uai;d)(«i8,'^  They  proceeded  at  fim 
'^  from  the  expansive,  force  of  the  Ea^  in  the  fim 
*'*  Agifis^  of  the  Worlds  apd  were  foaned  out  pf  the 
^  feroi^efl  mire  of  the  Ocean  and  pf  the  Nile,  as 
^'  certain  Historians  9^$ure  us  j  among:  others  H€^» 
*'  doti^  wfio  had  his  information  from  the  Priests 
V  of  ^gypt. .  Most  of  them  are  out  of  all  proportion^ 
^f  Some  jiave  enprmous  hea4s  and  bills^  such  as  the 
<'  toucan } .  others  long  n^ks  and  long  1^,  like  the 
*^  cratie :  these  have  iu>  feet  at  aU,  those  have  t^m 
^^  by  lmndred3 .;  others  have  theirs  disfigured  by  sut 
'^perfluow  excr^cences>  such  as.fhe  meaning^ 
*^.si)urs:i)f  the  hog)  ,5vhicb  appended  at  the  distai^ce 
^*  of  siMne,inch^  frpin.  his  feet^  can  be  of  no  service 
'^  t3o  him  in  walking*  .  ^   ', 

^^  There  are  animals  scarcely  capable  of  motipn^ 
Uaond  which  come  into. th|9..W(»')4  iq  a  paralytic 
^^siate^  sudi  as  the  sloth  dr;  slpggar^f.who  cannot 
<»  make  out  fifty  paqes  a  dAy^  and  streams  0Ut;hi- 
^  meataUy  as  he  goes^  ^  » 

''  Our.  calnnets  of  Natural  Histpry  ar^  fiilled  lyith 
^^  monsters;  bodies  with  two  heads;  heads  with  three 
'^eyes,  sheep  with  sLii  feet,  &c.^  which  demonstiate 
'^  that  Nature  acts  at  random^  and  proposes  to  her- 
^'^If  BO  determinate  end^Ufiless  it  be  that  of  com- 
^  bUiing  aU  possible^fprnts :  and  after  all  this  plan 
'twould  denote  an  intention  which  it's  monotony 
'^  disavows.  Oui[  Painters  will  always  imagine  many 
^f.more  beings  than  c^n  posfdbly  be  created.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  rage  and  iiiry  wUch  desolate  every 

«  The  lepiy  to  thia  is  m  Study  VI. 
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^'thin^  tbat'br^afhes :  tlie  lut^dfilr(MM  tlietenb- 
*1essdoi«  in 'thence  Of  HeaVta. 

^Ihlt'iliiediiKord  wUchngesamMganiil^  is 
^n^fbitigj  cMupalrea  to  tfiat  wUeh  tburaxnes  the 
^Ituman  racisJ^  Fim,  several  different  fSjped^e^Hoea, 
^^cattered  over^e  eaifh,  demonstrate  that  fihey ^o 
'' !nbt  iff  proceed^fhnn  the  same  ori^nal.  .H^rearie 
^some  black,  ethers  white,  red,  coppernsdotuml, 
^lead-coloi^red.  There  ^we  tome  who  have  ^midl 
^^'ittstead  of  hah*;  others  who  have  no  beard  There 
^^aredwarft  aitd  giants.  Snchtfeln  part4iie^va- 
*'  tieties  of  the  human  spedes,  eiwy  wh^re^^^pially 
^odioil^to^tttre.  Howhetiedoca  ^e  tkOUtiA  him 
**  with  perfect  good  wifl*  He  is  tSie  onfy  aen»Ue 
''being  laid  imder  the  necessit^r ^  cultlfatingliie 
^^earth  in  oxjiet  to  subsist ;  and  as  ifxhis  umiatural 
'''nidther  Were  Permitted  to  <p^»ecutei«itfcflMire^ 
^^ientin^  '^^v^ty  Hbe  isbM  whom  aherbas  brought 
^Yokfih,  inseetslkvour  the  ^setd^he  60V»9at,  faucri- 
^  canes  sweep  away  his  hanmrts,  ii^odoas^  animals 
^prey  on  Ids  cattle,  vdesuios  andreari9iq[UG&es  de- 
^'^i^roy'Hbefties;  andthepestiknoeiwhich&Dmtime 
"^tb  time  tna&es  fhedrcuit  of  the  Olobe,  threatens 
'•*  attengthTiis  *itter  eattermkiation* 

^''He  i!Hiid««ted  to  Id»^)Wn  hands  faDhis^intelfi. 

^^"gence^  his  moraSty  b  the  d'dature  of  idimate^  his 

^^^gov^rittnent^are^fbunded  in ^0«te,iQndfluSjr8ligio& 

'^in  fbar.  '  Gold  giveshim  enfffgy ;  iheat  rdaoDes  liim. 

''Warlike  and  free  in  the  M€»th/he  isratcowardand 

'':%  ^kr^'between  AilPtopicA.  IBs  tnily wtiiial<kws 

*  1Hit  reply  \9'iat  OttOff  VII. 
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<'  loakfoF ?  If  U»sr|f: soimtiines  kadhintastcay,, ia not 
^  I^atu|!e>  wfaft  b^Qwed  them  uponMnii^  aa  aqcom- 
^' pike  ^  ka$t  in,  hi^  crioiioaUty?  Bufci^^ifl  n»^ 
^^  sensible  of  th^  ioipDj^e^  only  a&  a  wajimng  iM^^i^ 
"  to  giatif;  th^n. 

^^  The  difficulty  of  findinj^  siibsisfeeace*  wars*  im- 
<'  posts,  fMFcji^es,,  caluffiBk^  uasi^acable  enraiies, 
^^  p!i9rfidioiii4  fri^nds^  ti:ea«berous  fenialea^  fourbon- 
'^  dred  sem  o£  bodjjy  distemper^  those  o£  the  nund, 
^  botb  mcNre  ccufA  and  more  numerous*  render  bun 
**  tbe  most  wretched  of  creatures  that  evM  ^w  the 
^^li^htA    It  were  mtoh  better  that  he  hakl  never  b^n  ^ 
^'  born,    iie  is  every  where  the.  victim  of  some 
'^tyracit.    Qih«  aaimals  are  iumislKed. with  the* 
^  mews  Qlf  %htix^v  or  ai:  least  of  fljdng^  tmt  Man 
^  h^  b?en  tosaed  on  the  &j:th  by  diance^  without 
€«  ai^  asylum^  without  claws,  without  &ngs,  without 
^^  v^kx%,  without  instinct*  and  aUaqst  without  a 
^^  sidn }  and  as  if  it  were  npt  enough  for  him  to  be 
«^  persecuted  by  all  nature,  he  ia  in  atSlnfie  of  p^rpe- 
^  tual  war  with  his  own  species.     In  v^n,  would  |ie 
**  try  to  defend  himself  from  it.    Vljtue  steps  in^ai^d 
^  binds  his  hands,  that  Vice  in  safety  may  c\it.  his 
"  throat.    He  h^  no  chqice  bu^  to  suflferiapd  tp  ba 
^'  aileitt* 

^  What  after  all  is  this  virtue,  about  which  such' 
^^  parade  is  made  ?  A  combination  of  his  imbecility  ; 
'^  a  result  of  hb  temperament.  With  what  illusions 
^^  is  she  fed  ?  Absurd  opinions,  founded  merely  cm 
^<  the  sophisms  of  designing  men,  who  have  acquired 
^«  a  supreme  power  by  recommending  humility,  and 

'-     *  Is  '^immense 
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^^immense  riches  by  preaching  up  poverty.  £very 
^f  thing  e3q>ires  widi  us.  From  experience  of  the 
^  past,  let  us  form  a  judgement  of  the  future ;  we 
^*  were  nothingbefore  our  birth ;  we  shall  be  nothing 
**  after  death.  The  hope  of  our  virtues  is  a  mere 
'^  human  invention,  and  the  instinct  of  our  passions 
^*  is  of  divine  institution. 

^  But  there  is  no  GOD.*  If  there  were.  He 
**  would  be  unjust.  What  being  of  unlimited  power 
**  and  goodness  would  have  exposed  to  so  many  ills 
'^  the  existence  of  his  creatures ;  and  Isud  it  down  as 
^^  a  law,  that  the  life  of  some  could  be  supported  <nily 
^  by  the  death  of  others  ?  So  much  dborder  is  a  proof 
^^  that  there  is  no  GOD.  It  is  fear  that  formed  him, 
^  How  must  the  World  have  been  astonished  at  such 
^f  a  metaphysical  idea,  when  Man  first,  under  the  in- 
*♦  fluence  of  terror,  thought  proper  to  cry  out  that 
*' there^was  a  GOD !  What  could  have  made  him 
*^  GOD  ?;  Why  should  he  be  GOD  ?  What  pleasure 
^t  could,  he  take  in  that  perpetual  cirde  of  woes,  of 
*f  regenerations,  and  of  deaths  ?"t 

*  Thp reply  lain  Study  VIII. 

f  The  refutation  of  these  objections  ynU  be  found  by  the  nur 
meral  characters,  which  correspond  to  each  particular.  Study.  All 
of  them  are  there  resolved  directly  or  indirectly :  for  it  was  not 
possible  to  follow  in  a  Work  of  this  kind  the  scholastic  order  of  a 
•^stem  of  philiosophy. 
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STliDY   FOURTH. 


tlEPLIES  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  AQAIKST  PR0YIpBKCS.v 

SUCH  are  the  principal  objections  which  have  been 
nosed  in  almost  every  Age  against  a  Providence^ 
and  which  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  having  stated 
too  feeUy«  Before  I  attempt  a  refutation  of  them, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  reflections  on  the 
persons  who  maintain  them. 

Did  these  murmuringsproceedfrcmi  some  wretched 
mariners,  exposed  at  sea  to  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
Atmosphere,  or  from  some  oppressed  peasant^  labcnir* 
ing  under  the  contempt  of  that  society  whom  his 
labour  is  feeding,  my  astonishment  would  be  less. 
But  our  Atheists  are  for  the  most  part  well  sheltered 
from  the  injuries  of  the  Elements,  and  espepatty 
those  of  Fortune.  The  greatest  part  of  then?  h^ve 
never  so  much  as  travelled.  As  to  the  iUs-of  Civil 
Society,  they  most  unreasonably  complain  f  {or  they 
enjoy  it*s  sweetest  and  most  respectful  homage,  after 
halving  burst  asunder  all  it's  bands»  by  the  propaga* 
tion  of  their  opinions^  What  have  theynot  written 
m  Friendship,  on  Love,  on  Patriotism,  and  on  all  the 
^Wan  Affections,  which  they  have  reduced  to  th« 
I^VnI  of  those  of  beasts,  while  some  of  them  could 
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render  humin  affiKticmalmost  divineby  the  suUiinity 
t>f  their  talents  1 

Are  they  not  in  part  the  very  persons  to  whom 
oiany  of  our  calamities  may  be  justly  Imjpated,  for 
their  flattering  in  a  thousand  diiflferent  ways  the  pas- 
sions of  our  modem  tyrants,  whilst  a  cross  rising  ia 
the  midst  of  a  desert  con^rts  the  miserable  f  It  isa 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  retain  these  last  in  a 
ntioBal  devptkmi  and  it  is  a  moral  phenomenon 
which  a.ppeared  to  me  for  a  long  time  inexplicable, 
fo  behold  in  every  Age  atheism  springing  up  among 
men  Who  have  most  reason  to  cry  up  the  gctodnessof 
Katare>  and  j^perstition  among  those  who  have  the 
|tt^test  gfouhd  of  complaint  against  her.  It  is  amidst 
Are  luitify  of  Uteect  and  Romfe,in  the  bosom  of  the 
wealth  of  Indostan^  of  the  pomp  of  Per^,  of  the  vO* 
hipttiotiSTiess  of  China,  of  dieoverflowitig  abundance 
irfEuropean  Capitals,  that  men  first  stated  up  who 
dared  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  DitiTY.  On  the  con. 
trary,  the  houseless  Tartars,  the  Savages  of  America, 
continually  pressed  ^h  £miine ;  the  Negroes,  with- 
out foresight,  andifeithout  a  police ;  the  inhabitant? 
of  the  rude  dimlates  of  the  North,  such  as  the  Lap- 
lenders,  the  Greenlanders^  the  Esquimaux,  see  Gods 
tevety  yhere,  even  in  a  flint,  in  a  pebble. 

i  jbnfe  thtnjght  Aat  jtheism,  in  the  ridi  and  hixu- 
riotis  was  a  dictate  of  conscience.  **  I  am  rich,  and  I 
*'am  a  knave,"  must  be  their  reasoning,  **  therefore 
^  there  is  no  GOD/*  "  Besides,  4f  there  is  a 
^  <xOI>,  1  have  an  account  to  render.^  But  thes 
reasonings,  though  niturial,  are  ncft  general, ;  iThefi 
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sreatMils^  who  poMt^s  kgitinttite  fortunes,  and  use 
idmm  msmjfy  wdi,  at  leak  extefnslly.  Besides;  for 
the  Gomnry  t^mo^  the  poor  man  ought  to  argue 
thus  r  ^  I  am  ittdustrioust  honest,  and  miserable ; 
^^  dierefore  diero  must  be  no  Providence/'  But  in 
Nicure  henelfvre  mutt  look  for  the  source  of  thia 
rataoanxtunu 

In  ail  countries  the  poor  rise  early,  labour  the 
ground,  live  in  the  opm  air,  and  in  the  fields.    They 
are  penetrated  with  that  active  power  of  Nature 
which  iUs  the  Universe.    But  their  reason  dicing 
under  the  pressureof  calamity,  anddistracted  bytheir 
d^yoccailonB,  is  unable  to  support  its  lustre.    It 
stops  itert,  without  gaieralising^  at  the  seti^bie  ef» 
fects  of  this  invisifaie  cause.    They  b^eve^  from  a 
wntiment  natural  to  weak  minds,  that  the  objects  of 
thtifar  religious  worship  will  be  at  their  disposal,  in 
proportion  as  they  ate  within  their  reach.    Hence  it 
b  that  the  devotions  of  the  common  people  in  every 
toimtry  are  presented  in  the  fields,  and  havenatural 
obfects  for  their  centre.    It  always  attracts  the  reli- 
gioa  of  ttie  |)easantry.    A  hermitage  on  the  side  of 
k  mountain,  a  chapel  at  the  source  of  a  stfeam,  a  good 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  wood  niched  in  the  trunk  of 
sm  oak,  or  under  the  foKage  of  a  hawthorn,  have 
to  them  a  much  more  powerful  attraction  than  the 
^ded  altars  of  our  Cathedrals.  I  except  those,  how- 
ever, whom  the  love  of  money  has  completely  de^ 
bauched,  for  such  perscms  must  have  saints  of  silver, 
even  in  the  country. 

The  principal  religioti^  acts  of  the  people  in  Tur- 
l^y,  in  Persia,  in  the  In^es,  ftnd  in  Cfaiha,  are'pU- 
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grimages  in  the  fields.  Thie  rich^  on  the  oontraiyy 
prevented  in  all  their  wants  and  wishes  by  men^  nov 
longer  look  up  to  GOD  for  any  thing.  Hieir  whde 
life  is  passed  within  doors,  where  they  see  only  the 
productions  of  human  industry,  lustres,  wax  candles, 
mirrors,  secretaries,  parasites,  bodts,  wits.  They 
come  insensibly  to  lose  sight  of  Nature ;  whose  pro- 
ductions are  besides  almost  always  exhibited  to  them 
disfigured  or  out  of  season,  and  al\^ys  as  an  eflSsct  of 
the  art  of  their  gardeners  or  artisans. 

They  fail  not  likewise  to  interpret  her  sublime 
operations,  by  the  mechanism  of  the  arts  most  fiuni- 
liar  to  them.  Hence  so  many  systems,  which  easily 
enable  you  to  guess  attheoccupation  of  dieir  authon. 
£lMlcurus,exhausted  by  voluptuousness,  framed  his 
world  and  his  atoms,  with  which  Providence  has 
nothing  to  do,  out  of  his  own  apathy ;  the  Geometri- 
cian  forms  it  with  his  compasses ;  the  Chymist  com- 
pounds it  of  salts ;  theMineralist  extracts  it  from  the 
fire;  and  they  who  apply  themselves  to  nothing,  and 
these  are  not  few  in  number,  suppose  it  like  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  moving  at  random. 

Thus  the  corruption  of  the  heart  is  the  original 
source  of  our  errors.  Afterwards,  the  Sciences  exn« 
ploying,  in  the  investigaticM)  of  natural  things,  defini* 
tions,  principles,  methods,  invested  with  a  great  geo^ 
metrical  apparatus,  seem  by  this  pretended  order  to 
reduce  toorder  what  widely  deviates  from  it.  But 
supposing  this  order  to  exist,  such  as  they  preset  it 
to  us,  of  what  use  could  it  be  to  Man?  Would  it  be 
sufficient  to  restrain  and  to  console  the  t|iiserable; 
and  what  ihtereqt  will  they  take  in  that  of  a  sodety 
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which  tramfdes  diem  u^er  foot,  when  they  h^i^e  no* 
thii^  to  h^from  that  of  Nature,  who  sdwudons 
them  to  the  Iaw$  o£  motion  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  answer  one  after  another  the 

otjectiooft  formerly  stated  against  Providence,fo|und. 

ed  on  the  disorders  of  the  gk^ ;  of  vegetables,  of 

'  animals,  of  Man^  and  on  the  nature  of  God  himself 

Refilies  to  the  Objections  against  Providence,  founded  on 
the  Disorders  of  the  Globe. 

Though  my  ignorance  of  the  means  employed  by 
Nature  in  the  government  of  the  World  is  greater 
than  I  am. able  to  express ;  it  is  sufficient,  however, 
to  throw  one's  eyes  on  a  geogra^ducal  chart,  and  to 
have  read  a  little,  to  be  enabled  to  demonstrate  that 
those  by  which  hei  operations  are  pretendedly  ex* 
plained  to  us  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  From 
human  insufficiency  spring  the  objections  levelled  at 
the  divine  Providence. 

First,  it  appears  to  me  no  more  natural  to  com- 
pose the  uniform  motion  of  the  Earth  through  the 
Heavens,  of  the  tw;o  motions  of  projection  and  at- 
traction, than  to  attribute  to  sifl^Uar  causes  (hat  of  a 
man  walkipg  on  the  Earth.  Hie  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  seem  to  me  no  more  to  exist  in 
the  Heavens,  than  the  two  cp;x;Ies  denominated  the 
Equator  and  the  Zodiac,  fiqwever  ingenious  diese 
hypotheses  may  be,  they  are  only  scafibkUi^gs  ima^ 
giqed  by  mm  of  genius  for  rearing  the  fsibric  of 
Science,  but  which  no  more  assist  us  in  penetrating 
intq^he  Sainctuary.  of  Nature^  than  those  employed 
in  the  con^tp^c^^j^n  of  our  churohes  can  iutroduce  us 
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into  die  sanctuarf  of  Ri^^Aik  iHkesQ  emi^tfied 
forces  are  no  morecbe  memng  pi^ndple  g^fibt  comrse 
of  the  starsy  than  the  cifdefli  of  the  iq>lteres  are  tltexp 
toners.  They  ve  ngns  merely  wtidh:  have  at  last 
umrped  the  place  of  the  ol^ts  wMeh^^  wereufr' 
tended  oeif  to  represeftt^  I&e  ere^jr  tMng^elie  of  hu- 
man eslal^fi^diilent* 

If  a  centrifuge  force  had  swelled  the  mountains  of 
the  Globe  when  it  vm  in  a  state  of  fusion,  there  must 
have  been  mount^ns  much  more  elevated  than  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  ChiB.  That  of  Chimboraco, 
which  is  the  highest  of  them,  is  only  3220  or  SS50 
fathoms  in  height,  for  the  Sciences  are  not  perfectly 
agreed  even  in  matters  of  observation.  This  eleva- 
tion, which  is  nearly  the  greatest  known  6n  Earth,  U 
less  perceptible  on  it  than  the  third  part  of  a  line 
would  be  on  a  globe  of  six  feet  diameter.  Now,  a 
mass  of  melted  metal  presents,  in  proportion  to  it's 
size^  scorias  much  more  considerable.  Look  at  the 
anfractuositiesof  a  simple  tnorsel  of  Iron  dross.  What 
frightful  swellings  then  tmist  have  been  formed  oh 
a  gl6be  of  heterogeneous  and  fermenting  materials, 
more  than  three  thousand  leagues  thick  ?  The 
Mooti,  whose  diameter  is  much  less  ct)nsttterable,con- 
tains,  accorcfing  to  Cassini,  mountsiins^  fhree  leagues 
high.  But  what  woidd  i)ethe  case  if,  with  the  action 
of  the  heterogeiieousness  of  our  terrestrial  materiah 
aH  in  fusion,  we  should  besides  suppose  that  of  a  cen^ 
ttifugal  *fbrce  produced  by  the  Earthl?  rotatory  mo., 
tiott  rtond  itfs  axis  ?  1  imagine  that  this  force  must 
have  been  necessarily  leierted  in  thfe  direction  pf  it's 
Equator,  and  instead  off  iforming  it  lAtd  a  globe,  n^ust 
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is  no  greater  than  uncierit'^  Mejrfidyian&^'bvkt  theisiiQun- 
turn  Ttfaensitce  dottnoie  ^kmttd  ikmi  elaewhire. 
l]lenetaiiAnilBs  ofrBemJiavieiioC  j^ 
maoi  at  %ked^ttatar^  hii^  aewral  4kgns»  Ibeymd  i( 
towaod  the  )Saodi:;  nidtaointing^lQl^  f^mr,  iCMi# 
andiMagdlasib  lamA^ratopiatfthe^fif^y^ftb  aU^ro^rOf 
Snitfaem;2iatiiiiifa^  ^in  &e  jiTtfntjdel  Fiidg^t  f^^<? 
th^pregsm:  tptfaelQcttnia  fKiomwtoiy.cIf^^  ^^ 
pnN^bMfaeight.    Thna^^Q  WhtaJb.^i^^ 
this  immense  track,they  nemr  ap^n  b»tMthie:3tii9it» 
xtKAfagoUah,  ifiBuming  tiuroligMttf  a«$o|i&!g  «>  the 

^pnKh  pjmmiiii  :dEice»iQaci»ribk  {oinefijXta  ^|aa4f»if 
pMky  :aiid  jBrett  dto  ;bi9d& 

.  a3ie;tnmiBJtriB8rGBiillds  ]0thiQttS(ef  Baiuaiub'^  the 
contrary,  which  are  nearly  under  the  Iine»  have  aa 
irieindoitsDuiailin  oaaHpoAa&a  M^tbe  Aade^  that 
MnkAjhison^yfAQh^^  re- 

lates itktt  <«m  -faisiairrmiig  at  :i^b^m.  beiges  he^i^eii^ 
«^oecUrtiflisg  heats,  beowiet^  wn^^Ot 

doefreshai  bgr  tfa&Atmoqpthew  ctHm  lofty  tioimiitaiiis 
(CfCbiti  and  Bern. 

1^  rhighett  anountains  of  Asn  fu^eientudly  <wt^ 

-the  TrofioBr    The  ^ohaiQ,  i^novm  by  the  >Qame^  »f 

*f  aujRiis  4ttid!linaust  jsommenaQs  in  Ai^a  at  Me(»nt 

WIftis,  towar4rthethtrtiefth'/jl^^isg(^  ^Kmibaim^^iati- 

tude.    It  runs  across ;alLiilrioa:»nd  411  udi«iii»l^«M»en 
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the  thirty-eighth  and  fcMtieth  degree  of  &oith  bA- 
tude»  having  it's  summit  covered  lor  the  qimtpart 
through  that  immense  extent  with  snows  that  never 
melt;  a  proof,  as  shall  afterwards  be  demonstrated^ 
of  a  very  considerable  elevation. 

Mount  Ararat,  which  makes  part  of  this  chain,  is 
perhaps  more  elevated  than  any  mountain  of  the 
New  Wdi^ldi  if  we  form  a  judgment  ftom  the  time 
which  Tmimefnrt  and  other  tzaveUecs  took  to  per- 
form the  distance  from  the  ba^  of  thatmountaisi, 
bp  to  the  ccMnmencement  of  the  snoiv  which  cxnrers 
it*ssuMmit,  and  which  is:  less  arbitrary  fromthe  dis- 
tance at  winch  it  may  b^  seen,  and  th^tk  at  ii^t  six 
days^journey  q6z c^m^xki 

The  Peak  of  TenerljBFb  :^ist|}le  iontyleagnieyUdEL 
The  mountsulnscif  Nov^y,  called  FeSces,  and  by 
wme  the  Alps  of  the  North,  ai^e  visibfe  at  s^  fifty 
leagues  distant ;  and,  if  we  iiuiybelieveaningeiiiiMis 
,  Swedish  Xjeographw^  are  three  tlnjusand  iathtais 
high.  .      ,     : 

'^  The  peaks  of  Spitsberghen,  of  New4£eahnd^  a£the 
Alps,  of  the  Pyrennees,  dF  Switzerland,  and  those^  on 
-which  ice  is  found  all  tlve  year  round,  are^xceedingly 
elevated;  tfaough\mort of  them  very; remOte^from 
the  Equator.  They  do  not  even  run  in  directions 
parallel  to  that  circle,  as  must  have  been  the'Cas^  on 
the  supposition  of  the  effect  produced  by  ihe  rotation 
of  the  Globe  y  for  if  the  chain  of  Taurus  in  the  an* 
dent  Ccmtinent  runs  from  West  to  East,  that^  of  the 
Andes  in  the  new  runs  from  North  to  South.  Olhdr 
chains  proceed  in  other  directions. 
But  if  thit  pretended  centrifugal  focce  once  had 
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pQBWls*8t  tfais  day  the  powei^  of  testing  up  a  ittraw 
into tfe air?  )It- ought  not  toieave  a  single  detached 
h&if  Cfii  the  8Ui£uieol'  the  Earth,  lliey  are  affixed 
to  it,  I  diali  be  iohi»  by  t&e  centrij^tltl  fixxre  or  gra- 
vity. Bttt  if  this  last  pdvrer  in  fitot  forbes  everybody 
toward  it^  why  hsxw  not  the  miuniains^  tdd-subnrit- 
ted  to  this  liidviiisft  iimtflim^  ihey  weMi  in  a  sf^te  of 
foBton  ?  I  candolcioAcdve  what  ripply  caM  be  made  to 
thistiralbldoifa|teimB« ; . 

TheSea  af^tars  tb  dif  xm  tiior^  adaipted  to  the 
faniiafion  of  moimiaiiis  ih&L  the  centrifugal  force  is. 
Hii^if  itpossfble'teteia^the  pOssilMlily  of  It's  hav- 
ing thrown  them  out  of  it^s '  Wdinbf '  It  is  incontro- 
vertitte;  iiowever^tliatmarldes  and  calcareousstones, 
whkk  areonly  panes  of  msidrepor^  and  sheBs,  amal- 
gattiated;  that  ikitSy^  whidi  are  concretionsof  these ; 
thit  maides,  which  aire  a^^cfissolution  of  them ;  and 
that  aU  marine  bodiesji  whikftrare  found  in  every  part 
of  both  Continents,  hive  issbed  out  of  the  Sea. 
These  matters  serve  as  a  basns  to  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  hiik  of  a  very  considerable  hei^t  are  com- 
posed of  them,  and  thefs^  found  in  many  parts  of 
both  the  oMa^  New  WittMs,  at  an  equal  degree  of 
ckvatisop  But  their  strata  ouinot  be  e:q>l2uned  by 
aayof  die  actual  movemenu  of  the  Ocean.  In  vain 
would  we  ascribe  to  it  revolutions  from  West  to  East ; 
never  wiUit  have  the  power  of  raisingany  thing  above 
it*s  level  If  certain  ports  c^  the  Mediterranean  are 
produced  as  instances,  which  the  Sea  has  actually  left 
dry,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
number  on  the  same  cdasts  which  the  water  has  not 
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deserted.    H«w  wbMMnai  on  tlw  object  AtftM 


jttdickws  Obsenrer  Mtundfdy  inhb  jc 
Aleppo  to  JeitisaleQi,  in  1669:  *<In  t&e  MdaOc 
**  Gkjtf,  the  fif^t-hottte  of  .Anattmiiim,  or  Bioipni* 
*<i9a)e9g»efr«niiliPM»}  liitiMcaUfbiukbqrtiMe 
**6yncnB»iiH»8tiUdoReitotlieihoKB.  TbearchciC 
'' Tinvuk*  ii4iM^  TMMkfedit's  poit  more  coi|^^ 
/'forineirebi^ilv,  is  aitmiiod  knifdialiriy  iipon  3t» 
f'  3^ttp,  1^  j&voofiteiiwtaf  Ang«liia^«ho:g»!e 
<«  it  the  name  of  Julia  Felix,  ptaKiVM^  no  ecttauu  of 
**  it's  «QC«9nt  beavrjr*  feMqjit?  it^  -ntqsitian  on  ihe 
"  hnak  of  the  $ea,  abom.wMBkit  is  dcratMi  no 
"  higher  th^  is  nepfaaftry^  <<»  .weamt-  k  agiiait'diB 
**  InwdatiqDfl  of  thii«  el«fiiieftt.r 

The  testisKmy  {iffir«f^toi(d»JQMt)908uai|«Sio(w<» 
f«raahle  to  ^at  o^  xbk  ingomein  £nfi^  gMl^ 
nun.  ):ii»(»x^9»tiniAtBi(h»r4tPmik,'i^mniki^ 
into  £g)^  in  17^7,  with. }ei»:t3tfte,>at^^th.tfffl 
greater  acpwracy,  atte^sj^t^  MeflitiintMiQiBAaii 
gU3ied  ^i%  as:mufh  :gE^Uin4  sis  it  hfW  XvfiH^  "  Vik' 
** xhing m9ne i»seqs8s»7,?  js^irs  he*  "to pnodiKe » 
"x:)onvictio)a.^th)B  iJ^n  1)9  ^gi^tfmne  tiie.<iliist  j  ^ 
^'  you  willaee  v»der  v^t^t^  «}ljr  a  ymtij  of  a«i- 
^'jSciai  prf4uctions>  n»4Mp(li£Ktwre4  i»  ^  mikj^fbai 
"Jli^enrise  thejrnins.«if  91^7  «4ii$^  :  Abonit  .twb 
**di]iil^  from  A^ex^ndrja  ture  to  he  men  under  wafer 
"  the  ^iijiinst^  an  ^cieqit  t€9i^<" 

An  anonjrinoiu  iE?i^y^  diaveU^^ln  jthe  jDunud  a£ 

a  voyage  staredsiHkh  e¥Ci^e(nt,«^rv»tl0a6,desaiboB 

KMtecal  viary  andent  cities  of  the  Ardbqieh^,  such  av 

.  $9inQs»  the  ruins  of  whic^  tfe  close  to^e  Sea.  Qear 

*  TjnveljineoSgjipt.  Yd  I.  fc^  4hufd  Mi 
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what  he  Says  of  DeJos,  which  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  the  centre  of  theCydades.*  "  We  found  nothing 
^*  else  all  along  the  coast  but  the  remains  of  superb 
^  edifices  which  had  nev^  been  completed,  and  the 
"  ruins  of  bthers  which  have  been  destroyed.  The 
"  Sea  appears  to  have  gained  on  the  Isle  of  Delos; 
^  and  the  water  being  clear,  and  the  weather  calm, 
^*  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  remains 
"  of  beautiful  buildings  in  places  where  now  the 
"  fishes  swim  at  their  ease,  and  on  which  the  small 
*'  boats  of  these  cantons  row  to  get  at  the  coast." 

The  ports  of  Marseilles,  Carthage,  Malta,  Rhodes, 
Cadiz,  and  many  others  are  still  frequented  by  Navi- 
gators, as  they  were  in  the  remotest  Antiquity.  The 
Mediterranean  could  not  have  sunk  at  any  one  pcnnt 
of  it's  chores  Without  sinking  at  every  others  for 
water  in  the  bason  always  comes  to  it's  level.  This 
reasoning  may  be  extended  to  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Ocean.  If  there  ate  found  any  where  tracks  of  land 
abandoned,  it  is  not  because  the  Sea  retires,  but  be* 
cause  the  Earth  is  gaining  ground.  This  is  the  eflfect 
of  alluvions,  occasioned  frequently  by  the  overflow- 
ingof  rivers,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill-advised  labours 
of  Man.  The  encroachments  of  the  Sea  on  the  Land 
are  equally  local ;  and  are  the  effect  of  earthquakes^ 
which  can  be  extended  to  no  great  distance.  As 
these  reciprocal  invasions  of  the  two  Elements  are 
particular,  and  frequently  in  opposition  on  the  same 
coasts,  which  have  in  other  respects  constantly  pre^ 
served  their  ancient  level,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce 

•  Voyage  into  France,  Italy,  and  the  iBlaods  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  »76S.  Vol.  IT.  Lettiarcxxvii.  f  age  256. 
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from  them  any  general  law  for  the  movemenU  of 
the  Ocean. 

We  shsdl  presently  examine  how  so  many  marine 
fossils  could  have  been  extracted  from  it's  bed ;  and 
I  confidently  believe  that,  conformably  to  respectable 
traditions,  we  shall  be  aUe  to  advance  something  on 
this  subject  not  unworthy  of  the  Reader's  attention^ 
To  return  then  toother  mountainsi  such  as  those  of 
granite,  which  are  the  highest  on  the  Globe^  and  the 
formation  of  which  has  not  been  imputed  to  the  Sea, 
because  they  contain  no  deposit  to  attest  such  trao^i* 
tion,  the  same  Naturalists  employ  another  system  to 
account  for  their  6rigin/    They  suppose  a  primitive 
Earth,  whose  height  equalled  that  of  the  present  ele- 
vation of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  of  Mount 
Taurus,  of  the  Alps,  and  other  ridges,  which  remain 
so  many  evidences  of  the  existence  of  that  primeval 
soil :  after  this  they  emfdoy  snows,  rains,  wind^,  and 
I  know  not  what  besides,  to  Ibwer  this  original  Con- 
tinent down  to  the  brink  of  the  Sea ;  sp  that  we  in- 
haHt  only  the  bottom  of  this  enormous  quagnure. 
This  idea  has  an  impo^ng  air ;  first,  because  it  teni' 
fies ;  and  then,  because  it  is  conformable  to  th^  pic- 
ture of  apparent  ruin  which  the  gjpbe  presents  :  but 
it  vanishes  away  before  this  simple  question^  What 
has  become  of  the  earth  and  the  XQf^  of  this  tr^ 
mendous  riddance  ? 

If  it  is  said.  They  Jiave  been  thrown  into  the  893^ 
We^  must  suppose,  prior  to  all  degradation,  the  e»^ 
ence  of  the  bed  of  the  Sea,  and  it's  e;x^aval:ion  would 
then  present  a  great  many  other  difficulties.  But  jet 
us  admit  it .  How  comes  it  diat  those  ruins  haye  fiot, 
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in  p5ut  jtcoimulated  ?  Why  has  not  the  Sea  o^rer- 
flowed?  How  can  it  have  happened,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  should  have  deserted  such  in^mense  tracks  of 
land  as  are  sufficient  to  form  the  greatest  part  of  two 
vast  Continents  ?  Our  systems  therefore  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  steepy  elevation  c^  mountains  cf  gra- 
nite hy  any  kind  of  degradation,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  di^se  of  the  fragments ;  nor  (or  the 
formation  of  cakareous  mountains,  by  the  nlove- 
ments  of  the  Ocean,  because,  in  it's  actual  state  it  is 
incapable  of  cotering  them .    ^ 

Besides;  it  is  not  an  opinion  of  yesterday,  that  Pht-» 
losophers  have  considered  the  Earth  as  a  decaying 
edifice*  Hear  what  Baron  Buthqwus  says  of  the 
oiHuion  of  Polybhuj  m  his  curious  and  entertaining 
letters :  ^^  Pofybitu  pretends  to  have  proved  that  the 
*^  entrance  of  the  Blairk  Sea  would  in  process  of  time 
^'  he  choked  by  the  bmks  of  sand  and  by  the  mud 
^^  which  the  Danube  aind  th^  fioristhenes  were  con- 
*^  stantly  forcing  into  it :  and  that  consequently  the 
^^  Black  Sea  would  be  rendered  inaccessible,  and  ks 
*^  commerce  entirely  destroyed.  The  sea  of  Pbntus, 
'^  neverthdess^  is  just  as  navigable  at  this  houir  as  in 
«  the  days  of  Paly^hr^' 

Bays,  gulfs,  and  mediterranean  seas,  are  no  mqre 
the  effects.of  irruptions  of  th^  Ocean  into  the  Land, 
than  mountains  are  productions  of  the  centrifiagal 
notion.  These  pretended  diaord«:s  are  necessary  to 
th^  Jb^irmony  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Earth.  Let  us 
$ttppQ$e>  for  example,,  that  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
"^pre  tloaed^.  as  it  has  beensaid  was  formerly  the  case, 

*  Letter  L  page  131. 
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and  that  the  Mediterranean  existed  no  longer.  What 
would  become  of  so  many  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  which  are  kept  flowing  by  the  vapours  which 
ascend  out  of  that  Sea,  and  bring  back  their  waters  to 
it  in  a  wonderful  exactness  of  proportion,  as  the  cal- 
culations of  many  ingenious  men  have  demonstrated  ? 
The  North  winds  which  constantly  refresh  Egypt  in 
Summer,  and  which  convey  the  emanations  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  to 
supply  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  blowing  in  this  case 
over  a  space  destitute  of  water,  would  carry  drought 
and  barrenness  over  all  the  northern  regions  of  Af- 
rica, and  even  into  the  interior  of  that  Continent. 

The  southern  parts  of  Europe  would  fare  still 
worse ;  for  the  hot  and  parching  winds  of  Africa, 
which  load  themselves  with  so  many  rainy  clouds  as 
they  cross  the  Mediterranean,  now  blowing  over  the 
dry:  bed  of  that  Sea,  without  tempering  the  heat  by 
humidity  of  any  kind,  would  blast  with  scorching 
sterility  all  that  vast  region  of  Europfe  which  extends 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
utterly  dry  up  all  the  countries  through  which  at 
present  flow  a  multitude  of  rivers,  such  as  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  rest. 

Besides,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  suppose  that  the 
,  Ocean  forced  a  passage  into  the  bed  of  the  Mediter- 
iranean,  as  a  river  spreads  over  a  champaign  country 
after  having  overflowed  its  banks;  it  must  farther  be 
supposed  that  the'track  of  land  inundated  wais  lower 
than  the  Ocean,  a  phenomenon  not  to-be  met  Mith 
in  any  other  part  of  the  ierro-jirma^  all  of  whic^  is 
above  the  level  of  the  Sea^  those  parts  excepted  which 
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haVB  been  wrested  from  the  Deep  by  means  of  hu- 
man  industry,  as  is  the  case  in  Holland. 

It  must  still  farther  be  supposed  that  a  lateral  sink- 
ing of  the  Earth  must  have  taken  place  all  round  the 
bason  of  the  Mediterranean  to  regulate  the  circuits, 
declivities,  canals,  anv  windings  of  so  many  rivers 
which  come  from  such  a  distance  to  empty  themselves 
into  it,  and  that  this  sinking  must  have  been  effected 
with  admirable  proportions :  for  these  rivers  issuing 
in  many  cases  from  one  and  the  same  mountain,  ar- 
rive by  the  sam6  declivities  to  distances  widely  dif- 
ferent without  their  channels  ceasing  to  be  full,  or 
their  waters  flowing  too  fast  or  two  slow,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  their  courses  and  levels. 

It  is  not  then  to  an  irruption  of  the  Ocean  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  an  exca* 
vation  of  the  Globe,  morp  than  twelve  hundred 
leagues  long  and  above  eight  hundred  broad,  which 
has  been  executed  with  dispositions  so  happy  and  so 
favourable  to  the  circulation  of  so  many  lateral  ri- 
vers, that  if  time  permitted  me  to  trace  the  course 
of  any  single  one,  it  would  be  evident  how  destitute 
of  all  foundation  the  supposition  is  which  I  am  com- 
bating. Earthquakes  indeed  produce  excavations, 
but  of  j^mall  extent ;  and  which  far  from  forming 
,  channels  for  rivers,  sometimes  absorb  the  course  of 
rivulets,  and  change  them  into  pools  or  marshes* 
These  hypotheses  may  be  applied  to  all  gulfs,  bays, 
great  lakes,  and  mediterranean  seas ;  and  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  if  these  interior  waters  did » not 
exist,  not  a  fountain  would  remain  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  habitable  Globe. 
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If  we  would  form  a  just  idea  of  the  order  of  Na- 
ture, ^e  must  give  up  our  circumscribed  ideas  <rf 
human  order.    We  must  renounce  the  plans  of  our 
Architecture,  which  frequently  employs    straight 
lines,  that  the  weakness  of  our  sight  may  be  enabled 
to  take  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  domain  at  a  single 
^nce ;  which  symmetrizes  all  our  distributions,  and 
which  in  constructing  our  houses,  places  wings  to 
the'  right  and  wings  to  the  left,  that  all  the  parts  of 
our  habitation  may  be  comprehended  in  a  single 
view,  while  we  occupy  the  centre;  and  which  levels, 
fits  to  the  plummet,  smoothes  and  polishes  the  stones 
employed  in  building,  that  the  monuments  we  raise 
may  be  soft  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.     The  har^ 
monies  of  Nature  are  not  those  of  a  Sybarite  j  but 
they  are  those  of  Mankind  and  of  all  beings.    When 
Nature  raises  a  rock,  she  introduces  clefts,  inequali- 
ties, points,  perforations.  She  hollows  and  roughens 
it  with  the  chisel  of  Time  and  of  the  Elements ;  she 
plants  herbs  ^nd  trees  upon  it ;  she  stores  it  with 
?inimals,  and  places  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  Sea  in  the 
very  focus  of  storms  and  tempests,  that  it  may  there 
afford  an  jisyliim  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Air  and  of 
the  Waters. 

When  JsFature  in  like  manner  intended  to  scoop 
out  basons  to  receive  the  Seas,  she  neither  rounded 
the  borders  nor  applied  the  line  to  them ;  but  con- 
trived and  produced  deep  bays,  sheltered  from  the 
general  currents  of  the  Ocean,  that  during  stormy 
Weather  the  rivers  n^ight  discharge  themselves  into 
it  in  ^security;  that  the  finny  legions  might  resort 
thither  for  refuge  at  all  seasons,  there  lick  up  the 
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alluvion  of  the  earth,  carried  down  by  the  freah  wa* 
ter ;  come  thither  to  spawn,  mounting  upward  and 
Upward  many  of  them  tdward  the  Very  source,  where 
they  can  find  both  food  and  shelter  for  their  young. 
And  for  the  preservation  of  these  adaptations  it  is 
that  Nature  hasfbrtified  every  shore  with  long  banks 
of  sand^  shdves,  enormous  rocks  and  islands,  which 
are  arranged  round  them  at  proper  distances,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  fury  of  the  Ocean. 

She  has  employed  similar  dispositions  in  forming 
the  beds  of  rivers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  this 
Study,  though  we  have  room  only  to  glance  at  a 
subject  so  new  and  so  fertile  in  observation.  Ac* 
cordingly  she  has  made  the  current  of  rivers  to  flow 
not  in  a  straight  line,,as  they  must  have  run  had  the 
laws  of  Hydraulics  been  observed,  because  of  the  ten* 
dencyof  their  motions  toward  a  single  point;  but 
she  makes  them  wind  about  for  a  k>ng  time  througph 
the  hodom  of  the  Land  before  they  poiu:  themselves 
into  the  Sea. 

In  order  to  r^ulate  the  course  of  those  rivers,  and 
to  accdlerate  ot  retard  it  conformably  to  the  level  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  she  pours 
into  them  lateral  rivers,  which  accelerate  it  in  a  flat 
country  wheii  they  form  an  acute  angle  with  th^ 
V  source  of  the  main  river ;  or  which  retard  it  in  a 
mountainous  country,  by  forming  a  right  and  some* 
times  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  source  of  the  prin* 
dpdl  stream.  These  laws  are  so  infallible,  that  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  simply  from  the  map,  whe*. 
ther  the  rivers  which  water  any  country  are  slow  or 
rapid,  and  Whether  that  country  is  flat  or  elevated^ 
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by  the  angle  which  the  confluent  rivers  form  with 
their  courses. 

Thus  most  of  those  which  throw  themselves  intd 
the  Rhone  form  right  angles  with  that  rapid  river 
to  check  it's  impetuosity.  Some  of  these  confluent 
rivers  are  real  dikes,  which  cross  the  main  river  from 
side  to  side  in  such  a  manner  that  the  river  crossed^ 
which  was  running  very  rapidly  above  the  conflu< 
ence,  flows  very  gently  below  it.  This  observation 
applies  to  many  of  the  rivers  of  America,  and  re- 
markably to  the  Mechassipi.  From  these  simple  per* 
ceptions,  which  I  have  at  present  only  time  to  indi- 
cate, it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  easy  to  retard  or 
accelerate  the  cotirse  of  a  river,  by  simply  changing 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  it's  confluent  rivers.  I  pro* 
duce  this  not  as  a  matter  of  advice,  but  as  a  very  cu- 
rious speculation ;  for  it  is  always  dangerous  for  man 
to  derange  the  plans  of  Nature. 

The  rivers  on  throwing  themselves  into  the  Sea 
produce  in  their  turn,  by  the  direction  of  their 
mouths,  acceleration  or  retardatitm  in  the  course  of 
the  tides.  But  I  must  not  launch  farther  out  into 
the  study  of  these  grand  and  sublime  harmonies.  I 
satisfy  myself  with  having  said  enough  to  convince 
the  candid  Reader,  that  the  bed  of  the  Seas  was 
iscoppcd  out  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
them, 

Nevertheless  I  must  produce  one  argument  more, 
calculated  to  remove  every  possibility  of  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  the  bed  of  the  Seas  been  formed, 
as  is  supposed,  by  a  sinking  down  of  the  solid  parts 
pf  the  Globe,  the  chores  of  the  Sea  under  water 
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would  have  the  same  declivities  with  the  adjoining 
Continent.  Now  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  on 
any  coast  whjatever.  The  declivity  of  the  bason  of 
the  Sea  is*  much  steeper  than  that  of  the  bounding 
lands,,  and  by  no  means  a  prolongation  of  it.  Paris,  for 
example,  in  raised  above  the  level  of  the  Sea  about  26 
fathoms,  reckoning  from  the  base  of  the  bridge  of 
Notre-Dame,  The  Seine  accordingly,  from  this  point 
to  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Sea,  has  a  declivity 
of  little  more  than  130  feet  in  a  distance  of  forty 
leagues ;  whereas  measuring  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  out  into  the  sea  only  a  league  and  a  half,  you 
find  at  once  an  inclination  of  from  60  to  80  fathom, 
for  this  is  the  depth  at  which  vessels  anchor  in  the 
road  of  Havre-de-Grace. 

These  diflferences  of  level  at  land,  from  the  level 
of  the  bed  of  the  Sea  in  the  same  line  of  direction, 
are  to  be  met  with  on  all  coasts  more  or  less.  Dant'^ 
fiier^  an  English  Navigator,  has  indeed  observed, 
that  Seas  which  wash  steep  coasts  are  much  deeper  ; 
and  that  along  flat  shores  their  depth  is  small;  but 
this  striking  difference  is  universally  observable,  that 
along  flat  coasts  the  bed  of  the  Sea  is  much  mor^ 
inclined  than  the  soil  of  the  adjoining  Continent,  and 
that  along  high  lands  sometimes  no  bottom  is  to  be 
found. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  therefore  that  the  beds 
of  the  Seas  were  hollowed  out  expressly  to  contain 
them.  The  declivity  of  their  excavations  has  been 
regulated  by  laws  infinitely  wise  ;  for  if  it  were  %h^ 
tome  wif:h  that  of  the  adjacent  Lands,  the  biUow^of 
tbe  Sea  whenever  the  wind  blew  toward  the  shore, 
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however  lightly,  would  considerably  encrotch  on  th^ 
Land.  This  actuall]^  happens  in  the  case  of  storms 
and  extraordinary  tides,  the  waves  overflow  their 
usual  bounds ;  for  then  meeting  a  declivity  flat  and 
gentle  compared  to-that  of  their  bed,  they  sometimes 
Inundate  the  Land  to  the  distance  of  severalleagues* 
This  happens  from  time  to  time  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  the  natural  ramparts  of  which,  such  m  the 
manglier,  the  inhabitant:^  it  is  probable  ftH'merly  de^ 
-  'troyed.  Holland  for  nearly  a  similar  reason  is  ex* 
posed  to  inundatiiins,  because  it  has  encroached  on 
the  very  bed  of  the  Sea. 

It  is  principally  on  th6  shores  of  the  Ocean  that 
the  invisible  boundary  is  fixed  which  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  prescribed  to  it's  waves.  It  is  there  yott 
perceive  that  you  are  at  the  intersection  of  two  dif- 
ferent planes,  the  one  of  which  terminates  the  dedi- 
vity  of  the  Land,  and  the  other  commences  that  erf 
the  Sea. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  it  was  by  currents  of  the 
Sea  die  bed  was  hollowed  out ;  for  where  could  the 
earth  that  filled  it  before  be  deposited  ?  They  could 
raise  nothing  above  their  own  level-  It  cannot  erven 
be  alleged  that  the  channels  of  rivers  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  current  of  their  own  streams,  for  there 
are  several  which  have  found  a  subterraneous  passage 
through  masses  of  solid  rock,  so  hard  and  so  thick  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  pick-axesand  the  mattocks  of 
bur  labourers.  Besides,  on  the  supposition  which  we 
are  examining,  these  rivers  must  have  formed  at  the 
p!afce  of  their  falling  into  the  Ocean  banks  of  san5, 
ictuihufetiSiis  of  earthy  substances,  of  a  magnitude 
*  •       *'  proportional 
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proportional  to  the  quantity  o(  ground  which  they 
must  have  cleared  away  in  forming  their  channels* 
Most  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  empty  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  bays, 
'  hollowed  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving 
them. 

How  is  it  that  they  have  not  completely  filled  up 
those  bays,  as  they  are  incessantly  hurling  down  into 
them  substances  separated  from  the  land  ?  Why  is 
not  the  very  bed  of  the  Ocean  choaked  up,  from  the 
constant  accumulation  of  the  spcnls  of  vegetables, 
sands,  rocks,  and  the  wreck  of  earth  which  on  every 
shower  that  falls  tinge  with  yellow  the  rivers  which 
fell  into  it  ?  The  waters  of  the  Ocean  have  not  risen 
a  single  inch  since  Man  began  to  make  observadons, 
as  might  easily  be  demonstrated  from  the  state  of  the 
most  ancient  sea-ports  of  the  Globe,  which  are  still 
for  the  most  part  at  the  same  level. 

Time  permits  me  not  to  speak  of  the  means  em* 
ployed  by  Nature  for  the  construcdon,  the  support, 
and  the  purification  of  this  immense  bason  t  tliey 
would  suggest  fresh  subject  of  admiration.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  what  in  nature  may  ap« 
pear  to  us  the  effect  of  ruin  or  chance,  is  in  nuny 
cases  the  result  of  intelligente  the  most  profound. 
Not  only  no  hair  fells  from  our  head,  and  no  s^ar^ 
row  from  Heaven  to  the  ground,  but  not  a  pebble 
rolls  on  the  shore  of  the  Ocean  without  the  perms'* 
ston  of  GOD :  according  to  that  sublime  estpressiob 
of  Job :  Tetnfius  posuit  tenebrU^  8(  tmivenorum  finem 
Ipse  considerate  lafiidem  quoque  caliginisy  &f  umbram  mor^ 
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tis.  *  '*  He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcbeth 
*^  out  all  perfection  ;  the  stones  of  darkness  and  the 
**  shadow  of  death  :"  He  likewise  knows  the  mo- 
ment when  that  stone  buried  in  darkness  must  spring 
into  light,  to  serve  as  a  monument  to  the  Nations. 

Independent  of  geographical  proofe  without  num- 
ber, which  demonstrate  that  the  ocean  by  it's  irrup- 
tions has  not  hollowed  out  one  single  bay  on  the  face 
of  the  Globe,  nor  detached  any  one  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent from  the  rest,  there  are  still  many  more  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms and  from  Mauv 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  dwelling  on  the 
subject :  but  I  shall  quote  on  my  way  an  observation 
from  the  vegetable  World,  whichproves,  for  example, 
thatBritsdn  never  was  united  to  the  European  Conti- 
nent, as  has  been  supposed,  but  must  have  been  from 
the  beginning  separated  by  the  channel  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Caesar's  in  his  Commentaries,  that  during  his 
stay  i;i  that  Island  h:e  had  never  seen  either  the  beech 
tree  or  the  fir  j  though  these  trees  were  very  common 
in  Gaul  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  of  the 
Rhine.  If  therefore  these  rivers  had  ever  flowed 
through  any  part  of  Britain,  they  must  have  carried 
with  them  the  seeds  of  the  vegetables  which  grew  at 
their  sources  or  upon  their  -banks.  The  beech  and 
the  fir  which  at  this  day  thrive  exceedingly  well  in 
Britain,  must  of  necessity  have  been  found  growing 
there  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesari  especially  as  they 
would  not  have  changed  their  latitude,  and  being,  as 

♦  Job  xxTiii.  3. 
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we  shall  see  in  the  prc^r  place,  of  the  genus  of  flu- 
viatic  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  resow  themselves 
through  the  assistance  of  the  waters.  Besides,  from 
whence  could  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  the  Thames,  and 
so  many  other  rivers,  whose  currents  are  supplied 
from  the  emanations  of  the  Channd,  from  whence, 
I  say,  could  they  have  been  fed  with  water  ?  The 
.Thames^  then  must  have  flowed  through  France,  or 
the  Seme  through  England ;  or,  to  speak  more  con- 
formably to  truth  and  nature,  the  countries  now  wa- 
tered by  these  rivers  would  have  been  completely  dry. 

By  our  geographical  charts,  as  by  most  other  in- 
struments of  Science,  we  are  ttdsled.  Observing  in 
these  so  many  retreatings  and  projections  along  the 
coists  of  the  Continent,  we  have  been  induced  to 
imagine  that  these  irregularities  must  have  been  oc- 
casidned  by  violent  currents  of  the  Sea.  It  has  ju^ 
been  demonstrated  that  this  eSectwas  not  thus  pro- 
duced ;  I  now  proceed  to  shew  that  it  could  not  fiossi- 
bly  have  been  the  case. 

The  English  DamfiieryVrhois  not  the  first  Navigator 
that  sailed  round  the  G  lobe,  but  who  is  in  my  opi- 
nion the  best  of  the  travellers  who  have  made  obser- 
vations on  it,  says  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  winds 
and  tides :  *  "  Bays  scarcely -have  any  currents,  or  if 
*'  there  be  such  a  thing,  they  are  only  counter-cur- 
*'  rents  running  from  one  point  to  another.''  He 
quotes  many  observations  in.proof  of  this,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  scattei'ed  over 
the  journals  of  other  Navigators.  Though  he  has 
treated  only  tff  the'  Currents  between  the  Tropics, 

*  Vol.  ii.  page  385. 
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and  even  that  with  some  degree  of  obscurity,  weshaU 
proceed  to  generalize  this  principle,  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  prindpal  bays  of  Continents. 

I  reduce  to  two  general  Currents  those  of  the 
Ocean.  Both  of  these  proceed  from  the  Poles,  and 
are  produced  in  my  opinion  by  the  alternate  fusion 
of  their  ices*  Though  this  be  not  the  place  to  exa* 
mine  the  cause  of  it,  tome  it  appears  so  natural,  so 
new^  and  of  such  curious  investigation,  that  tike  Rea- 
der, I  flatter  myself,  will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
Ig^ve  him  an  idea  of  it  on  my  way* 

The  Poles  appear  tome  the  86urces  of  the  Sea,  as 
the  icy  mountains  are  the  sources  of  the  principal 
rivers.  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  sinow  and  the 
ice  whjwrh  cover  our  Pole  that  anmjwdly  renovate  Ae. 
waters  of  the  Sea,comprehended  between  our  Conti- 
nent and  that  of  America,  the  proiectiog  and  retreat- 
mg  p^s  of  w:hich  have  besides  a  jwjtual  cwres- 
pondence,  Uke  the  banks  of  a  river. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  first  sight,  on  a  map  of  the 
World,,  that  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  OdAan.  becomes 
narrow^?;  and  nswrrower  toward  the  North,  and  wi- 
dens toward  the  South }  and  that  th?  prominent  paurt 
of  A&ica  corresponds  tp  that  great  retreating  part  of 
America,  at  the  bottom  qf  which  is  situated  the  €^ 
of  Me^^co }  as  the  prominent  part  of  3outh  America 
corresponds  to  the  vast  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  so  that  this 
bason  has  in  it's  configuration  the  proportions,  the 
4nuosities>  the  source,  and  the  mouth  of  a  vasit  flu- 
viittic  channel. 

I^et  us  now  observe  that  the  ices  and  snows  form 
in  the  nionth  of  January  on  our  Hemisphere  a  cu- 
pola, 
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pola,  the  arqh  of  wbich  extends  more  thw:  two  thou- 
saad  leagues  over  the  two  Continents,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  some  lines  in  Spain,  of  some  inches  in  France, 
of  several  feet  in  Germany,  of  several  fethpms  in 
.Russia,  and  of  some  hundreds  of.  feet  beyond  the 
si:s:tieth  degree  of  Latitude,  such  as  the^  if;es  which 
Henrtf  EJlis*^  and  Other  Navigators  of  tb^  North  en- 
Qouatered  there  at  Sea,  even  in  thQ  mid^t.of  Suxfx^ 
mer,  and  of  which  some,  if  EUis  »'  to .  he  believed, 
were  from  fifteen  to^eighteen  hundred &^t  aboveit'l 
level ;  for  thw  devation  mnet  probably  go  on  en- 
creasing,  up  to  the  very  Pole,  in  conformity  to  ithe 
proportions  observable  in  those  whidb  cover  the 
summits  of  our  icy  mountains;  which  must  gjive 
them,  under  the  very  Pole>  a  height  which  there  is 
no  possibility  of  determining^ 

From  this  simple  outline^  it  is  dearjiy  poirce^tible 
what  an  enormous  aggregation  of  water  1$  fixed  by 
the  cold  of  Winter,  in  our  Hemisphere,,  above  the 
level  of  the  Ocean.  It  is  so  very  considerable,  that 
I  think  myself  warranted  to  ascribe  to  the  periodical 
fusion  of  this  ice,  the  general  movement  of  our 
Ocean,  and  that  of  the  tide$.  We  may  apply,  in 
Uke  matter,  the  effects  of  the  fusion  of  the  ice$  of 
the  SoutJi  Pole,  which  are  there  still  more,  enormous, 
to  tbfi  tnovaments  of  it 's  Ocean.  , 

No  conclu9ion  has,iitheru>,  been  drawn,relatively 
to  the  movement  of  .t;h^  Sea,  frpm  the  two  masses  of 
io»so  Qomidei^abli^  alternately  a/g:mmulate4  and  ^ 
i^edftt  th«  *w(>  Polia  of  the  World.  They  ne- 
CMffarily  miiiit,  >how4yer,  occasion  a  very  j]«erceptiblp 
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augmentation  of  it's  waters,  on  their  return  to  it,  by 
the  action  of  the  Sihi,  which  partly  melts  them  once 
every  year ;  and  a  great  diminution,  on  being  with- 
draMa),by  the  effect  of  theevaporations,  which  reduce 
them  t6  ice  at  thePol(»s,  when  the  Sun  retires. 

I  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader,  some  ob- 
servations and  reflections  on  this  subject,  which  I 
have  the  confidence  to  call  highly  interesting ;  and 
shall  submit  the  decision  to  those  who  have  not  got 
into  the  trammels  of  system  and  party.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  abridge  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
and  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  at 
least,  in  consideration  of  their  novelty.  I  am  going 
to  deduce,  merely  from  the  alternate  dissolution  of 
the  polar  ices,  the  general  movements  of  the  Seas, 
which  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  gravitation,  or 
to  the  attraction  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Moon,  on 
the  Equator. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Currents  ind  the  Tides  come  from  the  Pole,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  polar  Circle. 

Frederic  Martens^  who,  in  his  voyage  to  Spitzber- 
gen,  in  1671,  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  eighty-first 
degree  of  northern  Latitude,  positively  asserts,  that 
the  Currents,  amidst  the  ices,  set  in  toward  the 
South.  He  adds,  farther,  that  he  can  affirm  nothing 
with  certainty  respecting  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
Tides;    Let  this  be  carefoDy  remarked. 

Henry  Ellis  observed  with  astonishment,in  his  voy- 
age to  Hudson  VBay,  in  1746,  and  1747^  that  the 
Tides  there  came  from  the  North,and  that  they  were 
accelerated,  instead  of  beingreitardedyin  proportion 
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as  the  Latitude  Uicre^ised.  He  assuresm  that  theaeef- 
fects,  so  contrary  to  their  efifeots  on  our  doasts^  where 
they  come  from  th^  South,  demonstrate .  that  the 
Tides,  in  tho«e  high  Latitttdes^do  not  come  from  the 
Line,  nor  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  ascribes  them 
to  a  pretended  communication  between  Hudson's- 
Bay  and  the  South  Sta ;  a  communication  which, 
with  mv^h  ardour,  he  sought  for ;  and  wMch .  was 
indeed  the  object  of  his  voyage ;  butjadw  we  have 
comjd^t^  assurwce^  that  it  does  not  exist,  i  from  the 
fruitier  att^^s  lately  made  hyQapimnCMk  to.fi]i4 
it  by  the  South-Sea,  to  the.ndrth  t>f.  Cafifomia;.  iii 
confonwlty  to  the  ^vice,  k>ag  bciforfl^ginto  respect- 
ing it;,  i>y  the  illustrious  Navi^tor  Dmjftigarj  whosa 
sagacity  and  observations  .^ave^  by 'the  bye^gi<eatly 
assisted  C^tain  Cook  in  all  his idificoveries. 

Elli^  further  observed,  thfct  the  coubse'  of  these 
northern  Tides  of  America,  was  so  violent  at  Wager's 
Strait,  which  is  about  66^  3t'  North  Latitude,  that  it 
ran  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  an  hour. 
He  compai^s  it  to  the  sluice  of  amiU.  He  remarked 
that  the  surface  of  diie  water  was  there  very  fresh, 
whieh  puzsledhimezceedingiy,  by  damping  his  hope 
of  a  communication  between  this  Bay  and  the  South* 
Seas.  He  remained^  nevenheless,  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  passage ;  such  is  the  pertinacity 
of  Man  in  &LVour  of  pre-c»nceived  opinions,  in  the 
very  fece  of  evidence. 

John  HugmzdeUnschoteUy  a  Dutchman,  had  made 
nearly  the  $ame  remarks  on  thecurrents  of  the  nerth- 
ern  Tidies  of  Europe^,  when  he  wa$  at  Waigats 

*  See  the  first  and  second  Voyaffes  to  JVaigatt^  by  H.  J.  Ltn- 
tchoten.     Voyages  to  the  North,  toL  ir.  page  2M. 

Vol.  I.  L  Strait, 
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Strait,  at  70^*  20'  North  Latitude.  In  the  two  voy- 
ages which  that  exact  Observer  made  to  this  Strait, 
in  1594  and  1595,  undertaken  in  the  view  of  cfisco- 
vering  a  passage  to  China  by  the  North  of  Europe^ 
he  repeated  the  same  observations :  *^  We  observed,'' 
says  he,  '^  once  more,  from  the  course  of  the  tide, 
^^  what  we  had  already  remarked  with  much  exact- 
*'  ness,  that  it  comes  from  the  East/^  He  likewise 
observed,  that  there  the  water  was  brackish,  or  half 
salt ;  this  he  ascribes  to  the  frt^on  of  a  prodi^ous 
quantity  of  floating  ice,  which  stopped  his  passage  at 
Waigats  Strait ;  for  the  ice  formed  even  of  sea^water 
is  fresh.  But  Limckofen  dizws  no  condudon,  any 
more  than  £/&,  from  these  tides  of  water  half  fresh, 
which  descend  from  the  North ;  and  fiill  of  hb  ob- 
ject>  like  the  En^ish  Navigator,  he  ascribes  them 
to  a  Sea,  which  he  supposes  open  to  the  East,  be- 
yond Waigats  Strait,  through  which  he  prc^xned  to 
find  hb  way  to  China. 

Hb  compatriot,  the  unfortunate  William  Barent^i 
who  made  the  same  voyage  in  the  same  fleet,  but  ia 
another  vessd,  and  who  ended  his  days  on  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  where  he  had  wintered, 
found  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  of  that  ishnd, 
a  perpetual  current  of  ice,  setting  in  from  the  East, 
with  a  rapidity,  which  he  compares,  as  EHis  does,  to 
a  skuce.  Some  of  these  ices  were  to  8&  &thoms  of 
depth  under  water,  and  16  fathoms  high  above  the 
surface.    Tkb  was  at  Waigat's  Strait,  in  the  months 

*  Co&ault  the  second  and  third  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  bj  the 
North,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Voyages  of  tlie  Eatt-Indk 
Company. 
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q£  July  and  August.  He  foafid  there  some  fttisnaifi 
fishermen  from  Petzorah  vrbo  ilavigated  these  Seas, 
coirered  with£bating  rocks  of  ice,  in  a  boat  made  of 
the  hark  of  trees  sewed  together.  These  poor  people 
made  presents  of  iat  geese  to  the  Dutch  mariners  with 
strong  denuMistrationsof  friendship;  for  calamity  has 
in  all  Climates  a  powerful  tendency  to  conciliate  af- 
fection between  man  and  man.  They  informed  him 
that  this  same  Strait  of  Waigats,  which  was  then  dis- 
8^>^^g  such  immense  quantities  of  ice,  would  be  en* 
tirely  shut  up  toward  the  ^nd  of  October,  afnd  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  go  into  Tartary  ov^  the  ke 
by  what  they  called  the  Sea  of  Marmanu 

It  is  incontrovertible  that  all  these  effects  which  t 
have  been  rehtinj^  can  proceed  only  from  the  effii- 
^ions  of  the  ices  which  surround  the  Pole.  I  shall 
here  remark  by  the  way  that  these  ices,  which  flow 
with  such  rapidity  to  the  north  of  America  and  of 
Europe  towards  the  months  of  July  and  August^ 
gready  contribute  to  our  high  equinoctial  tides  in 
September ;  and  that  when  their  effusions  are  stopped 
in  the  month  of  October,  like  those  of  Waigats,  this 
too  is  the  time  when  our  Tides  be^  to  <fimini^. 

I  may  now  be  asked.  Why  the  Tides  come  from 
the  North  and  the  East  toward  the  north  of  America 
and  of  Europe ;  and  from  the  South  on  our  coasts, 
and  on  those  of  Amarica  which  are  under  the  same 
Latitudes  i 

I  might  satisfy  myself  with  having  said  enbugh  to 

demonstrate  that  all  the  Tides  do  not  proceed  from 

the  pressure  or  the  attraction  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 

Moon  on  the  Eqimtor;  I  shoiild  have  proved  the 
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imperfection  of  our  scientific.systems  which  aiscribe 
thesi  to  these  causes :  tjMU  I  proceed  to  repair  what  I 
have  been  pulling  dowp. by  other  ob$ervatipna>  a(ui 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  one  Tide  oaany  coast 
whatever  but  what  owes  it's  origin. tq  polar  efiusigns* 

An  observation  of  Bamfiier's*  will  serveat  first  2i#  a 
basis  to  my  reasonings.  That  careful  and  inge nipu$ 
observe  distinguishes  between  Currents  and  Tides. 
He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  founded  g»i  mapy  ex* 
pmments,  of  which  he  gives  the  history^  that  Cur^ 
r^ms  are  searteh^  ev^r  felt  but\at  Sia^  and  T^es  ufign 
the  Coiosts.  This  beiQg  laid  .down ;  the  po\ar  egu« 
sions,  which  are  the  Tides  e£  the  North  and  ctf  the 
£a3tto  tho^e  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of.  the  Pplesi>.or 
of  bays  which,  have  a  communication  wijth  it,  take 
their  general.course  to  the  midcfle  of  th^  chai^n^  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  attract^ed  tq^ward  the  Line  by  the 
diminution  of  the  waters  which  the  Sun  is  ther^  i^* 
ces8ant)y  evaporating.  .  They  >  produce  by  their  ge* 
neral  Current  two  contrary.  Currents  or  cdlateraX 
Whirlpools  similar  ta  those  wUch  rivers  prodmce  on 
their  bai^. 

lam  not  taking  for  grwted  without  any  founda- 
tios^.the  existence  of  these  ccfunter-currents  or  wr- 
tices^y  after  the  manner  of  System-makers^  who  create 
new  causes  in  proporticm .  aS:  Nature  presents  thi^ii 
with  new  efiects.  These  vortices-  are  hydrau^cre-ac** 
tions,  the  laws  of  which  Geometry  explains*  3|p4  ^^ 
reality  of  which  is  completely  ascertained  Vy;ef?l^- 
rienee.  If  you  look  at  a  small  running  brook;,  you 
win  firequ^fisJy  see  straws  floating  along  th^  brink, 
*  -See  Dimpkr*i  Teeatise  oii, Wiw4«.«bd'TWe8.,  .  ,♦  .^.  ^  * 
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and'  carried  ttpwzid  iii  a  aiireclioh  Opposiy  to  Ae  ge- 
neral curr^ftt  of  the  stream ;  atid  on'irriAKtig  at  the 
po4iit$  where  thfe  counter-trurreixts  cross  the  geii^al, 
ytfU  ohi^Vethem  agitated  by  these  two  opposed  pcfw*  . 
et^  turning  and  spinning  round  a  considerable  tirtie, 
fin  they  are  at  last  carried  down  the  general  tditent. 
*•  These  countel* 'currents  are  still  more  perdeptiWe*, 
•^hen'  imch  a  rivulet  flows  through  a  bason  which  hafe 
kseTFiib  Atix;  for  the  re-action  is  in  that  ease  s6 
coniideratie  round  the  whole  circumference  of  ^the 
bason,  that  the  counter-cutrents  cari^  ibdlt  all  bo- 
dies floatmg  in  it  to  the  very  place  wH^re  tiie  rivulet 
disengages  itself.  .        '      /. 

These  lateralcottnter-currents  are  so  perceptible  on 
titebanksof  rivers,  that  the  witermenfrequendy  taflke 
the  kdvantage  of  them  to  make  their  ^zy  in  the  itf 
rection  opposite  to  the  general  toUrfee.  ^They  are  stilt 
more  decidedly  remarkable  on  the  banks  "of  lakes. 
Father  ChaHeooixy  who  hjls  given  us  miaiiy  judicious 
t)bservations  respecting  Canada,  informs  listhat  when 
he  embarkfed  on  Lake  Michigan  he  made  out  eight 
good  leagues  a  day  by  the  assistance  of  these  lateral 
counter-currents,  though  the  wind  was  contrary.  He 
supposes,and  with  good  reason,  that  therivers  whicli 
throw  themselves  into  this  lake  produce  in  the  mid* 
die  of  it's  waters  strong  contrary  currents :  "But 
^*  these  strong  currents,"  says  he,*  *'  are  perceptible 
**  only  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  produce  on 
"  the  banks  'Oortices  or  counter-currents,  of  which 
^*  those  avail  themselves  who  have  to  coast  along  the 

^  Chu-Upoic,  KBstory  rf  Mew  France,  Vol.  vi.  page  2. 
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^  shore,  as  is  the  case  with  persons  who  are  obHged 
f'  to  ):ake  the  water  in  canoes  made  of  bark.*' 

Pam/iier^sWork,  is  filled  with  observaticms  on  coon* 
ter-currentsofthe  Ocean,  which  are  very  common, 
(jspecially  in  the  straits  of  islands  situated  between  the 
Tropics.  He  speaks  fre<juently  of  the  extraordinary 
effects  prodiiced  by  the  meeting  ofthe  particular  cur- 
rents which  occasions  them  ;  b^it  as  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  Ti4e9  theipselves  ^  vortices  of  the  general 
Current  of  tl^e  A^Untic  Ocean ;  ai^d  aslbdieve  hedid 
not  so  much  dfi  s^^pect  the  existence  of  it's  general 
Purren(,th9ygh  he  has  thoroijighly  investigated  the 
two  Currents  or  Monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  I 
shall  proceed  to  adduce  certain  £icts  which  establish 
the  most  perfect  conformity  between  the  Atland? 
Current  and  those  whidi  he  himself  observed  in  thf 
Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  South-Seas. 

These  facts  will  further  prove  to  a  demonstration 
the  existence  of  those  polar  effusions  :  for  universally 
wherever  those  effunons  happen  to  meet  in  their  pro- 
gress southward,  their  own  counter-currents  which 
are  setting  in  toward  the  North,  they  produce  by 
their  collision  Tides  the  most  tremendous,  and  whose 
direction  is  diametrically  opposite. 

Let  us  consider  them  only  at  their  point  of  depar* 
ture  toward  the  North  of  Europe,  where  they  begin 
to  leave  pur  coasts,  and  to  stretch  out  into  the  open 
Sea.  Pent  Ofifudan  says,  in  his  history  of  Norway, 
that  there  is  above  Berghen  a  place  called  Aftf/«r/r^;fi, 
very  formidable  to  mariners,  where  the  Sea  forms  a 
prodi^ous  vortex  of  several  miles  diameter,  in  which 
a  great  many  vessels  have  been  swallowed  up.  Jamet 
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Beverett*  says  positively  that  there  are  in  the  Ork- 
ney islands  two  opposite  Tides,  the  one  running 
from  the  North-West,  and  the  other  from  the  South- 
East ;  that  they  dash  their  roaring  billows  up  to  the 
clouds,  and  convert  the  separating  strait  intoan  enor* 
mous  mass  of  foam.  The  Orkneys  lie.  a  Httle  under 
the  Latitude  of  Berghen,  and  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Norway,  that  is,  at  the  conflu* 
ence  of  the  polar  effusions  and  of  their  counter- 
currents. 

Other  islands  of  the  Sea  are  in  similar  positions,  as 
we  could  prove,  did  room  permit.  The  channel  of 
Babama,  for  example,  which  runs  with  so  much  ra« 
pidity  to  the  North,  between  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Lucayo  islands,  produces  round  those 
islands,  by  it's  encountering  the  general  Current  of - 
that  Sea»  Tides  the  most  tumultuous,  and  similar  to 
those  of  the  Orkneys. 

These  counter-currents  to  the  course  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  produce  then  our  European  and  American 
Tides,  which  set  in  to  the  North  on  the  coast,  while 
it*^  general  Current  runs  southward,  at  least  in  the 
Summer  time.  I  could  adduce  a  thousand  other 
observations,  respecting  the  existence  of  these  con*, 
trary  Currents ;  but  a  single  one,  more  general  than 
those  whidi  1  have  quoted,  will  be  suflBicient  for  my 
purpose,  both  from  it's  importance  and  it's  authen* 
ticity,  being  the  first  of  aU  those  which  have  beeii 
made  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  only  one :  it  is 
that  of  Christofiher  Columbus^  when  setting  out  Pn  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World. 

*  See  James  BtvereU,  fieanttes  of  Scotland,  vol.  fii,  psgip  140S» 
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tle^M^^ailirom  the  CattaHe«  about  the  beginning 
o£  Septeitabet*  ahd  sleeted  to  the .  Wefit .  He  found, 
diirifigthe  fitst  days  of  hk  vt>yage,  that  the  currents 
catriedKkrit(>^the  North  Eistv;  Wheti  he  had  iwl- 
vaiftted  tS*o  Or*hrte  hundred  leagues  from  the  land, 
h*  p*WdWcit!hat  their directloft  wa^  southward:  This 
gV^atly  terrified  his  cbtrtpanions,  who  believed  tluit 
tA*f  Sea  Va's  there  drivingto  a  precipice.  Finally,  as 
he'appfftferchted  the  Lucayo  Islands;  he  again  found 
the  currents  setting  in  to  the  northward.  ITie  journal 
of  this  important  Toyage  may  be  found  in  H^rrera. 

My  t>j;iihi()h  Is,  that  thii  general  Current,  which 
flows  frotti  Oilr  Pble  in  Sumttter  ivith  so  much  rapi- 
dity, ind  which*  is  so  violent  towards  it's  solirce,  ac- 
cfttdirt^  to  the  experience  of  EHis  and  Linsekoten, 
crosses  tht  equinoctial  Line,  in  as  much  as  it's  flux  Is 
rHk  stemmed  By  the  effusibnsofthe  South  Pble.  which 
at  that  season  are  consolidated  into  ice,  I  presume, 
for  the  same  reason,  that  it  extends  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  is  directed  to  the 
torrid  Zone,  from  which  it  is  attracted  by  the  dimi« 
nution  of  the  waters  which  the  Sun  is  there  inces- 
santly pUmpiftg  up;  and  that  being -directed' east* 
ward,  by  tiie  position  6f  Africa  and  Asia,  it  forces  the 
JhdiaA  Ocean  Ihto  the  same  direction,  contrary  to 
it^  wual  motion.  I  consider  it,  theJrefore  as  the 
prime  mover  of  the  westerly  Monsoon,  which  takes 
place  in  the  Seas  of  India  in  the  month  .Of  April,  and 
ends  hot  till  the  month  of  September. 

I  am  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the  general  Current 
which  issues  during  bur  Winter  from  the  SWith 
Fde,  at  that  time  heated  hy  the  ray6  of  the  Sun,  re* 
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Stores  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  it's  natural  motion  west* 
i/curd/ which  is  besides  determined  on  this  side  by 
the  general  impul^onsof  the  easterly  Syinds  which 
usually  blow  in  the  torrid  Zone»  when  nothing  de^ 
ranges  ihdr  course.  Tf&rtlier  presume  that  this 
current  in  it's  turn  penetrates  into  the  Atlantic 
Oc^an^  directs  it's  motion  northward  by  the  posi- 
tion of  America,  and  produces  various  other  changes 
in  our  Tides. 

In  fact,  Froger  says  that  in  Brasil  the  Currents  fol- 
low the  Sun*  '  They  run  southward  when  he:  is  in 
die  'South,  and  northward  when  he  is  in  the  North** 
Those  who  have  had  exp^ehce  of  these  effusions  of 
the  South  Pole,'  beyond  C^«  Horn,  havefduoid  that 
tm  the  jammer  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the 
Ticks  s^t  in  n(^thi;^rd,  as  was  observed  by  fVUliam 
Si^houten^  who  in  January  1661  discovered  Maire's^ 
Strait.     But  Such,  cm  the  contrary,  as  have  gone 
thitlier  in  the  AVinter  of  those  regions,  have  found 
that  the  Tides  run  southward,  and  came  from  the 
North,  as  was  Observed  by  Fraser  in  the  month  of 
May  of  the  year  1712. 

it  now  seems  to  me  possible  to  explain  the  princi^ 
pal  phenomena  of  our  Tides  from  these  polar  efiu« 
sions.  It  wiU  be  evident,  for  example,  why  those  o£ 
the  evening  should  be  stronger  in  Summer  than 
those  of  the  morning ;  because  the  Sua  acts  more 
powerfully  by  day  than  night  on  the  ices  of  the  Pok, 
which  are  on  the  same  Meridian  with  ourselves.  This 
effect  resembles  theintermittence  of  certain  fountains 
which  are  su^ied  from  mountains  of  ice,  and  flow 
*  Voyage  to  th^  S<mth  Sea. 
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more  abundantly  in  the  evening  than  in  the  mom* 
ing.  It  will  farther  be  evident^  how  it  happens  that 
our  morning  Tides  in  Winter  rise  higher  than  those 
of  the  evening;  and  why  the  order  of  our  Tides 
changes  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  as  Bouguer* 
has  well  remarked,  who  thought  the  hct  astonishing^ 
but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it ;  because  the 
Sun  being  altematdy  toward  both  Pdes,  the  effects 
of  the  Udes  must  necessarily  be  opposite,  like  the 
causes  which  produce  them. 

But  I  b^  leave  to  suggest  harmonies  between  the 
Ocean  and  the  Poles  still  more  extensive  and  more 
striking.    At  the  Sobtices  the  Tides  are  lower  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year ;  and  these  likewise 
are  the  seasons  when  there  is  most  ice  on  the  two 
Poles,  and  consequently  least  water  in  the  Sea.   The 
reason  is  obvious.    The  Winter  Solstice  is,  with  re* 
spect  to  us,  the  season  of  the  greatest  cold ;  there  is 
accordingly  at  that  time  on  our  Pole  and  on  our 
Hemisphere  the  greatest  possible  accumulation  of  ice.   > 
It  is  indeed  at  the  South  Pole  the  Summer  Solstice ; 
but  there  is  little  ice  melted  on  this  Pide,  because  the 
action  of  the  greatest  heat  is  not  felt  there  as  with 
us,  but  when  the  Earth  has  an  acquired  heat,  super- 
added to  the  actual  heat  of  the  Sun,  which  takes 
place  only  in  the  six  weeks  that  follow  the  Summer 
Solstice ;  and  these  give  us  likewise  in  our  Summer 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  which  we  call  the  Dog-* 
Days. 

At  the  Equinoxes,  on  the  contrary,  we  haVe  the 
highest  Tides.    And  these  are  precisely  the  seasons 
*  BwguiTi  Treadle  of  NavigatioD,  page  15S. 
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wiien  there  is  th^  least  ice  at  tb^  two  Poles,  and  of 
course  the  greatest  mass  of  water  in  the  Ocean*  At 
our  autumnal  Equinox^  in  September^  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pole,  which  has  under* 
gone  all  the  heats  of  Summer^  is  melted,  and  those  of 
the  South  Pole  be^n  to  dissolve.  It  is  farther  re- 
markable,  thiatt  the  tides  at  our  vernal  Equinox,  in 
March,  rise  higher  than  those  of  September,  because 
it  is  the  end  of  Surhmer  to  the  South  Pole,  which 
contains  much  more  ice  than  ours,  and  consequently 
sends  to  the  ocean  a  much  greater  mass  of  water. 
And  itcontsuns  more  ice,  because  the  Sunis  six  days 
less  in  that  Henusphere  than  in  ours.  If  I  am  asked, 
Why  the  Sun  does  not  communicate  his  light  and 
heat  in  exactly  equal  proportions  to  both  Poles?  I 
shall  leave  it  to  tib  learned  to  assign  the  cause^  but 
shall  ascribe  the  reason  of  it  to  the  Divine  Goodness^ 
which  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  the  larger  share  of 
these  blessings  on  that  half  of  the  Globe  which  con- 
tains  the  greatest  quantity  of  dry  land,  and  the  great- 
est number  of  inhabitants. 

Ishallvsay  nodiing  of  the  intermittence  of  these 
polar  efiusions,  which  produce  on  our  coast  two 
fluxes  and  two  refluxes,  nearly  in  the  same  time  that 
the  Sun,  making  the  circuit  of  the  Globe  over  our 
Hemisphere,  alternately  heats  two  Continents  and 
two  Oceans,  that  b,  in  the  space  of  twentyfour 
hours,  during  which  his  influence  twice  acts,  and  is 
twice  suspended.  Neither  shall  I  speak  of  their  re- 
tardation,  which  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
from  one  day  to  another^  and  which  seems  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  di^erent  diameters  of  the  polar  cu- 
pola 
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pola  of  ice^  the  extreeeiities  of  iduch,*^  meked  by  tii^ 
Sun,  diminish  and  retire  from  m^eveyy  dk%  tttid 
whose  efiusions  must  consequently  Y^uif «  ffiot^  tiitie 
to  reich  the  Line^  and  taretam  from  the  Liiie  to  tis« 
Neither  shall  I  dwell  on  the  other  relations  whidi 
these  polar  petiods  have  to  the  phases  of  the  Modn$ 
especially  when  sbs  is  at  the  iuU  5  for  her  rays  pas* 
sess  an  evaporating  heat,-  as  the  late  experimetits 
madeat  Rome  md  tx  Paacis  have  demonstrate  i  "^ 
this  woold  lay  me  under  the  necessity  <3{  deta^ng  a 
seriesof  observations  and  facts,-  #hich  might  carry 
me  too  far.  . 

Much  less  shaft  I  involve  myself  in  4  tfisoissiori  of 
the  Tides  erf  the  South  Pole,  which  in  ^he  Summer  of 
that  Pole  m  the  open  Sett  came  kntnedktely  from  (he 
South  and  South-wefitlnvast  surg^,  conformably  to 
die  experience  of  the  Dutch  Navigator  AM  Tasnumy 
in  the  momhsof  January  and  February  1692 ;  and*  of 
their  irregularity  on  the  coasts  of  that  Hemisphere,* 
such  as  those  on  the  coasts  of  New  HTdHhd,  tvlicti^ 
Damfiier  in  the  month  of  January  1688  found  to  Msi 
^eat  a»X)ni8hmient  that  thehighestTide/whixrh  set  in 
from  east-quarter-north,  did  not  come  tifi  three  dayi 
after  full  moon,and  where  his  ship's  coitipariy,  strudBE 
with  coQsternation,were  forseveral  days  togetheruti- 
der  the  apprehension  that  their  vessel,  which  they  had 
hauled  up  on  the  be^ch  to  be  refitted,  could  heVer 
be  got  afloat  again.*  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  of 
New  Guinea,  where  toward  the  end  of  April  the 
same  Navigator  experienced  several,  on  the  contrary, 

*  Damfiiet^t  Voffzgt^ ;  Treatide  on  Winds  aad  Tides,  pages 
373  and  379.  • 
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kk  tl»e  sp9M  Gf  a  oii^le  night,  which  extended,  in 
direct  o|^o9ition  to  chij^  firoxii  North  to  South,  and 
QUjsue  If  om  the  We$t  in  very  raptdsweUs  tmnuitiioiis, 
wd  f  receded  by  enormous  surges  which  did  not 
brOfU^;.  norof  theinc(msidefahle  delation  of  these 
Tides  on  tljfe  watt  of  Brasil^  and  in  most  of  the 
Wanda  Qf  .tht  South-Sea,  and  of  the  Ea?t!ndieB, 
whwe  th^y  ?»e  only  5, 6>  7  feet,  whereas  ElTu  ftmnd 
tbenj.  2S  feet  high,at  .the entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  Sir  Mn  Ji^bm^  a€>foet  at  the. entrance  of 
MageUan'sSo^aita* 

Their  cam:$e  toward  the  E^ator  in  the  South* 
Sea,  their  reurdatiom  and  acceleratkms  on  those 
shores^  their  directions  sometimes  eastward,  some- 
times westward,. according  to  the  Mansocxis;  finafiy, 
th^r  ri^,;  which 'increases  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach the  F<;4e,  and  diminishes  in  prqfiQrtian  to  our 
di^:ance  from  it^  evea  between  the  Tropics,  demon* 
strtfe.tJmt  their  focus  is  not  under  the  Line.   The 
cause  of  their  motions  depends  not  on  the  attraction 
or  the  pressure  of  the  Sun  amd  of  the  Moon  on  that 
part  of  the  Ocean;  for  these  forces  woi»Id  undoubt^ 
edly  act  there  with  the  greatest  eiwgy,  and  in  peri- 
ods as  regular  aa  thecourse  of  these  twohnnifianes ; 
but  it  seems  to  depend  entirdy  on  the  comfained 
heat  of  these  sajx^  luminaries  on  tibe  Pates. of  the 
Gi^e,.  the  irregular  eftisions  of  which  not  being 
ijarrowed in  the  southern Hemii^ece,  as  in  omfs^fay 
the  channel  of  two  adjacent  Continents,  produde  oa 
the  shores  g£  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Smith 
"Beas  esq^sious  vague  and  intermitting* 
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It  is  sufficient  therefore  to  admit  these  alternate 
efiusions  of  the  pdar  ices^  which  it  is  imposnble  to 
call  in  question^  to  ejqdain  with  the  greatest  hd&ty 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  Tides  and  of  the  Currents 
of  the  Ocean.  These  phenomena  present^  m  the  jour- 
nals of  Nav^tors  the  most  enlightenedj»  a  perpetual 
obscurity  and  a  multitude  of  contradictions,  as  often 
as  such  Naviga^rs  pernst  in  ascribing  the  causes  of 
them  to  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Mo(hi  and  of  the 
Sun  on  the  Equator,  withoutpaying  attention  to  the 
alternate  Currents  from  the  Poles,  which  direct  their 
cburse  to  the  Equator ;  to  their  counter-currents^ 
which  returning  toward  the  Poles  produce  Tides  ; 
and  to  the  revdutions  which  Winter  and  Summer 
efiect  on  these  two  movements. 

It  has  been  supposed  indeed  in  modem  times  that 
the  Sea  must  be  clear  of  ice  under  the  Poles,  and  this 
is  founded  on  the  groundless  assertion  that  the  Sea 
freezes  only  along  the  shore ;  but  this  sujqposition  ist 
the  creature  of  men  in  their  closets,  in  contradicdon 
to  the  experience  of  the  most  celebrated  Navigators. 
The  efforts  of  Captsun  Cook  toward  the  South  Pole 
demonstrate  it's  erroneousness.  That  intrej^d  ma^ 
riner,  in  the  month  (rf  February,  the  Dog-days  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  never  could  af^roadi 
nearer  to  that  Pole,  where  there  is  no  land,  than  the 
70th  degree  of  Latitude,  that  is,  no  nearer  than  five 
hundred  leagues,  though  he  had  coasted  round  it's 
cupola  of  ice  for  a  whole  Summer ;  besides,  this  dis- 
tance did  not  compose  half  the  magnitude  of  the  cu- 
pola, for  he  was  permitted  to  advance  so  fir  only  un* 
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der  favoiir  of  a  bay,  opened  in  a  part  of  it's  circum* 
ference^  which  every  where  else  was  of  much  greater 
extent. 

These  bays  or  openings  are  formed  in  the  ice, 
merdy  by  the  influence  of  the  nearest  adjacent  lands, 
where  Nature  has  distributed  sandy  zones,  to  assbt 
in  accelerating  the  fusion  of  the  polar  ices  at  the  pro- 
per season.  Such  are,  to  throw  it  out  only  on  our 
way,  for  time  permits  me  not  here  to  unfold  all  the 
plans  of  thb  wonderful  Architecture ;  such  J  say,  are 
those  long  belts  of  sand  which  encompass  South 
America,  in  Ms^Uan's  Land ;  and  those  of  Tartary, 
which  cqmmence  in  Africa,  at  Zara,  or  the  Desart, 
and  proceed  forward  till  they  terminate  in  the  north 
of  Asia.  The  winds  in  Summer  convey  the  igneous 
particles  with  which  those  Zones  are  filled  toward 
the  Poles,  where  they  accelerate  the  action  of  .the 
Sun  upon  the  ices. 

.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  independent  of  experience, 
that  the  sands  multifdy  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  by  the 
reflections  of  their  specular  and  brilliant  parts,  and 
preserve  it  a  long  time  in  their  interstices.  It  is  cer« 
tain,  at  least,  that  the  greatest  openings  in  the  polar 
ices  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
warm  winds,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  sandy 
tracks  of  land,  as  I  could  easily  demonstrate  were  this 
the  prc^r  place.  But  we  may  see  examples  of  it 
without  ^tting  our  own  Continent,  nay,  in  our 
very  gardens.  In  Russia,  the  rivers  and  lakes  always 
begin  to  thaw  at  the  banks,  and  the  fusion  of  their 
ices  is  accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  strand  is  more 
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or  less  gravelly,  and  as  th^y  meet  relatively  td  the 
strand  in  the  direction  of  the  South  wind- 

We  observe  the  same  effects  in  our  own  gardens 
towards  the  close  of  Winter.  The  ice  which  covers 
the  gravel  on  the  alleys  melts  first ;  afterward  that 
which  is  on  the  earth,  and  last  of  all  that  which  is  in 
die  basons.  The  fusion  of  this  top  begins  at  the 
brink,  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  complete 
it  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  hzson  ;  so 
that  the  central  part,  or  that  which  is  farthest  from 
the  earth,  is  likewise  the  last  that  dissolves. 
'  There  can  remain  therefore  not  the  slightest  sha- 
dow of  doubt  that  the  Poles  are  covered  with  a  cu- 
pola of  ice,  conformably  to  the  experience  of  Navi- 
gators, and  the  dictates  of  natural  reason.  We  have 
taken  a  glance  of  the  icy  dome  of  our  own  Pole, 
which  covers  it  in  Winter  to  ah  extent  of  more 
than  two  thousand  leagues  over  the  Continents.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine  it's  elevation  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  under  the  very  Pole ;  but  the  height  must 
be  immense. 

Astronomy  sometimes  presents  in  the  Heavens  an 
image  of  it  so  considerable,  that  the  rotundity  of  the 
Earth  seems  to  be  remarkably  affected  by  it. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  what  I  find  on  this 
subject  in  an  English  Author  of  note,  Ckildrey.'*  This 
Naturalist  supposes,  as  I  do,  that  the  Earth  at  the 
Poles  is- covered  with  ice  to  such  a  hright  that  it's 
figure  is  thereby  rendered  sensibly  ovaL  This  he 
provesby  two  very  curious  astronomical  observations. 

^  Natural  Hiitpry  of  Eogland,  pages  246  and  247. 
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Wtit  obliges  toe,  besides,"  says  he,  **  to  embrace 
this  paradox  is,  that  it  serves  to  resolve  admirably 
weH  a  difficulty  of  no  small  importance,  which  has . 
^  greatly  embarrassed  Tych  Brake,  and  Ke filer ^  re- 
"specting  central  eclipses  of  the  Moon,,  >vhichtake 
•'  place  near  the  Equator;  as  that  was  which  Tycho 
*'  oliserved  in  the  year  1 588,  and  that  observed  by 
♦«  Kefiler  in  ^t  year  1624:  of  which  he  thus  speaks: 
**  Notandum  est  hanc  Luna  edifuim  (insiar  illius  quam 
^'  T)fchv,  anno  1588,  observavit  totaknij  Sff  firoximam 
*^  centraU)  egregie  cakulnfufefellisse  ;  nam  non  solum 
•^  mora  iotius  Luna  in  tenebris  brevisfuit^sedet  duralio 
•^  reliqua  mulid  magis;  fierind^  quasi  iellus  eUifitica  essef, 
**  deTnetienfem  breviorem  habens  sub  JEquaiore,  lon^iortm 
**  a  ftilouno  ad  alteram.  ThztiSy  It  is  worthi/ of  remark  j 
**  that  this  ecUfise  of  the  Meon^  (he  is  speaking  of  that 
^^  of  the  26th  September  1624)  like  the' one ^  %vhick 
**  Tycho  observed^  in  the  year  1588,  which  was  totals 
**  and  very  nearly  central ^  differed  widely  from  the  calcu- 
**  lation;f9r  not  only  was  the  duration  of  total  darkness 
^  extremely  shorty  but  the  rest  of  the  duration,  firevihus 
^  and  posterior  to  the  total  obscuration^  was  stiU  shorter  ; 
**  as  if  the  figure  of  the  Earth  were  ellifiticalj  having  the 
*'  smaller  diameter  under  the  Equator y  and  the  greater. 
^  from  Pole  to  Pole.'' 

The  detached  masses,  half  melted,  which'are  every^ 
year  torn  from  the  circumference  of  this  cupola,  and 
whidi  are  met  with  floating  at  sea  prodigiously  dis-^ 
t^ntfrbm'  the  Pole,  about  the  55th  degree  of  Lajti-^ 
tiide;'alre  of  such  an  elevation,  that  Ellis ^  Cook,  Mar* 
/f^^ajad  other  Navigabors  of  the  North  and  of  the 
Soudi>  the  most  accurate  in  their  d^tails^  i^epresent 
YoL.  h  M  them 
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them,  at  least  as  lofty  as  a  ship  under  saO :  nay,  EUify 
as  has  ahready  been  mentioned,  does  not  he»tate  to 
assign  to  them  an  elevation  of  from  1500  to  1800 
feet.  They  are  unanimous  in  affirming,  that  these 
vast  fragments  emit  corruscationst  which  render  them 
perceptible  before  theycome  to  the  Horizon*  I  shaS 
remark  by  the  way,  that  the  Aurora  Borealis^  or  Nor* 
them  Light,  may  very  probably  owe  it's  origin  to 
similar  reifilections  from  the  pohr  ices,  the  elevation 
of  which  niay  perlu^  one  day  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  these  very  lights. 

lyhatever  may  be  in  this,  Denis^  Governor  of  Ca- 
nada, speaking  of  the  ice*  which  descend  every  Sum* 
mer  from  the  North,  upon  the  great  bank  o£  New- 
foundland, says  that  they  are  higher  than  the  turrets 
of  Notre-Dame,  and  that  they  may  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  15  to  18  leagues.  Their  o^d  is  felt 
on  ship-board  at  a  similar  distance.  ^  They  are," 
accordiiig  to  his  own  account,*  ^^  sometimes  In  such 
**  numbers,  being  all  carried  forward  by  the  same 
^^  wind,  that  there  have  been  vessels,  making  toward 
*'  the  hud  to  fish,  whkh  fell  in  with  some  of  them 
^  in  a  series  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  league  in  length 
*'  and  upward;  which  vessels  coasted  along  thraoi  for 
**a  day  or  two,  the  night  included,  with  a  fresh 
<(  breeze,  and  every  sail  set,  without  being  able  to 
*^  reach  the  extremity.  In  this  manner  they  keep, 
on  under  way,  looking  for  an  opening  thrmi^ 
wl^ich  the  vessel  may  pass  j  if  they  Aid  one,  tlwy 
cross  it,  as  through  a  strait  y  otherwise  they  muift 
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^^  get  OB  till  tbey  have  outsailed  the  whde  chaia,  in 
*\  order  to  make  good  thdr  passage ;  for  the  way  is 
"  throughout  blocked  up  with  ice.  These  ices  dd 
'^  not  melt  till  they  iheet  the  warm  water  toward  the 
^'  South,  or  are  forced  by  the  wind  on  the  land  side. 
^'  Some  of  them  run  agf ound  in  from  25  to  80  £u 
^'  thorns  of  water ;  judge  of  t^eii!  depths  exclusive  of 
'*  what  is  above  water.  The  fishermen  have  assured 
^^  me  that  they  saw  one  aground  on  the  great  bank^ 
^^  45  £aithoms  water,  and  which  was  at  least  ten 
^^  leagues  round.  It  muse  havebeen  of  a  great  height* 
^^  Ships  do  not  come  near  those  ices»  for  there  b  dam^ 
^  ger  lest  they  should  overturn,  according  as  they 
<<  dissolve  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat/^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ices  in  question  are 
abready  more  than  half  ixielted  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  for  in  fact  they  scarcely 
go  any  farther.  It  is  the  Summer*s  heat  which  de^ 
taches  them  from  the  North,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
make  even  such  a  progress  southward  only  by  means 
of  their  floating  down  the  currenti  which  carries 
then\  toward  the  Line,  where  they  arrive  in  a  state 
of'  dissolution,  to  rejdace  ^e  waters  which  the  Sun 
is  continually  evaporating  in  the  torrid  Zone* 

These  polar'  ices,  of  which  oui^  mariners  see  only 
the  borders  and  the  crumbs,  must  have  at  their 
centre  an  elevation  proportioned  to  their  extent.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  the  two  Hemispheres  of  the 
Earth^  as  two  mountsuns  with  their  bases  ^cpp&ed  to 
each  other  at  ihp  lipej  the  Poles  as  the  icy  summits 
of  those  mountains,  and  the  Seas  as  rivers  flowing 
from  those  sHinpits,,. 
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If  Uien  wc  represent  to  ctitselves.th^  pro|)0rti6lid 

"rt^hkh  the  giadersof  Switeer land  have  to  thelf  moun- 

taiiw>  and  to  the  riven  which  flo^  from  thetfi,  ivf 

shall  be  able  to  form  some  f^nt  idea  of  tho^  ptopot- 

tions  which  the  glaciers  oF  the  Poles  bear  tothe  whole 

Globe  and  to  the  Ocean.   ITie  Cordeliers  6f  Pferu, 

which  are  only  mole-hills,  compared  to  the  two  he- 

tnii^ere9,ahd  the  rivers  which  issue  ffom  tfieltt  only 

rills  df  water  compated  to  theSea^  having  selvages  of 

ice  from  twenty  to  thirty  leagues  broad,  bristled  at 

theit  Centre  with  pyramids  of  ttibw  from  twelve  to 

fifteen  hundred  fathoms  high.  What  then  must  ht 

the  elevation  of  these  two  domes  of  polat  Ice^  which 

have  in  Winter  bases  erf  two  thousand  leagues  in 

diameter?  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  their  tlnckiiess 

at  the  Poles  must  have  represented  the  Earth  as  oval, 

in  central  ciclipses  of  the  MooA,  confofmably  to  the 

observations  oiKspkr  and  Tycho  JSrakif* 

I  deduce  another  consequence  Gccm  this  coiifigura- 

tion.    If  the  elevatioh  of  thi^  poUi"  icefe  Is  ^paMe  of 

changing  in-  the  Heavens  the  apparent  fbriti  df  the 

Globe>  their  wd^t  must  be  suffidMitly  ooiisideirable 

to  produce  some  influence  on  it's  m^ion  In  the  Edtp- 

tic.   There  ii  in  fact  a  very  singular  to^hre^pMiknce 

between  the  movement  by  Which  th^  Ebtth  lalier- 

Hi^lf  ly  preseiits  it*«  tiro  PoJfe  to  the  Stoti  ift  «ft*  year, 

and  the  altevndte  efiosions  Of  th«  pdaf  lc«S,  IMhieh 

iikt  >pbce  in\the  c0U)%6  of  fhe  &^t^6  feiif.  *  Lit  ffie 

cndeaViZNsr  to  expl^h  ttty  dbtfcepd^  6f  th%  #iy  b 

whicfatfae  motiaif  of  t&e  £iirth  Uthei^%et  i)f  ^«ie 

efittstons. 

Admitting,  with  Astronomers^  ti2it  U(^  ^  lltti^ 
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tipn  ^)nf>ng  the  heayerfy  bodies,  the  Earth  must  ceif- 
tainly  present  to  the  Sun,  which   attracts  it;  the 
wcight^st  part  of  it's  Globe.    Now  this  weightiest 
parf  aiu$t  be  ope  of  it's  Poles^  when  it  is  surcharged 
witjbi  a.ciip(^  of  ice,  of  an  extent  of  two  thousand 
leag^^,  and  of  an  elevation  superior  to  that  of  the 
CoptisL^lits,    But  as  the  ice  of  this  Pole,  which  it's 
gravity  inclines  toward  the  Sun,  melts  in  proportion 
to  it'$  yertical  approxiniation  to  the  source  of  heat; 
wd  a3>Qn  the  contrary,  the  Ice  of  the  opposite  pole 
incre;ises  in  proportion  to  it's  removal,  the  necessary 
coi)3e<}ve^ce  must  bey  that  the  first  Pole  becoming  . 
lighter^  wd  the  second  heavrer,  the  centre  of  gravity 
passes  fdternstfely  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
from  this  reciprocal  preponderancy  must  ensue  that 
motion  of  the  Globe  in  the  Ecliptic,  which  produces 
our  Sufmner  and  Wintier, 

Frogi  this  alternate  preponderancy,  it  must  like-  . 
wise  happen  that  our  Hemisphere,  containing  more 
land  (th^a  the  southern  Hemisphere,  and  being  conse- 
quently heavier,  itmuqt  incKne  toward  the  Sun  for  a 
greater  length  of  time ;  and  this  too  c6rresponds  ta 
the  'matter  of  fact,  for  our  summer  is  five  or  six  days 
longer  .thto  our  Winter.    A  fi^rther  consequence  is,' 
that  ouy  P<^  cannot  lose  it's  centre  of  gravity  till  the 
q;)pcAito  Pole  beoomes  loaded  with  a  weight  of  ice  su- 
perior to  the  gravity  of  our  Continent,  and  -of  the 
ice^  of  ouj:  Hemisphere ;  and  this  likewise  is  agreeable 
to  feet,  for  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole  are  more  ele- 
vated and  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  northern  j 
I    for  jowiners  have  not  be^n  able  to  penetrate  far- 
ther than  to  the  70th  degree   of  South  Latitude,' 
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whereas  they  have  advanced  no  less  than  to    82' 
North, 

Here  we  have  a  glimpse  ©f  the  reasons  by  which 
Nature  was  determined  to  divide  this  Globe  into 
two  Hemispheres,  of  which  the  one  should  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  dry  land,  and  the  other  the 
greatest  quantity  of  water;  to  the  end  that  this 
movement  of  the  Globe  should  possess  at  once  con- 
fflstency  and  versatility.  It  is  farthei:  evident  why  the 
South  Pole  is  placed  immediately  in  the  midst  of 
the  Seas,  far  "from  the  vicinity  of  any  land;  that  it 
might  be  able  to  load  itself  with  a  greater  mass  of 
marine  evaporation,  and  that  these  evaporations  ac- 
cumulated into  ice  around  it,  might  bahnce  the 
weight  of  the  Continents  with  which  our  Hemisphere 
it  surcharged. 

And  here  I  lay  my  account  with  being  opposed  by 
a  very  formidable  objection.  It  is  thisi  If  the  polar 
eSusions  occasion  the  Earth's  motion  in  the  Ediptic, 
the  moment  would  come  in  which,  it's  two  Pdes 
being  in  e.qui)ibrip,  it  could  present  to  the  Sun  th# 
Equator  only. 

I  acknowledge  tha^  I  have  no  reply  to  make  to  the 
difficulty  alleged,  unless  this  be  admitted  as  such; 
y^e  must  have  riscourse  tp  an  immediate  will  of  the 
AirrHOR  of  Nature,  who  is  pleased  to  destroy  the  in- 
^nt  of  this  equilibrium,  and  who  re-establishes  the 
l>alancingof  the  Earth  On  it's  Pdes,  by  laws  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  Now  this  concession 
t^o  more  weakens  the  probability  of  the  hydraulic 
cause  which  }  apply  to  it,  than  that  of  the  principle 
of  the  attractiofi  qf  the  heavenl]^  bodies,  which  at- 

tempt; 
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tempts  to  expbun  it,  I  am  bold  to  say,  with  muchless 
clearness.  Hiis  very  attraction  would  soon  deprfvt 
the  Earth  of  all  manner  of  motion,  if  it  acted  on  the 
stars  only.  If  we  would  be  sincere,  it  is  in  the  ac* 
knoWledgment  of  an  intelligence  superior  to  our 
own,  that  all  the  mechanical  causes  of  our  most  in- 
genious systems  must  issue.  The  will  of  GOD  is  the 
ultimatum  of  all  human  knowledge. 

Fh^m  this  objection,  however^I  ^all  deduce  con« 
sequences  which  will  cfiffuse  new  light  on  the  ancient 
eflfects  of  pohr  effusions,  and  on  the  manner  in  which 

they  might  have  produced  the  Deluge.* 

Oa 

^  The  Priests  of  £gypt  maiotaiii,  according  to  Hcrodottts*  ihH, 
the  Sua,  had  sefcnl  times  deviated  from  his  course,  accordinglf 
our  Hjfpothesis  has  nothing  new  in  it.  They  had,  perhaps, 
deduced  the  same  consequences  finom  this  that  vt  faaire  done. 
One  thing  is  certain ;  they  believed  that  the  earth>  would,  one 
day»  perish  by  a  general  conflagration,  as  it  had  been  bdbie  0T<i^ 
whelmed  by  an  uniyeraal  delt^.  Nay,  I  bdievt  it  wu  one  of 
their  Kings,  who,  as  a  security  against  either  one  or  the  other  oJF 
these  calamities,  had  two  pyramids  built»  the  one  of  brick,  a-  pre- 
aemtiTe  against  fire }  the  other  of  stone,  a  pre^enradte  apinst  an 
inundation.  The  opinion  of  a  future  conflagration  of  Nature  is 
diflttsed  oyer  many  nations.  But  efiectt  so  terrible,  which  would 
qmdily  result  from  the  mechanical  causes  .by  which  Man  enden* 
vours  to  explain  the  lawf  of  Nature,  can  take  plaoe  only  by  an 
immediate  order  of  the  Deity.  He  presenres  his  works  conform* 
ably  to  the  same  Wisdom*  with  which  they  were  created.  Astro* 
noraers  have  for  many  Ag^s  been  observing  the  annual  motion 
of  the  E«th  in  the  Ecliptic,  and  never  have  they  seen  the  Sun  so 
mach  as  a  single  second  short  of  or  beyond  the  Tropics.  GOD 
governs  the  World  by  variable  powers,  and  deduces  from  thefe 
harmonies  virhkh  art  invariabk.  The  Sun  neither  m^ves  in  the 
circle  of^  the  Equator,  which  would  set  the  Earth  On  flie«  nor 
Jo  that  of  the  Meridiaut  wUch  would  product  an  inaa^hdon  of 
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Oatbe  supposition  then  of  the  re-eatiblishment  of 
thei^uiKbrium  between  the  Pedes,  and  of  the  Earth's 
constantly  presenting  it's  Equator  to  the  Siin»it  is 
extremely  probable  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  set 
on  fire.  In  fact,  on  this  hypothec,  the  waters  which 
are  under  the  Equator,  being  evaporated  by  tibe  \u- 
remitting  action  of  the  Sun,  would  become  irrevo- 
cably fixed  in  ice  at  the  Poles,  where  they  would  re- 
ceive without  effect  the  influence;  of  that  luminary, 
which  wou^d  be  to  them  constantly  intheHorizcm. 
The  Continents  beii^  thus  dried  up,  under  the  torrid 
Zone,  and  inflamed  by  a  heat- every  day  iwrsasing, 
would  quickly  catch  fire.  Now,  if  it  be  probable 
that  the  Earth  would  perish  by  fire,  were  the  Sun's 
9iotidn  confined  to  the  Equator,  it  is  noless  probata 
that  It  must  be  deluged  with  waters  if  the  course  of 
the  Sun  were  in  the  direction  of  the  Meridian.  Op- 
posite means  produce  contrary  effects. 

We  hav«  ju$t  seen  that;  the  alternate  eflftisions  Of 
part  of  the  polar  ices  merely  arc  «ufficient  for  renew- 
ing all  the  waters  of  the  Ocean,  fqr  producing  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  Tides,  and  for  effecting  the  ba- 
lancing of.  the  Earth  in  the  Ecliptic  We  believe  . 
them  capable  of  entirely  inundating  the  Globe,  wer© 
the  fusion  to  take  place  all  at  once.   Let  it  be  but  re- 

ti^ater;  bu|f  his  course  is  traced  fa  tli^  EcIi'p^Ci  describing  a  spiral 
line,  between  the  two  Poles,  pf^th^  World.  In, ibis  harmonious 
course  he_  dispenses  cold  .and  heat,  dryness  and  humidity,  ^nd  do- 
lives  Jroni  these  powers,  each  of  them  destructive  by  itself.  Lati- 
tudes so  varied  and  so  temperate  all  o^er  the  Globe,  that  an  infi- 
nite number,..©^  creatures  of  an  extreme  dejicacy  find  in  tbeni^ 
?very  <kgref  gf  t^p^ratuce  adapted  t^.the  natunr  of'  their  fiai^ 
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marke^i  tbat  the  efii;ision  pf  oxdy  a  psrrt  of  tlie-  ices  of 
the  CcMrdeliers,  in  Peru,  is  suflSicien^to  prflidv^Qe  aa 
annual  overflow  of  the  Amazon,  of  the  Ofopi^oko,     ^ 
and  of  several  other  great  rivers  of  thp  Ne^  .W^wrld^ 
and  to  inundate  a  great  part  pf  BrasU;  or  Oai|Aa>  zoid 
of  the  Terra  Fir  ma  of  AjOQyerica;  that  the  piecing  qf, 
part  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  ,thp  Moon  ixk 
Africa,  occasions  every  year  the  inundations  of  Seae^ 
gal,  contribute  to  those  of  the  Nile,  and  overflow^ 
vast  trapt^  of  country  in  Guinea,  and  the  y^ho^  of 
Lower  Egypt ;  and  that  similar  effects  arp  annually- 
reproduced  ina  considerjiye  part  pf  souths  rg  Asia*  '^^ 
tTie  IdngdoHis  of  Bengal,;  of  Siam,  of  PegoUy  a^d  of 
Cochin-China  and  in  the  districts  watered,  by  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  many  other  riverspf  A^, 
which  have  their  sources  in  chains  of  mou^ttiUiv^per* 
petually  covered  with  ice,  namely  ^Taurus  ax^d  l^aus^  * 
Who  then  can  entertain  a  donbt  that  the  total  fumpn 
of  the  ices  of  both  Poles,  would  be  sufficiei^t  tp  sw# 
the  Oce^  above  every  barrier,  and  copaplcfte^y  tft 
inundate  the  two  Continents?  .  ..  o. 

The  elevation  of  these  two  cupolas  of  polar  ice, 

vast  as  Obea«s,mUsf  it  not  far  Surpass  Ae  hei^l^t  of 

the  highest  land,  when  the  simple  fragments  of  tieii:, 

extremitiesj  after  they  are  half  dissolved,  ar#  as  Jbigk 

;ls  the  turrets  of  Notre -Danoie}  nay^rifie  to  tii^  height 

of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  feiet  Tbo/telAe 

Sea  ?    The  gr^UBfd  on  which  Paris  standi,  at  fotty 

leagues  distance  from  the  shor6  of  the  Sea,  is  OjRly 

twenty-two  fathom  above^the  level  of  neaprtid^aiwi 

fio  more  tjiian  eighteen  at>9¥el;hebi^f»tffirii^<ddQ3^ 
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A  great  part  of  both  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World 
is  of  an  elevation  much  inferior  even  to  this. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  may  venture  to  declare  my 
opinion,  I  ascribe  the  general  Deluge  to  a  total  ef« 
fusion  of  the  polar  ices,  to  which  may  be  added  that 
of  the  icy  mountains,  such  as  the  ices  of  the  Corde* 
Iters  and  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  chains  of  which  ex* 
tend  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  and  an 
elevation  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  £ithom. 
To  these  may  be  still  fiuther  added  the  waters  dif* 
fused  over  the  Atmosphere  in  clouds  and  impercq>« 
tible  vapours,  which  would  not  fail  to  form  a  very 
Considerable  mass  of  water  were  they  cdlectedon 
the  Earth. 

'  My  supposition  then  is,  that  the  epocha  of  this 
tremendous  catastrophe,  the  Sun,  deviating  from  the 
Ediptic,  advanced  from  South  to  North,*  and  pur- 
sued  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Meridians  which 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
of  the  South*Sea.    In  this  course  he  heated  only  a 

*  I  find  «Q  hittprical  teitiiiioiiy  b  support  of  that  hjpothciis  ift 
d»  History  of  China,  by  Father  Martim^  5ook  I,  ««  Duripg  the 
*'  reign  of  TaiUf  the  Seventh  Emperor,  the  AnnfJs  of  the  Country 
^  relate»  that  for  six  days  together  the  Sun  neyer  sety  so  that  a  ge» 
^  oeral  conflagration  was  apprehended.*'  The  resultf  on  the  con- 
taajy  ytfu\  deluge  which  inundated  the  whofe  of  Owi.  The 
^och  of  this  Chinese  deluge^  and  tha|  pf  the  Unirer^  Deluge* 
ate  in  the  same  century.  Taift  ivas  born  ^307  years  before 
Chris  r,  and  the  Uniyerss^  Deluge  happened  2348  years  before 
the  eame  epoch,  according  to  the  Hebrew  compuution.  The 
Egyptians,  iik^^wise,  h,ad  troditiotkt  reqpectingi  these  ancient  altera* 
tioBs  of  the  Sun's  course. 
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Zone  of  water,  frozen  as  well  as  fluid,  wMdi  through 
the  greatest  part  of  the  circumference  has  a  breadth 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  leagues.  He  extracted 
long  belts  of  land  and  sea-fogs,  ixduch  accompany  the 
melting  of  all  ices,  of  the  chain  of  the  Corddiers,  of 
the  different  i>ranches  of  the  icy  mountainsof  Mexico, 
of  Taurus,  and  of  Imaiis,  which  like  them  run  South, 
and  North ;  of  the  sides  oi  Atlas,  of  the  summits  of 
Teneriff,  of  Mount  Jura,  of  Ida,  of  Lebanon,  and  of 
all  the  mountains  covered  with  snow,  which  lay  ex« 
posed  to  his  direct  influence. 

He  quickly  set  on  fire  with  his  vertical  flame  the 
Constellation  of  the  Bear,  and  that  of  the  cross  (rf  the 
South  ;  and  presently  the  vast  cupolas  of  ice  on  both 
Poles  smoked  on  every  side.  All  these  vapours,  unit'* 
ed  to  those  which  arose  out  of  the  Ocean,  covered 
the  Earth  with  an  universal  rain.  The  action  of  the 
Sun's  heat  was  farther  augmented  by  that  of  the 
bumicig  winds  of  the  sandy  Zones  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  blowing  as  all  winds  do,  toward  the  parts  of 
the  Earth  where  the  air  is  most  rarified,  precipitated 
themsdves,^  like  battering  rams  of  fire  toward  th« 
Boles  of  the  World,  where  the  Sun  was  then  acting 
with  all  hb  energy. ' 

Innumerable  torrents  immediately  burst  from  the 
North  Pole,  which  was  th«n  the  most  loaded  with 
ice,  as  the  Deluge  commenced  on  the  17  th  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  season  of  the  year  when  Winter  has 
exerted  it*s  full  power  over  our  Hemisphere.  These 
torrents  issued  all  at  once  fro jn  every  floodgate  of  the 
North ;  from  the  straits  of  the  Sea  of  Anadir,  from 
the  deep  gulph  of  Kamtschatka,  from  the  Sakic  Sea, 

from 
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£rom  t)if  stoit  of  Waig^ts^  from  the  tmknowh  duictt 
of  Spitsbergen  and  Greeniaad,  from  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  from  that  of  Baffin^  which  is  still  more  remote. 
Their  roaring  currents  rushed  furiously  down,  pardy 
through  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  huiled  it 
up  from  the  abysses  of  it*s  profound  bason»  drove  im- 
petuously beyond  the  Line,  and  their  cdllateraicoun* 
ter^tides  (orc^d  back  Upon  them,  and  incrcas&l  by 
the  Currents  from  the  South  Pole,  which  had  been 
set^a-flpwingat  thesametime;  poureduponour  coasts 
the  most  formidable  gf  ^ides.  They. rolled  along 
in  thieir  surges  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  Ocean, 
:Htu^d  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  Continent. 
Tlitey  ^read  the  vast  beds  of<^shells  which  pave  the 
bottom  of  the  Seas  at  the  Antilles  and  Cape-de-Verd 
Islands,  over  tlie  plain  of  Normandy  j  and  carried 
eteii  those  which  adhere,  to  the  rocks  of  Magellan^ 
Strait^  as  hv  as  to  the  [dains  wiiich'are  watered  by 
thte  iS^pne.  Encountered  by  the  general  Current  o( 
the  Folje^  l^ey  formed  at  their  conftuences  horrible 
ioiwti^t'tidks,  wliidi  cooglomerated  in  their  vast  fon^ 
Hfils,  sa0d^. flints,  and  marine  bodies,  into  masses  o£ 
iodigestpd  gr^iH?»  into  irregular  hills,  into  pyramid 
dical  rocks,  whose  protuberances  variegate  the  swl 
ia  many  place$  of  France  aaid'  of  Germany.  These 
two  gpperal  Currents  of  the  Poles  happci^g  to  meet 
between  fhe  Tropics,  tore  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Seas  hu^  bfanks  of  madrepores,  and  tossed  them,  un^ 
separated^  on  the  shoresof  the  adjacentislands,wher9 
they  subsist  to  this  day.* 

-♦  I  have  seen  in  the  Iste  of  France  som?  of  these  great  beds  of 

•wadr^pOKSj^f  the  height  cf  sercn  w  eight  feet,  resembling  ram* 

I     .  parta, 
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In  oth^r  places  theii*  waters  slackened  at  the  6Xtte- 
mity  of  theil-  toui*se j  spread  themselves  over  the  suf- 
fice of  the  ground  irt  vast  sheets,  and  deposited,  by 
repeated  undulatidna,  in  horizontal  layers,  the  \Vr6ci; 
and  the  vidssittfde&  of  an  inifliilte  tinmber  of  fishes, 

paru,  left'c(uite  dry  more  thaii  thfe^  hundred  paces  from  the  shore. 
The  ocean  has  left  on  ^very  lattd  tome  traces  of  k'5  ancient  ex- 
cursions.   There  have  been  found,  <>ti  the  «tii*p  strand  df  tlw  dis* 
trict  of  Caux,  some  of  the  (hells  pecuHar  t6  ifat  Antiiief4l8laad«» 
particularly  a  very  large  one,  called  the  Thttilet ;   Ixi  the  yineya^df 
of  Lyons,  that  which  they  call  the  cojck  and  hen,  which  is  caughj 
alive  in  no  Sea  whatever  but  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  the  teeth 
and  jaws  of  sharkS)  in  the  sandft  of  Estampes,     Ourquarriei  are 
(ill4d  with  the  spoils  of  the  Southern  Ocean*    On  tlic^kef  hsimf, 
if  we  may  believe  thp  Memoirs  of  Vather  /e  Comtt^  tlie  Jesuit,  ihere    , 
are  in  China  strata  of  vegetable  earth  frem  three  to  fbtu:  hundred 
feet  deep.^    This  Missionary  aOTribes  to  these,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, the  eictreftie  fertiih^  of  that  country.    Our  best  soils  in  Eur 
top^  ard  ii5t  abevfe  three  Or  JR)i!r  feet  deepj     If  We  h^d  'Geogra- 
phical Charts  wliich  vhtnid  i^pitsent  the  di^^At  kyen  of  ooj^ 
fossil  shells,  we  might  dUtinguifih  ih  them  the  directions  and  the 
focuses  of  the  ancient  currents  which  lodged  them.     I  shall  |)ursu^ 
this  idea  no  further ;  but  here  is  anotheri  which  may  present  'Oew 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  learndd,  whd  put  greater  value  on  the 
monuments  r&iee^  by  Man,  than  ott  those  of  Nature.   It  is  this.  As 
we  find  in  the  fbssils  of  theie  weswm  ,ttglan«  ^  multltutk  x)f  tht 
monuments  nf  the  Sea^  we  might  perhaps  ^  >aUe  to  trate  tk^^ 
of  our  ancient  Continent*  in  those  strata  of  vegetflble  tfertby  tf 
three  .and  four  hundred  feet  depth,  in  the  countries  of  ike  East* 
flrat,  it  is  certain,  from  the   tes'imony  of  the  Missonury  above 
«)ucted,  that  ^it-coal  i%  to  comfnon  in  China,  that  most  of*  tlie 
Cbiftese  smke  t^  of  Ud  odi^  ^L    N^^v  it  is  w^l  kobwn  ttiKt 
pit-f oal  owed  it'i  ortgth  to  the  forests,  wihiyii  h^^ve  b^  .bwidL  4i 
the  bowels  of  the  Earths    It  aight  be  p^ihle^ ,  t^««df^>^  |o  {did 
amidst  these  wrecks  of  the  vegetable^  creation  those  ^pftexrtstciaj^nip 
tfials,  of  men,  and  of  the  first  a^s  of  tlie  W.gi^d,  such  at  least  Ji« 
yowc^srfH^tA^a^ee-'of'sdKdity,  *     ;   -  "'  '  '-'"'*  '^*       - 
".  ^  $ea- 
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sea-urchins,  sesuw^eedsyshells,  cwals,and  formed  them 
into  strata  of  gravel,  pastes  of  marbk,  of  marie,  of' 
plaster  and  calcareous  stones,  which  constitute  to  this 
daythesoUof  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  Every 
hyer  of  our  fossils  was  the  effect  of  an  universal  Tide. 
While  the  effusions  of  the  polar  ices  were  covering 
the  westerly  extremities  of  our  Continent  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Ocean,  they  were  spreading  over  it's 
easterly  extremities  those  of  the  Land»and  deposited 
tin  the  soil  of  C3iina  strata  of  vegetable  earth;  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep. 

Then  it  was  that  all  the  jdans  of  Nature  were  re- 
versed. Complete  ishnds  of  floating  ice,  loaded  with 
white  bears,  run  aground  among^e  palm-trees  of 
the  torrid  Zone,  and  the  elephants  of  Africa  were  tos^ 
sed  amidst  the  fir-groves  of  Siberia,  wherfe  their  large 
bones  are  still  found  to  this  day.  The  vast  jdains  of 
the  Land,  inundated  by  the  waters,  no  longer  pre- 
sented a  career  to  the  nimblecourser,  andthose  of  the 
Sea,  roused,  into  fury,  ceased  to  be  navigable.  In  vain 
did  Man  think  of  flying  for  safety  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tsdns.  Thousands  of  torrents  rushed  down  their  sides» 
and  mingled  the  confused  noise  of  their  waters  with 
the  howling  of  the  winds  and  the  roaring  of  the  thun- 
der. Bhu^  tempests  gathered  round  their  summits, 
and  diffused  a  night  of  horror  in  the  very  midst  of 
day.  In  vain  did  he  turn  an  eager  eye  toward  that 
quarter  of  theHeavens  where  Aurora  was  to  have  ap- 
peared :  he  perceives  nothing  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
tilt  Horison  but  piles  of  dark  clouds  heaped  iqK)n 
each  other;  a  pale  glare  here  and  there  furrows  their 
jiploomy  and  endless^  battalions^  and  the  Orb  of  Day, 
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veiled  by  their  lurid  corruscatioD8,einits8car<!elyfi^t 
sufficient  to  afford  a  ^mpse  in  the  firmament  of  hi3 
bloody  disk,  wadmg  through  new  Ck)nsteUation9. 

To  the  disorder  reigning  in  the  Heavens,  Man,  in 
despair^yields  up  the  safety  of  the  earth.  Unable  to 
find  in  himself  the  last  consolation,  of  Virtue,  that  of 
perishing  freefromtheremdrse  of  a  guiltyconsdence^ 
he  seeks  at  least  to  conclude  his  last  moments  in  the 
bosom  of  Love  or  of  Friendship.  But  in  that  age  of 
criniinality,  when  all  the  sen^ments  of  Nature  were 
stifled,  friend  repelled  friend,  the  mother  her  child, 
the  husband  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  Every  thing  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters :  cities,  palaces,  majestic 
pyramids,  triumjphal  arches,  embellished  with  the 
trophies  of  Kings :  and  ye  also  which  ought  to  have 
survivedthe  ruin  even  of  a'  World,  yepeaceful  grottos, 
tranquil  bowers,  humble  cottages,  the  retreat  of  in* 
nocence !  There  remained  on  the  Earth  no  trace  of 
the  glory  and  felicity  of  the  Huitian  race  in  those 
days  of  vengeance,  when  Nature  involved  in  one 
ruin  all  the  monuments  of  her  greatness. 

Such  convulsions,  of  which  traces  without  number 
sdU  remain  6n  the  surface,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth,  could  not  possibly  have  been  jnroduced  simply 
by  the  action  of  an  universal  rain. 

I  am  aware  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  is  esqxres^ 
la  respect  to  this;  but  the  circumstances  which  the 
Sacred  Historian  combines,  seem  to  admit  the  means 
which,  on  my  hypothesis,  effected  that  tremendous 
revolution. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  that  it  rained 
Over  the  whole  Earth  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights* 

That 
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lUxxt  rain,  as  wt  have  alleged,  was  the  result  of  tlie 
vaponfs  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ices,  both 
of  the  Lsind  and  of  the  Sea,  and  by  the  Zone  of 
Water  which  the  Sun  passed  over,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Meridian.  As  to  the  period  of  forty  djfys,  that 
quantity  of  time  appears  to  me  abundantly  sufficient 
to  the  Verticle  action  of  the  Suii  on  the  polar  ices, 
to  reduce  them  to  the' level  of  the  Seas,  as  scarcely 
mote  than  three;  weeks  are  necessary,  of  the  proxU 
mity  of  the  Sun  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  to  melt  a 
considerable  part  of  those  on  our  pole.  Nay,  at  that 
season,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  wanting  but  a  few 
puffi  of  southerly  or  south-west  wind  for  a  few  days 
to  disengage  from  the  ice  the  southern  co^st  of  Nova- 
Zembla,  and  to  clear  the  strait  of  Walgats,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Mctrtens^  Barents  and  other  Navi- 
gators of  the  North. 

It  is  farther  said,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  **  all  the 
^fiUnfaim  of  tlie  great  Deefi  were  broken  up,  and  the 
^windows  vfHetn^ens  were  opened.**. Tb^ expression, 
the  fountaim  of  the  great  D'eep^  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  appfied  only  to  an  effusion  of  tH6  polar  ices, 
which  are  the  real  efiusions  of  the  Sea,  as  the  effii- 
sions  of  the  ice  on  mountains  are  the  sources  of  sdl 
the  ^reat  rivers.  The  C3q)ression,  ihe  wi'jiiows*^  ot 
cataracts,  of /fmT?f»,  denotes  likewise,  If  I'  am  hot 
mistaken,  the  universaV  sohition  of  thfeVaters  dif- 
fused  over  the  Atmosphere,  wliich  are  there'  sup- 
jported  by  the  cold,  the  focuses  of  wiikh  were  then 
destroyed  at  the  Poles, 

*    it  is  afterwards  said,  in  Genesis,  tliat  after  it  had 
rained  for  forty  daysj  GOD  made  a  mnd  to  blowy 
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which  caused  the  waters  that  covered  the  Earth  to 
disappear.  This  wind  undoubtedly  brought  back  to 
the  Poles  the  evaporations  of  the  Ocean,  which  fixed  . 
themselves  a-new  in  ice.  The  Mosaic  account,  final- 
ly, adds  drcumstances  which  seem  to  refer  all  the 
effects  of  this  wipd  to  th6  Poles  of  the  World,  for 
it  is  said,  Gen.  viii.  2,  3.  **  The  fountains  also  of  the 
**  Deep,  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  were  stoppied, 
*'  and  the  rain  from  Heaven  was  restrained ;  and  the 
**  waters  returned  from  off  the  Earth  continually  j  and 
**  after  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daysXh^  waters 
**  were  abated.** 

Tlie  a^tation  of  these  waters  from  side  to  side 
continually,  perfectly  agrees  to  the  motion  of  the 
Seas  firom  the  Line  to  the  Poles,  which  must  then 
liavebeen  performed  without  any  obstacle,the  Globe 
beings  on  that  occasion  entirely  aquatic ;  and  it  being 
possible  to  supposethat  it's  annual  balancing  in  the 
Ediptic,  of  which  the  polar  ices  are  at  once  the 
moving  power  and  the  counterpoise,  had  degene- 
rated at  that  time  into  a  diurnal  titubation,  a  con- 
sequence of  it's  first  motion.  Thes^  waters  retired 
then  from  the  Ocean,  when  they  came  to  be  con- 
veitted a-new  into  ice  upon  the  Poles;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  which  they  took  to  fix  themselves  in  their 
former  station,  is  precisely  the  time  which  each  of  the 
Poles  annually  employs^  to  load  itself  with  it's  pe- 
riodical congelations. 

We  ^d,  besides,  in  Qie  sequel  of  this  historical 
account  of  the  Deluge^  expressions  analagous  to  the 
same  causes :  ^  GOD  said  again  tp  Noah^  while  the 

Vo^.  I.  N  "Earth 
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^<  Earth  reinainistl^,  se^  Uipe  and  harvest,  and  cold 
^^  and  heat^and  SuipQier .  and  Winter,  and  day  and 
*' night,  shall  not  cease."  *  ,,.,    . 

There  must  be  nothing  superfluous  in  the  Wordi 
of  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  tjie^e  is  nothing  of  this 
description  in  his  Workss,  .  The  Deluge,  as  has  beeR 
already  mentiojied,  commexvced  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  second.mpnth  of  the.  year,  which  vas 
among  the  Ijebrews„  ^  with  us,  thQ  month  of  F€< 
hruary •    Man  had  by  this  tiipe  cast  thf  see4  into  the 
ground,  but  reaped  not  the  harvest.    That  year  cold 
succeeded  not  to  the  heat,  nor  Sunjnjeno  Wjnter,be- 
cause  there  was  nejfh^r  Winter  nor  cold,  from  the 
general  fusion  of  the  pol^r  iqes,  wjhich  are  ^^ir  na- 
tural focuses  ;  and  the  nigh(,  prgperly  so  called,  did 
not  follow  the  day^^  because  then,  there  was , no  night 
at  the  Poles,  where  fhere  is  alternately  one  of  six 
months,  .becaysp  tlje  Sun,  pursuing t|ie  dire^fion  of  a 
Meridian,  illunujiated  tl^e  whde  Earth,  as  is  die  case 
now  wh'^R  he.  M ,in.  thg.^iqjijatpr.    ; , 
. ;  To  the  authority  of  Gjjne§iS|,  J  s^a0  subjfrin  a  very 
curious  passage  ^pm.thft/Bpok  pf  Job,  t,.^hich  de- 
.  scribes  the  Delugean^  the  Poles  pftl^eWforld,  with 

'    .the  prii^ipal.  tharjkcters  qi  them  which  I  have  just 

-    been  exhibiting.;  . : 

,    4.  XJbi  eras  quandp  ppnebam  fundamenta  TerRc  I 
Indica  Mihi,  si  habes  intelligentiam. 

5.  Qui&posuit  mensu^as  ejus,  si  nostri?  Velquis 
tetendit  super  earn,  lineam  ? 

f  Geo.  ch.  yiii.  ver.  22.  f  Ck.  zibcviS. .  . 

.     .       *    ^/Supcr 
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'  6.  Stipte-  ^o  bases  ilUus  soUidata^  sunt  ?  r^ut  quis 
demisit  lapidem  angularem  eju$^ 

7-  Cum  tosLtkh  laudarent  i^ul  Astra  oiajtftiQa,  & 
jubilarent  omnes  Filii  Dei  ?  ; 

'8. :  ^is  ccmduait  ostiis  *  Mare^  qufmda enpnp^hat 
quasi  ex  utero  procedens  : 

:  S.  Cum  ponerem  nubem  vestimentum  ejus,  &  ca« 
ligine^  illud,  quasi  pannis  infantia^^  obvoIverenF? 

IO«  Circumdedi  iUudterminis  meis^  &  posui  ▼ec'< 
tern  &  ostia : 

1 1.  £t  dixi :  usque  hue  venies,  sed  nop  precedes 
amplius  i  &  hie  confringes  tumeutes  fl^qtps  tuos. 

*  Though  the  sense  which  I  affix  to  this  passage  dpes.fiot 
gready  differ  from  that  of  iM.  de  'Sadf  in  his  excelleDt  translatioa 
of  the  Bible,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  several  expressions,  lo 
which  I  assigQ  a  meanipg  rather  opposite  to  tliat  of  this  learned 
Gentlraian. 

Ist.  AtlfMipropeiljBsptekiqgt  ifigiiifiea  AD  .openingr  a  dlsgprg- 

-mg,  aTsluice^  s  floCxi^tc^}  a  :moiitb  ;y  and:  not  a.barri^r^.accordiag 

to  Saci^t  Translation.    Obsenre  how  mdmrMy  the,  sjeas^  of  tl4« 

veraeKJtod  of  ;that  'which  .foUowSj.  UvAd^qpH^  ..t^)thi^/.«t»te.  ^f  fon* 

'•tmin&diid iAat:tivHyr^  which  ifie  .Sesi.  U  rMtiictedat  the-  Po)^f 

-.surrounded. with.;  claiuU  ilidi-4a(kiie9$»  JikQ^  child  Jo  twaddling 

clothes  in  his  cradle.     They  are  likewise  expressive  of  the,  thipk 

hgitmKdktvnt0imdih^hm$fd^^  kes^  as  is  .welliksown 

toxalLthf  marioer^^  A,e  M^osith..         . 

-: w^yj  Hbe^mpofiag  HBfo^ietf  qf  ih^famJ^iknt  of  the.  Marti  j  o£ 

l3btfMaikig  ^thifmnd^ti^  i  oittr^hmg  Ae  Une  uf^       oft)ie 

Seaffr-irMiaiyr  f^hv  afr  if  JfsiiivBg  from  the  wpmb^detexsnin^  paiti« 

Cttbrif  Ae;Bole8  <tf  the  Wprld,  from  )mhence.  the  Seas.  £ow  ofer 

>  the rectofthei Globe.    The.^^i^ithet  of  forafr-//^/i«  si^^likew^se 

;tfttl«lMtfc;inpi^ iparfH^ulajrly.,^^  Pplc,  yAfJj^Why^xt'^  ^j^g* 

^MM,B»mS^iki»S^^  #m:^ery.  i9t^ef.:|toi&f,  of  |he 

£arth«  *( 
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19.  Numqtiid  post  orttun  tuum  ptacejHsfi  diiJcu- 
io,  &  ostendisti  Aurorac,*  locum  suum  ?    . 

18.  Et  tenuisti  concutiens  extrema  Terr^  &  ex- 
cKissisti  impfios  ex  ea  ? 

H.  Restituetur  ut  lutum  t  signaeulum^  &r  stabit 
Bicut  vestimentum. 

,15.  Auferetur  ab  linpiis  lux  sua,  &  brachium  ex- 
celsutn  coftfrJngettir. 

'    16.  Numquid  ingressus  es  profunda  Maris,  &in 
novissimis  Abyss!  J  deambulasti  ? 

17.  Nuttiquid  apertac  sunt  tibi  portae  Mortis,  §  & 

ostia  tenebrosa  vidisti?' 

18.  Num- 

*  Aurordt  locum  suuniy  the  place  of  the  Aurora.  The  Aurora  Bo' 
r^j/w  is  perhaps  here  intencJeJd.  The  cold  of  t.he  ,PoIes  produces 
.  the  Aurora,  for  there  is  scarce  any  such  thing  between  the  Tropics. 
The  Pole  is  accordingly,  properly  speaking,  the  natural  place  of 
the  Aurora.  In  the  verse  fbllowing,  the  expression,  tenmsti  concv- 
•tkns  extttma  Terra,  '^idently  characterize*  th^  total  eflusioin  ot 
the  polar  ices,  situated  at  the  txtrenaides '  of  the  £arth»  which  occr 
siened  the  Universal  iDeluge.      -   - 

t  Resiitiuhir  ui  lukm  fignaiulam.  This  verae  »  very  obscure  in 
tiie  Translation  of  M*  Je  Saei.  •&  ^ippears  to  me  here  descriptiTe 
:  ,of  the  fossil  shells;  urhioh  over  the  VHole  Earth  aiie  mbounients  of 
the  Deluge.  ^  -  •       ^       •  ' 

X  In  novutimts  Ahgssu  in  Ihe^at^h  (at  die  80tifce»)  ^  the  X^. 
Sact  translates  it,  In  the  extremkier^tjf  the  Jl^yH^  •  This  verrioo  de- 

-  stroys  the  correspomlences.  of  flie  exprel$ion  Ufider  revieWf  vitb 
•  that  of  the  other  polar  characteihs^  •  s^  ^clearly  explained,  before ;  and 

the  antithesis  of  hovissima,  ijrith^thiat  i^  firofkn^  Motis,  whidi  goes 

before,  by  affixing  the  same  ifeeataing  to  it,     Atitithesis  is  t  fig«« 

'  infrequent  use  among  th^  Orientals,  and  especially  in  the. Book 

-  of  Job.  Navhsinia  Abyuu  literally  denote  the  places  which  reno- 
vate the  Abyss,- the  sotrces-of  Ac  Sea,  and  conseqtteiitiy  the  pobr 
ices. . 

§  JPorU  Mortis 9  bf  cstia  tciiiroita  ,•  thegaUs  »f  Dtt^k,  and  As 
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IS,  Numquid    considerAstl    latudinem  Terra&?* 
Iridjica  Mihi,  si  nosti  omnia. ' 
,    19.  In  (^xxkvii  luxhabitet,  &  tenebrarum  quis  lo- 
cus sit. 

20.  Ut  dticas  uriumquodque  ad  terminos  suos,  & 
intelligas  semitas  domAs  ejus.  . 

21.  Sciebas  tunc  qu6d  nasciturus  esses  ?  Et  nume* 
rum  dierum  tuorum  novera^  ? 

22.  Nuniquid  ingressus  es  thesauros  niyis,  aut 
thesauros  grandinis  aspexisti  ?         *  ^ 

23.  Quae  preparavi  in  tempus  hqstis,  in  diem 
pugnae  &  belli.  / 

Cofnmon  Version  of  the  Translation  of 

Bible.         *    '    J       Saint-Pierre's  Version. 

4,  Where  wa«t  thou,  when  ;  4.  Where  wast  thou,  when 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the,  I  lai4  the  foundations  of  the 
Earth  ?  Declare,  if.  thou  .hast .  Earth  ?  Tell  it  Me,  if  thou  has^ 
understanding.  any  knowledge, 

5.  Who 

doors  of  the,  shadow  of  Dedth^  or,  the  gates  of  Darkness,  The  Poles, 
being  uninhabitable,  are  in  reality  the  gates  of  Death.  The  epi- 
thet dark  here  denotes  the  nights  of  six  months  duration,  which 
hold  their  empire  at  the  Poles.  This  sense  is  farther  confirmed 
by  what  is  subjoined  in  the  followjtig  vefses  ;  \he  locus  teneBrarttrttf 
place  of  darknesij,  and  the  thesaurus  nivis ,  treasures  of  the  snow.. 
The  Polea  are  at  once  the  place  of  darkless,  and  that  of-  the 
Aurora. 

*  Latitudifiem  Terrdt.  Literally  :  Hast  thou  perceived  the  Sreatkh 
(the Latitude)^ Ml?  Earth?  In  trtith,  all  the  charact^^rs  of  the- 
Pole  could  be  known  only  to  those  who  had  coursed  over  the' 
Earth  ih  it's- Latitude.  There  were,  in  the  times  of  Jobr  many- 
Arabian  travellers  who  went  eastward,  and  westward,  and  south- 
ward, but  very  few  who  had  travelled  northward,  that  is  to  say, 
in  Latitude,    '  -■'-''  -    '  •"  . 
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5/Whaiiath  laid  the  mear 
•nres  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 
Or  who  hast  stretched  the  line 
upon  it  ? 

6,  Whereupon  are  the  foun- 
dations thereof  fastened !  Or  who 
laid  the  comer- stone  thereof? 


Bf  K^iowett-  thou  ivfao  it  is 
that  determined  it's  dime|k|((9^ 
and  who  regulated  it's  leveis  i 

6*  On  what  are  it'a  bases  se- 
ctired  ;  and  who  fixed  it's  co^ 
ner-stone? 


7.  When  the  morning  stars 
sang  together^  and  all  the  Son9 
q[  god  shouted  for  joy; 

a.  Or  nifho  shut  up  the  &a 
ynih  doo/Sy  when  it  brake  forth, 
as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  th^ 

9.  When  I  made  the  cloud 
the  garment  thereof,  and  thick 
darkness  a  swaddling  band  fo^^ 
it, 

,  10.  And  brake  up  for  k  my 
decreed  place,  and  fet  bars  and 
itoorSf 

11.  And  wid,.  Hitfierto  shalt 
thou  come«  but  no  farther  :  and 
here  shali  thy  proud  uraves  b^ 
staid. 

12.  Hast  thou  con^manded  the 
morning  since  thy  dap  ?  and 
cavtaed  ihe,  day-spring  to  knQV . 
his  place. 


13.  That  it  might  take  hold 

of  the  ends  of  the  Earth,  (hit; 

the 


7.  When  the  Stvs  of  tji? 
morning  praised  Me  all  toge« 
ther,  and  when  all  the  Sons  of 
GOD  were  transported  with  joy, 
.  8.  Who  appointed  gatea  to 
the  Sea,  to  shut  it 'i^  agaiaj^ 
when  it  inundated  the  Earth 
rushing  as  fronj  iji^  W^\ 
womb  I 

9.  When  I  gave  it  the  ckud^ 
for  a  covering,  apd  wnj^d  it 
up  in  darkness,^  as  a  child  ia 
wrapped  u|>  u^  swaddling- 
clothes  i 

10.  I  shut  it  up  Vnthln, 
bounds  well-known  to-  gae ;  I 
appointed  for  it  a  bulwark  and 
sluices, 

11.  And  said  to  it,  Thus  £ar 
sbalt  thou  come,  but  farther 
thou  shalt  not  pa$s,  and  here 
the  pride  of  thj^  billpws  shall  be 
broken. 

.  12.  Is  it  th^i^  who,  in  ^pen. 
ing  thine  eyes  to  the  light, 
haat  given  commandment  to  the 
dawniij]^  of  the  day  to  appeari. 
and  ha^t  shewn  to  Aurora  the 
pl^e  where  she  ought  to  arise  ? 
IS.  Is  it  thou  who,  holding 
ia   thy    haoda   the  extremities 

of 
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the  wicked  might  be  shdcen  out 
orit>; 

14*.  It  18  tamed  as  clay  to 
ihe  seal,  ^and  they  -stand  as  a 
garment.  /  \:     •      .■ 


15.  And  from  the  wked 
their  light  is  with-holden,  and 
the  high  arm  shall  be  broken* 

16.  Hast  thou  entered  into 
the  springs  of  the  Sea'  ?  or  hadt 
thou  walked'  in  the  search  of 
the  l)ej>th  f 

17*  Have  the  gates  of  Death 
been  opened  unto  thee  '  or  hast 
thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  sha- 
dow of  Death  ? 

18.  Hast  thou  perceived  the 
breadth  of  the  Earih  ?  Declare 
if  thou  knowest  it  ^k  * 


19.  Where  is  the  way  where 
light  dweliet)i  ?  aiid  as  for  dark- 
cess,  where  ts  tl^e  |)lace  thereof? 

20.  .That  thou  shouldest  uke 
it  to  the  bound  thereof,  and 
that'  thou  shouldest  know  the 
paths  to' the  house  theHeof  ? 

21.  ^nowest  thoa  h»  be- 
cause thou  wast  then^  born?  or 
because  the  number  of  thy  days 

is  great  ?  ' 


of  the  Earth,  hast  convulsed 
it,^and  ihaken  the  wicked  out  of 
it?    '•-••. 

14.  A  multitude  of  minute 
monuments  of  this  event  shall 
rertaift  impressed- iii  the  clay, 
and  ishair  siibsist  as  the  memo- 
rials of  that  devastation. 

15.  The  light  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  taken  from  them,  and 
their  lifted  up  arm  shall  be 
broken.  * 

•  16.  Hast  thou  penetrated  to 
the  bottom  *  of  the  -Sea,-  and 
walked  over  the  sources  which  ' 
renovate  the  Abyss? 

17.  Have  these  gates  of  Death 
been  (^ned  to  thee :  and  hast 
tho\i  surveyed  the  dark  dis- 
gorgings  of  the  Depth  ? 

18.  Hast  thou  observed  where 
the  breadth  of  die  Earth  ter- 
minates  ?  If  thou  knowest  all 
these  things,  declare  them  unto 
Me. 

19.  Tell  me  where  the  light 
inhabits,"' and  what  is' the  placo 
of  darkness, 

20.  That  thou  roayest  con- 
duct each  to  it's  destination, 
seeing  thou  knowest  their  ha- 
bitation, and  the  way  that  leads 
tbit.    '     '  .-    .     .1     • 

21.^Didst  thou  know,  a» 
these  lyings  already  existed, 
that  thou  thyself  wert  to  be 
horn  ;  and  hadst  thou  then  dia- 
.  covered  the  fleeting  number  of 
thy  days  ? 


N  4? 
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22   Hast,  thou    entered  into         !22,23.  Hast  thou,  Isaey,  ei^ 

the  treasures  of  the  snOw?  Or,  tered  into  the  treasures  of  the 

liast  thou  seen  the  treasiires  of  snpwy  and  sunreyed  those  ue- 

the  hail  ?  mendous^    rrsenroirt    of    hail» 

23.  Which  I  haye  reserved  which  I  hare  prepared  against 

against    the   time    of    trouble,  the  time  of  the  adyersary,  and 

against  the  day  of  battle  and  for  the  day  of  battle  and  war  ?> 
war? 


The  Reader,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not  be  displeased 
at  my  having  deviated  somewhat  from  my  subject, 
that  I  might  exhibit  to  him  the  agreement  betweea 
my  hypothesis  and  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  especially  between  it  and-  those,  though 
not  free  from  bbscurity,  of  a  Book  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  that  exists.  Our  most  leaned  Theologians 
agree  in  thinking  that  Job  wrote  px;ior  to -Moses. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  surely  no  one  ever 
painted  Nature  with  greater  sublimity. 

We  may,  farther,  arrive  at  complete  assurance  of 
the  general  effect  of  the.  polar  effusions  on  the  Ocean, 
from  the  particular  effects  of  the  icy  effiisions  of 
mountains  on  the  lakes  and  rivets  of  the  Continent 
I  shall  here  relate  some  examples  of  these  last ;  for 
the  human  mind,  from  it's  natural  weakness,  loves 
to  particularize  all  the  objects  of  it's  studies.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  apprehends  much  more 
quickly  the  laws  of  Nature  in  small  objects,  than  in 
those  which  are  great. 

Addison  J  in  his.  remarks  on  MissorCs  Tour  to  Italy, 
page  3J2,  says,  that  there  is  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
in  Summer,  towards  evening,  a  kind  of  flux  and  re- 
flux, 
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^ux,  occ?isioncd  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  ' 
fall  into  it  in  greater  quantities  after  noon  than  at 
other  seasons  of  the  day.  He  explains  besides,  with 
much  clearness,  as  he  generally  does,  from  the  alter- 
nate effusions  of  the  ices  on  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  intermittence  of  certain  fountains  of 
that  country,  wluch  flow  only  at  pai-ticular  hours 
of  the  day. 

If  this  digression  were  not  already  too  l6ng,  I  could 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  one  fountain,  nor  lake 
nor  river,  subject  to  a  particular  flux  and  reflux,  but 
what  is  indebted  for  it  to  icy  mountains,  which  sup-  ' 
ply  it*s  sources.  I  shall  subjoin  but  a  very  few  words 
jnore  respecting  those  of  the  Eurijius ;  the  frequent 
and  irregular  movements  of  which  so  much  embar- 
rassed the  Philosophers  of  Antiquity,  and  which  may- 
be so  easily  explained  from  the  icy  effusions  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

The  Euripus,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  strait  of  the 
Archipelago  which  separates  the  antient  Beotia  from 
the  island  of  Eubea,  now  Negropont.  About  the 
middle  of  this  strait,  where  it  is  narrowest,  the  water 
is  known  to  flow,  sometimes  to  the  North,  sometimes 
to  the  South,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  times  a  day,  with 
the  rajridity  of  a  torrent.  These  multiplied^  and  very 
frequently  unequal  movements,  cannot  possibly  be 
referred  to  the  tides  of  the  Ocean,  which  are  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  Jesuit,  quoted 
by  Sfion*  endeavours  to  reconcile  these  to  the  phases 
©f  the  Mooni  but  supposing  the  table  of  them,  which 

*  Voyage  to  Greece  and  the  Lcrant,  by  Spon^  vol.  ii.page  34(K 
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h^  produces^  to  be  accurate,,  their  regularity  anjiir* 
reg[uU4ty  will  always  remain  a  difficulty  of  no^y 
(solution.  He  refutes  Seneca,  the  Tragic  Poet;  who 
ascribes  to  the  Euripus  but  seven  flxixes  in  the  day 
time  ojily ; 

Dum  lassa  Titan  mergat  Oceanp  juga. 
Till  Titan's  tired  steeds  in  th'  Ocean  plunge. 

He  ad4s  ferther,  I  know  riot  after  whbna,  that  in  the 
S$a  of.  Persia  the  flux  never  takes  place  but  in  the 
night-time ;  and  that  under  the  Arctic  Pole,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  perceptible  twice  in  the  day-tiipe,  with* 
out  being  ever  observed  in  the  night.  It  is  hot  so, 
says  lie,  with  the  Euripus. 

I  shall  observe,  by  the  way,  that  l^is  remark  with 
respect  to  the  Pole,  supposing  it  true,  evinces  that;  it's 
two  diurnal  fluxes  are  the  efectsof  the  Sun,  who. 
acts  only  during  the  day  on  the  two  icy  extremities 
of  the  Contjip^^nts  of  the  New  World,  and  o^  the 
Old  As  to  the  Euripus,  t;he  variety,  ^he  number, 
ajid  the  rapidity  of  it's  fluxes,^  prove  that  they  have 
th^ir  origin  in  like  manner  in  icy  i^punt;ains^  situat- 
ed at  different  distances,  and  under  dii^ferent  aspects 
q;^  t^i?  S^un.'  For,  accordiiig  to  that  same  Jesuit,  the 
Iplan^  of  Eubea,  which  is  on  one  side  of  ^e  strait, 
CQptju^^  mpuntaii^s  covered  wjith  snov^for  six  monthS: 
c^  the  ye^r ;  s^n^  we  kjpjow  equally  well  that  l^otia, 
whidiis  pn  the  other  s^e,  ^ontain^  seyeral  moun-; 
t^ns  of  an  equal  elevation,  and  even  some  w|uch  ar^ 
crowned  with  ice  all  the  year  round,  such  as  Mount 
Oeta.    If  these  fluxes  and  r^^fl^i^es  of  the  Euripus 
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talce  {dace  as  frequently  in  Winter,  which  is  not  a&. 
firmed,  the  causife  of  th^m  must  be  ascribed  to  the> 
rgi^^  vfhich  fall  at  that  season  of  the  year  o^  the. 
summits  of  these  lofty  collateral  mountains. 

Z  shall  enable  the  Reader  to  form  an  idea  of  these, 
not  very  apparent  causes  of  the  movements  of  the. 
Euripus,  by  here  transcribing  what  S/ian  relates  in 
another  place,*  of  the  Lake  of  I^ivadla,  or  Copaide, 
which  is  in  it's  vicinity.  This  lake  receives  th^  first 
fluxes  of  the  icyiefiu^ns  of  the  mountains  of  9eQt|^^ 
and  communicates  them  undoubtedly  to  the  Euripus^ 
through  the  mountain  which  separates  them.  **  It 
**  receives/*  says  he,  "several small  rivers,  the  Cephi- 
^'  sus  and  oUiers,  which  water  that  beavtiful  plaip, 
'^  whose  circumference  is  about  fifteen  lesigueflt,  and 
^'  abounds  in  corn  and  pasture.  Besides,  it  wa8:f6r^, 
^*  merly  one  of  the  most  populous  regions  of  Beotia# 
<«  But  the  water  of  this  lake  sonjetimes  swells  so 
^  violently  by  the  rains  and  melted  snows^^  that  it 
^  once  inundated  two  hundred  villages  of  the  plain. 
^  It  would  even  be  capable  of  produdng  a  regular 
^^  annual  inundation,  if  Nature,  assisted  perhaps  by 
"  Art,!  ha<J  not  contrived  fqj:  it  an  outlet,  by  five 

«« great 

*  Voy^^e  to  Qre^e  and  thp  Levaot^  by  Sfrm,  vol.  ii.  pages 
88  and  99. 

f  Sfi0H  undputitedly  did  npt  consider  what  he  wai  ify^g»  when 
l|e  tii^gested  an  idfa  of  the  possibility  of  Art  assisting  Nature  in 
the  construction  of  fire  subterranean  can^s,  each  ten-  miles  Iqngt 
tbrQugh  a  solid  rock.  T^ese  si^bterr^nean  canals  are  frequently 
i|i9t  wit;h  in  inpun^pous  countries,  of  which  I  could  produce  a 
t^QP^j^nd  instances.  They  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  wa« 
^lii  whicb  €^4  V^  ^tl^rwise  force  a  passage  through  extende4 
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*^  great  canals,  under  the  adjacent  mountain  of  th^ 
**  EuripuSybetween  Negropont  andTalanda,  through 
*'  which  thewaterof  the  lake  is  gulped  up,  and  throwg 

"  itself 

chains  of  mountains.  Nature  pierces  the  rocks,  and  sends  rivers 
through  the  apertures,  just  as  she  has  pie^^ced  several  pf  the  bones 
of  the  human  body,  for  the  purpose  of  tran^n^itdng  certaio  veins. 
I  leave  to  the  Reader  the  prosecution  of  this  new  idea.  I  bave  said 
enough  tq  convince  him  that  this  Globe  .is  not  the  production  of 
disorder  or  chance. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observation*  with  a  reflection  respecting 
the  two  Travellers  whom  I  have  been  quoting :  it  may  perhaps 
have  a  gpod  moral  effect.  Sfion  was  a  Frenchman,  and  Georgt 
Wlaeler  English.  They  travelled  in  company  over  the  Archipelago, 
Tl}e  former  brought  home  with  him  a  great  collection  of  Greek 
tfascriptions  and  epitaphs ;  and  the  literati  of  the  last  age  cried  him 
up  highly.  The  other  has  given  us  the  names  and  characters  of  a 
great  many  very  curious  plants  which  grow  on  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
and  which)  in  my  opinion,  convey  a  very  affecting  interest  into, 
his  relations.     He  is  little  known  among  us. 

According  to  the  descriptive  titles  which  each  of  these  Gentle- 
men  assumed,  Jacoi  Spon  was  a  Physician  associate  of.  Lyons,  and 
and  an  eager  investigator  of  the  monuments  of  men.  George  Wkeder 
ttras  a  Country  Gentleman,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  those 
of  Nature.  Their  tastes,  to  judge  from  situations,  ought  to  have 
been  reversed  ;  and  that  the  Gentleman  should  have  been  fond  of 
monumental  inscriptioiis,  and  the  Physician  of  plants ;  but,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel  of  ihese  Studies,  our 
passions  spring  out  of  contrarieties,  and.are  almost  always  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  conditions.  It  was  from  an  effect  of  this  harmonic 
law. of  Nature  that,  though  these  Travellers  were,  the  one  English, 
and  the  other  French,  they  lived  in  the  most  perfect  union.  I  re- 
mark, to.  their  hqnour,  that  they  quote  each  other  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect  and  approbation. 

Ministers  of  State, .  would  ye  form  Societies  which  shall  1)e  cor- 
dially united  among  themselves,  do  not  assort  Academicians  "with 
Academicians,  Soldiers  with  Soldiers,  Merchants  with  Merchants, 
JVlouks  with  Monks,    but  associate  Men  of '  opposite  cdnditi6ns, 
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**  itself  mt(5  the  Season  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun«» 
**  tain.  The  Greeks  call  this  place  Catabathrq. :  (the 
•'  whirlpools.)  Strabo,  speaking  of  this  lake,  says, 
**  nevertheless,  that  there  appeared  no  outlet  in  his 
**  time,  unless  it  be'th^t  the  Cephisus  sometimes 
"  forced  a  passage  under  ground.  But  it  is  only  ne- 
**  cessary  to  read  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
**  changes  that  take  place  in  this  morass,  not  to  be 
•^  surprised  at  what  he  has  affirmed  of  it's  outlets. 
"  Mr.  Wheeler^  who  went  to  examine  this  spot  after 
"  my  departure  from  Greece,  says  it  i§  one  of  the 
**  greatest  curiosities  in  the  country,  the  mountain 
^^  being  near  ten  miles  broad,  and  almost  entirely 
**  one  mass  of  solid  rock." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  several  objections  may  he 
started  against  the  hasty  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  the  course  of  the  Tides,  of  the  Earth's  mo- 
tion in  the  Ecliptic,  and  of  the  universal  Deluge,  oc- 
casionecl  by  the  effusions  of  the  polar  ices  j  but,  I 
have  the  courage  to  repeat  it,  these  physical  causes 
present  themselves'with  a  higher  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, of  simplicity,  and  of  conformity  to  the  general 
progress  of  Nature,  than  the  astronomical  causes,  so 
far  beyond  our  reach,  by  which  attempts  have  bewi 
made  to  explain  them.  It  belongs  to  the  impartid 
Reader  to  decide.  If  he^is  on  his  guard  against  the 
novelty  of  systems,  which  are  not.  yet  supported  by 

and  yoa  will  i^ehotd  harmoBy  pervade  the  association ;  provided, 
however,  that  you  exclude  the- ambitious,  which  is  indeed  no  easy 
task,  ambition  being  one  of  the  first  vices  which  our  mode  of  edu- 
cation instils.  ,' .      I .  _  ; 
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|mffers,  he  Ought  to  be  no  less  to  against  the  aiitiquitf 
tof  those  which  have  many  such  supipbrters. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the-  form  tf  the  great  ba^dn 
bi  the  Ocean.  Two  principal  Currents  crow:  it  frotti 
East  to  West,  and  from  North  t?o  Soudi.  The  fittt, 
coming  from  the  South  Pole,  puts,  in  motion  the  Seals 
of  India,  and,  directed  along  the  eastern  extent  df 
the  0!d  Continent,  ruHs  from  East  to  West,  and 
from  West  to  East,  in  thel  course  of  the  same  year, 
forming  in  the  Indian  Ocean  what /are  called  the 
Monsoons.  This  we  have^afaready  remarked }  but 
what  has  not!  been  hitherti^  brought  forward,  though 
it  welldese^rves  to  be  so,  is,  that  all  the  bays,  creeks, 
and  mediterraneans  of  southern  A^,  such' as  the 
^  guHs  of  Siam  ^hd  Bengal,  thePersiaii^Gulf,  the  Red 
Sea,*and  a  gr^at  m^ny  others,  are  directisd  reilatively 
*  to  this  Current,  North  and  South,  so  as  not  to  be 
stemmed  by  it. 

The  second  Current  in  like  manner  isiUing  from 
'  the  North  Pole,  gives  an  opposite  movement  to  oar 
Ocean,  and,  indOsed  between  the  Contioeht  of  Ame- 
rica and  ours,  proceeds  from  North*  to  Soutb,  and  re* 
turns  fit)mrSouth  to  North  in  the  same  year,  fc»:ming 
'  like  that  of  India^  real  MoMoons,  though  notsocare- 
ftifly  obselrVed  by  Navigators.   Allthebayt  and  me- 
diterraneans of  Europe,  *aa  the  Baltic^  the  OkaimeU 
the  Bay  ^rf  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean  prcperly  so 
called  ;  and  all  those  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
as  the^Bay  of  Biffin;  Hudson- s^^yi  (fee  Oulfof 
Mexico,  as  well  as  many  others  which  niight  be  men- 
tioned^ are  directed,  relatively  to  this  Current,' Ezist 
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and  West ;  6ty  to  speak  with  hiore  precision;  the  apces 
of^  all  thd  openings  of  tfie  Land  in  the  Old  ind  lifew 
Worlds,  are  p^rpendiculaf^to  the  axes  of  tho3e  jgenieral 
Currents,  so  that  theit  mouth  only  is  crossed  by  them, 
and  their  depth  is  not  exposed  to  the  impulsions  of 
the"  general  movements  of  the  Ocean. 

It  is  because  of  the  catmness  of  bays,  that  so  many 
vessels  run  thither  in  quest  of  anchwing  groiind^  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  Katiire  has  placed  in  their 
t>ottoms  the  mouths  o£  most  rivers,'  as  we  before  ob- 
served, that  their  waters  might  be;  discharged  into 
the  Ocean,  "without  beiiig  driven  furiously  back  by 
the  direction  of  it's  Curreiits.  She  has  employed  simi- 
^    lar  precautions  for  the  security  of  even  the  smallest 
streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Sea,  There 
'  is  not  a  single  experienced  seaman  who  does  not 
Jsnow  that  there  is  scarcely  a  creek  but  what  has  it's 
little  rivulet.     But  for  the  Wisdontrapparent  in  these 
dispiositioiis,'  the  streams  destined  to  water  the  Earth 
must  frequently  have  deluged  it. 

Nature  employs  still  other  means  for  securing  the 
course  of  riv-ers,  and  especi^ly  forprotecting  their  d[is- 
charges  into  the  Sea.  '  'the  chief  of  these  areislands. 
Islands  present  to  the  rivers  channels  of  different'' 
directibns,  tiiat  if  the  Winds  or  the  Currents  of  the 
'  Ocean 'shpuld  tlock  up  one  of  their  outlets,  the 
.  waters  might  have  a  free  passage  through  another. 
It  may  be  remarked>  that  she  has  multiplied  islands 
at  the  knouths  of  rivers  the  most  exposed  to  this  two- 

ffold  ihconvenlency  j  such  as,  for  example,  zt  that  of 
the  Amazon,  which  is  for  ever  attacj^ed  by  the  East 
.  wind,  and  situated  on  Qng  of  the  most  prominent; 

<^:;-uC>i    ik.:if   ■"-■,    ....    ''     .T    "    ^""** 
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parte  of  America.  There  they  are  so  many  in  num- 
ber, and  form  with  each  other  channels  of  such  dif- 
ferent courses^  that  one.out-let  points  North-east,  and 
another  South-east,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  the 
distance  is  upward  of  a  hundred  leagues. 

Fluviatic  islands  are  not  formed,  as  has  been  cur- 
rently believed,  of  solid  substances  washed  down  by 
rivers,  and  aggregated  :  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
for  the  most  parr,  very  much  elevated  above  the  level 
of  these  rivers,  and  many  of  them  contain  rivers  attd 
mountains  of  their  own.  Such  elevated  islands  are, 
besides,  frequently  found  at  the  confluence  of  a  smaller 
and  a  greater  river.  They  serve  to  facilitate  their 
commainication,  and  to  open  a  dou)3le  passage  to  the 
current  of  the  smdller  river.  As  often  then  as  you 
see  islands  in  the  channel  of  a  great  river,  you  may 
\>Q  assured  there  is  some  lateral  inferior  river  or  rivu- 
let in  the  vicinity. 

There  arc  in  truth  many  of  these  confluent  rivu- 
lets which  have  been  dried  up  by  the  ill-advised  la* 
l)0urs  of  men,  but  you  will  always  find  opposite  to 
the  islands  which  divided  their  confluence  a  corre- 
spondent  valley,  in  which  you  may  trace  their  an- 
cient channel.  There  are  like^^ise  some  of  these 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  course  of  rivers,  in  places 
exposed  to  the  winds.  I  shall  observe  by  the  way, 
that  we  recede  very  widely  from  the  intentions  of 
Nature,  in  reuniting  the  islands  of  a  river  to  the  ad- 
joining Continent ;  for  it's  waters,  in  this  case,  flow 
in  only  one  single  channel,  and  when  the  winds  hap- 
pen to  blow  in  opposition  to  the  current,  they  can 
escape  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  they  swell, 
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they  Overflow,  inundate  the  plains,  cairy  away  the 
bridges,  koSd  dccasioti  tnost  of  the  ravaged  which  in 
modern,  times  so  fre^ui^ndy  endamage  our  cities. 

We  do  not  f  heh  find  bays  or  gulfs  at  the  extremities 
of  the  Curnents  of  the  Ocean ;  but,  on^the  contrarjp, 
iriaads*  At  the  extremity  of  the  great  Current  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  placed  the  Island  of  Madagascar^ 
which  protects  Africa  against  it's  violence.  Tliie 
ishnds  of  the  Terra-dd-Fm^go  defend  in  Hkemannlaa: 
the  southern  extreihiliy  of  :^merica,  at  the  confluence 
ofthe  eastern  and  westeibiiCilitents  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  numerous  archipelagos  of  the,  Indian 
Ocean  and  of  the  South  S^  are  situated  about  the 
line,  whare  the  twogehei^al  Ci:<rrentS'bf  the  North 
and  South  Seas  meet.     '-       *  ; 

With  Islands  too  it  is  that  Nature  protects  the  in* 
lets  of  bays  and  mediterraneans.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  cover  that  of  the  Baltic  j  the  islands  of  Wel- 
come and  G«od-fortune  cover  HudsonVBay ;  the 
island  of  St*  Laurence  protects  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  which  bears  that  naifte;  the  chain  erf  die  An- 
tilles^the  gulf  of  Mexico  j^^  the  isl^  of  Japan,  the 
double  gulf  formed  by  t^e  peninsula  of  Goree  with 
the  cduntry  adjacent.  All  currents  bear  upon  idands. 
Most  of  these  are  £or  this  reason  noted  from  their 
prodigious  swells^  and  their  gusts  of  wind ;  such  are 
the  Azores,  theBernmdas,  the  island  of  Tristan,  of 
Acunhah,  and  others,  Notthat  they  contain  within 
themselves  the  causek  of  Htlch  phenomena,  but  from 
*heir  being  placed  in  the  focuses  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Ocean,  and  even  of  the  A tmos[^ere,  for  the 
purpoaeofwi^kening  their  effects.  They  are  in  po- 
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sitions  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Capes,  which  are  all 
.celebrated  for  the  violent  tempests  which  beat  upon 
them:  as  Cape  Finisterre,at  the  extremity  of  Europe ; 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  at  that  of  Africa ;  and  Cape 
Horn,  at  that  of  America.  Hence  comes  the  sea 
proverb  to  douUe  the  Cafie^  to  express  the  surmount- 
.bg  of  some  great  difficulty.  Hie  Ocean  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  bearing  upon  the  retiring  parts  of 
the  ContinenJt,  sets  in  upon  those  which  are  most 
prominent;  and  it  must  speedily  havedestroyed  these 
bad  not  Nature  fortifieU  them  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.  » ♦ 

The  western  coast  of  Africa  is  defended  by  a  long 
bank  of  sand,  on  which  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  are  continually  breaking.  Brasil,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  it's  shores,  opposes  to  the  winds  which 
bk)w  continually  from  the  East,  and  to  the  Currents 
of  the  Sea,  a  prodigious  rampart ^f  rocks,  more  than 
a  thousand  leagues  long,  twenty  paces  broad  at  the 
summit,  and  of  an  unknown  thickness  at  the  base. 
It  is  a  musket- shot  distant  from  the  beach.  It  is  en. 
tirely  covered  at  high- water,  and  on  the  retreating 
of  the  tide,  it  exhibits  the  elevation  of  a  peak.  This 
enormous  dike  is  composed  of  one  solid  mass  length- 
wise, as  has  been  ascertaiccud  by  repeated  borings  ; 
and  it  would  be.  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  get  into 
Brasil,were  it  not  for  the  several  inlets  which  Nature 
has  formed.* 

Go  ixon\  South  to  North,  and  you  find  similar  pre- 
cautions employed.  The  coast  of  Norway  is  provided 
with  a  bulwark  nearly  resembling  that  of  Brasil.  Pont 

*  See  History  of  :hc  Troubles  of  BratU,  by  Pffft  Moreau. 
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Ofifiidan  teUs  us  that  this  coast,  which  is  nearly  tlrce 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  is  for  the  most  part  steep^ 
angular,  and  pendant ;  so  that  the  Sea  in  many  places 
presents  a  depth  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  fa- 
thoms close  inshore*  This  has  not  prevented  Na* 
ture  from  protecting  these  coasts  by  a  multitude  of 
isles,  great  and  small.  •*  By  such  a  rampart,"  says 
that  Author,  "  consisting  of  perhaps  a  million  or 
"  more  of  massy  stone  pillars,  founded  in  the  Very 
*^  depth  of  the  Sea,  the  chapiters  of  which  rise  only 
"  a  few  fathoms  above  the  surface,  all  Norway  is  det 
^*  fended  to  the  West,  equally  against  the  enemy  and 
"  against  the  Ocean."  -  There  are,  however,  some 
coast  harbours  behind  this  species  of  sea-bulwark, 
of  a  construction  so  wonderful  But  as  there  is  fre* 
quently  great  danger,  adds  he,  of  ships  being  driven 
ashore  before. they  can  get  into  port,  from  the  winds 
and  currents  which  are  very  violent  in  .the  straits 
of  these  rocks  and  isles,  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
anchoring  in  such  a  vast  depth  of  water.  Govern* 
ment  has  been  at  the  expence  of  fastening  several 
hundreds  of  strong  iron  rings  in  the  rocks,  more 
than  two  fathoms  above  water,  by  which  vessels  may 
be  safely  moored* 

Nature  has  infinitely  varied  these  means  of  protec* 
tion,  especially  in  the  islands  themselves  which  pro« 
tect  the  Continents  She  has,  for  example,  suriround* 
ed  the  Isle  of  France  with  a  bank  of  madrepores,, 
which  opens  only  at  the  places  where  the  rivers  of 
that  island  empty  themselves  into  the  Sea.  Other 
islands,  several  of  the  Antilles  in  particular,  were  de* 
fended  by  forests  of  mangliers  which  grow  in  the  sea- 
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tx^abiisr,  and  break  the  violence  of  the  waves,  by  ykiM. 
ing  to  their  modem*  To  Ae  destruction  perhaps 
of  these  vegetable  fortifications,  we  ought  to  ascribe 
thri  imiptions  of  the  Sea,  now  so  frequent  in  several 
islands,  particularly  that  of  Formosa.  There  are 
others  which  consist  of  pure  rock,  riang  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  waves,  like  huge  moles ;  such  is  the 
Maritimo,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Others  are  volca-, 
nic,  as  the  Isle  of  Fuegp,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Vcrd 
islands,  andseverai'others  of  the  same  description 
in  the  South  Sea,  which  rise  Bke  pyranuds  with  fiery 
summits,  and  answer  the  purpcise  of  light-houses  to 
mariners,  by  their  flame  in^e  m^t-time,  and  thar 
smoke  by  day.  ^ 

f^  The  Maidivia  islands  are  defended  against  the 
Ocean  by  precautions  the  most  astonislung*  In  truth, 
they  are  more  exposed  than  many  others,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  very  midst  of  that  great  Current  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made,  and  which  passes  and  repasses  them  twice  a 
yeaiC  They  are  besides  so  low,  as  hardly  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  water  ;  and  they  are  so  small,  and  so 
numerous,  that  they  have  been  computed  at  twelve 
thousand,  and  several  are  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  possible  to  leap  over  the  channel  which  divides 
them.  *  Nature  has  first  collected  them  into  dusters, 
Or  archi{)elag6s,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep 
channels  whidigo  from  East*  to  West,  and  which 
present  various  passages  to  the  general  Current  of 
the  Indian  Ocean;  These  clusters  are  thirteen  in 
number,  and  extend  in  a  row  from  the  eighth  de- 
greeof  northern  to  the  fourth  degree  of  southern 
.         -        >  latitude, 
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LAhpodCy  wlnclf  ff^es  ibem  »  kfigth  of  three  liiiii^ 
died  cxf  our  leagoes  of  25  to  a  degree. 

Bat  let  us  peraak  tbeinteFe^dng  and  onfbrtiisiate 

Fronds  Pyrard,  who  there  passed  the  flower  of  his 

daysm  a  state  of  slavery^  to  describe  the  ardntectnre 

of  them;  forhehasIeftiisthebe^descri^HiaDwhidi 

we  have  of  those  islands,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that 

in  every  case  thin^  the  most  worthy  of  the  esteem 

of  Mankind  shoold  be  the  frnit  of  scxne  calamity. 

**  It  is  wortderfid^'*  says  he,  "  to  behold  each  of 

^  these  dustersenconqxassed  round  and  round  with 

^^  a  great  bulwark  of  stone,  such  as  no  human   art 

^  can. pretend  to  equal  in  securing  a  sjpot  of  ground 

♦*  within  waDs^*    Thes^  dusters  ^e  all  roundish  or 

^  ovsd,andarpaboatthuty  leagues  each  in  drcum- 

**  ference^some  a  very  little  more,  otheraa  very  little 

^  less,  and  are  all  in  a  series,  and  end  to  end, 

^  without  any  contact  whatever.    There  are  be- 

**  twe^n  every  twodiannels  of  the  Sea,  some  broad, 

^  others  very  narrow.    When  you  arfe  in  the  centre 

^  of  a  duster,  you  see  all  around  that  great  bul- 

.  ^  warkrof  stone,  which  as  I  have  said  encompasses 

*'  it,  and  defends  the  isles  against  the  impetuosity  of. 

"  the  Ocean.  But  it  is  truly  frightful,  even  to  the 

^  boldest,  to  approach  this  bulwark,  and  to  behold 

'*  the  billows  coming  from  afar,  ready  to  burst-with 

**  fury  on  every  side :  for  then,  I  assure  you,  as  a 

**  thing  I  have  seen  a  thousand  and  a  tliousand 

*^  times,  the  perturbation  or  bubbling  over  exceeds 

*^  th^  size  of  a  house,  and  it  is  whiter  than  a  fleece 

**  of  cotton:  so  that  you  seem  surrounded  with  a  wall 

-♦  Voyage  to  the  Mal4ivia«,  chap,  x. 
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"  of  brilKant  whiteness,  especially  when  Ocean  is  in 
*^  his  majesty/* 

Pt/rard  hriher  observes,  that  most  of  the  isles,  in* 
closed  in  these  subdivisions,  are  surrounded  each  in 
particular  by  a  particular  bank,  which  farther  de- 
fends them  against  the  Sea.  But  the  Current  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  passes  through  the.  parallel 
channels  of  these  clusters  of  islands,  is  so  violent, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mankind  to  keep  up 
a  communication  between  one  and  another,  had  not 
Nature  arranged  all  this  in  her  own  wonderful  man- 
ner. She  has  divided  each  of  these  clusters  by  two 
particular  channels,  which  intersect  them  diagonally, 
and  whose  extremities  exactly  terminate  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  great  parallel  channels  which  separate 
them.  So  that  if  you  wish  to  pass  from  one  of  these 
archipelagos  to  another,  when  the  current  is  easterly, 
you  take  your  departure  from  that  where  you  hap- 
pen to  be,  by  the  diagonal  canal  of  the  East,  where 
the  water  is  calm,  and  committing  yourself  afterward 
to  the  current  which  passes  through  the  parallel 
channel, you  proceed  in  a  deflecting  course  to  land 
on  the  opposite  duster,  into  which  you  enter  by  the 
opening  of  it's  diagonal  channel,  which  is  to  the 
West*  Themode  of  proceeding  is  reversed,  when 
the  current  changes  six  months  afterwards.  Through 
these  interipr  communications  the  islanders  at  all 
seasons  can  make  excursions  from  isle  to  isle,  the 
whole  length  of  the  chain  from  North  to  South, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  currents  which 
separate  them. 

pvery  isle  has  it's  proper  fortification,  propor- 

tionedj^ 
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tioned,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  danger  to  which  it 
IS  exposed  from  the  billows  of  the  Ocean.  It  is  ndt 
necessary  to  suppose  the  water  roused  into  *  a  tehi- 
pest,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  their  fury*  The 
simple  action  of  the  trade-winds,  however  uniform, 
is  sufficient  to  give  them  unremittingly  the  most 
violent  impulsion.  Each  of  these  billows  joining 
to  the  constant  velocity  impressed  upon  it  every  in- 
stant by  the  wind,  an  acquired  velocity  from  it's  par- 
ticular movement  would  form,after  running  through 
a  considerable  space^  an  enormous  mass  of  water, 
were  not  it's  course  retarded  by  the  currents  which 
cross  it,  by  the  calms  which  slacken  it,  but  above 
ally  by  the  banks,  the  shallows,  and  the  islands  which 
break  it, 

A  very  perceptible  effect  of  this  accelerated  veloci- 
ty of  the  viraves  is  visible,  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peruj  which  undergo,  however,  only  the  simple  con- 
cussion and  repercussion  of  the  waters  of  the  South- 
Sea.  The  shores  are  inaccessible  through  their  whole 
extent,  unless  at  the  bottom  of  some  bay,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  some  island  situated  near  the  coas^. 
All  the  islands  of  that  vast  ocean,  so  peaceful  as  to 
have  obtained  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Pacific, 
are  unapproachable  on  the  side  which  is  exposed  to 
the  Currents  occasioned  by  the  Trade-winds  only, 
u^nless  where  shelves  or  rocks  break  the  impetuosity 
of  the  billows.  In  that  case,  it  is  a  spectacle  at  once 
magnificent  and  tremeiidous,  to  behold  the  vast 
fleeces  of  foam  which  incessantly  rise  from  the  bo- 
som of  their  dark  and  rugged  windings ;  and  to  hear 
/      04  their 
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theii^  hoarse  roaring  noise,  especially  ia  the  night- 
time,  carried  by  the  winds  to  several  leagues  distance. 

Islands  then  are  not  fragpnents  separated  by  vich 
lence  from  the  Continents.  Their  position  in  the! 
Ocean,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  defended,  and 
the  length  of  their  duration,  constitute  a  complete 
demonstration  of  this.  Considering  how  long  the 
Sea  has  been  battering  them  with  it's  utmost  fury, 
they  must  have  been  by  this  time  reduced  to  a  state 
of  total  ruin*  Scylla  and  Carybdis,  nevertheless, 
emit  to  this  day  their  ancient  roarings^  so  as  to  be 
heard  at  the  extremities  of  Sicily, 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  indicate  the  means 
which  Nature  employs  to  preserve  the  islands,  and  to 
repair  them  ;  nor  to  adduce  the  other  proofs  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  from  Man, 
which  evince  that  they  have  existed,  such  as  we  new 
see  them,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Globe  :  it  will 
,  be  sufficient  for  me  to  give  an  idea  of  their  construe* 
tion,  in  order  to  pi'oduce  perfect  conviction  in  every 
candid  mind  that  they  are  in  no  one  respect  the  work 
of  chance.  They  contaiin  as  Continents  themselves 
do,  mountains,  peaks,  rivers  and  lakes,  proportioned 
to  their  magnitude.  For  the  purpose  of  demons 
strating  this  new  truth,  I  shall  be  still  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  saying  somewhat  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  Globe  ;  but  I  shall  riot  be  long,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  introduce  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely 
needful  to  make  myself  understood. 

,It  is  first-to  be  remarked,  that  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains in  both  *  Continents,   are  parallel  to  the  Seas 
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vMd%  wash  their  coasts  :  so  that  if  you  see  the  piaa 
of  <we  of  those  chains  with  it*s  different  branchev 
you  are,able  to  detenmne  the  shore  of  the  Sea  which 
corresponds  to  them ;  for,  as  I  have  just  ssud,  the 
mountains  and  these  are  always  parallel.  You  may 
in  like  manner,  on  seeing  the  sinuosities  of  a  shore, 
determine  those  of  the  chains  of  mountains  wlncli 
are  in  the  interior  of  a  country ;  for  the  gulfs  of  a 
Sea  always  correspond  to  the  valleys  of  the  naonn* 
tains  of  the  lateral  Continent. 

These  correspondencies  are  perceptible  in  the  tw0 
great  x:hains  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Wcfflcfab 
The  long  chain  of  Taurus  runs  East  and  West,  as 
dMs  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  different  gulfs  of  which 
it  indosesby  branches  prolonged  as  hi  as.tothe  ex^ 
tremities  of  most  of  their  Cs^pes.  Chi  the  contrary, 
the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  America  runs  North  and 
South,  like  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  besides 
another  thing  worthy  of  remark,  nay,  I  venture  to 
say,  of  admi^ration,  it  is  that  these  chains  of  nooua* 
tains  are  opposed  to  the  regular  winds  which  cross 
those  Seas^  and  whidi  convey  the  emanations  from 
them;  and  that  their  elevation  is  proportioned  to  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  placed  from  such  shores : 
so  that  the  farther  they  are  renioved  from  the  Sea, 
the  greater  is  their  elevation  into  the  Atmosphere. 
5  C  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is 
placed  along  the  South  Sea,  where  it  receives  the 
emanations  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  wafted  by  the  East 
wind  over  the  va3t  Continent  of  America.  The 
broader  that  Continent  becixnes,  the  greater  is  the 
^rvatioa  of  that  chain,    Tovy^ard  the  isthmus  of 
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Famama,  where  the  Continent  has  no  great  breadth^ 
and  consequently  the  distance  from  the  Sea  is  small, 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  is  inconaderable:  but 
they  suddenly  rise,  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  Ame- 
rican Continent  widens.  It*s  highest  mountains  look 
over  the  broadest  expansion  of  America,  and  are 
situated  in  the  Latitude  of  Cape  St.  Augustin. 

The  situation  and  the  elevation  of  this  chain  were 
equally  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  thisgrand  divi^on 
of  the  New  World.  For  if  this  chain,  instead  of  ex- 
tending lengthwise  by  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea, 
had  extended  along  the  coasts  of  Brasil,  it  would 
have  intercepted  all  the  vapours  conveyed  over  the 
Continent  by  the  East  wind  j  and  if  it  were  not  de- 
vated  to  a  region  of  the  Atmosphere,  to  which  no 
vapour  could  ascend,  because  of  the  subtility  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  all  the  douds 
borne  by  the  East  wind  would  be  carried  beyond  it 
iotQ  the  South  Sea.  On  either  of  these  two  su^^ 
sitions,  most  of  the  rivers  of  South  America  would 
be  dried  up.  /^       ,  ,   ^    .^^^ 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  chain  of 
Taurus.  It  presents-  to  the  Northern  and  Indian 
Oceans  a  double  ridge,  with  opposite  aspects,  from 
which  flow  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  ancient  sConti* 
nent,  some  to  the  North  and  others  to  the  South. 
h's  branches  are  disposed  in  like  manner  :  they  do 
not  coast  along  the  peninsulas  of  India^  by  their 
shores  ;  but  cross  them  through  the  middle  at  their 
full  length  J  for  the  winds  of  those  Seas  do  not  blow 
always  from  one  and  the  same  quarter,  as  the  East 
wind  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean }  but  six  months  in  one 
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clirection,  and  six  months  in  another!  It  was  proper 
iiccordingly  to  divide  to  them  the  laud  which  thejr 
were  intended  to  water. 

It  remains  that  I  subjoin  some  farther  observations 
respecting  the  configuration  of  those  mountains,  to 
coilfirm  t;heuse  to  which  they  are  destined  by  Nature. 
They  are  crowned  from  distance  to  distance  by  long 
peaks  similar  to  lofty  pyramids.  These  peafe:s,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  are  of  granite,  at  least  most  of 
them.  I  do  not  know  the  component  parts  of  gra^ 
nite  5  but  I  know  well  that  these  peaks  attract  the 
vapours  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  fix  them  around  In 
such  a  quantity,  that  they  themselves  frequently  dis* 
appear.  This  is  a  remark  which  I  have  made  times 
^thout  number,  with  respect  to  the  Peak  of  Piter- 
both,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where  I  have  seen  the 
clouds  driving  before  the  South-east  wind,  turn  aside 
perceptibly  from  their  direction,  and  gather  round 
it,  so  as  sometimes  to  form  a  very  thick  cap,  which 
rendered  the  summit  totally  invisible. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
rock  of  which  it  is  composed.  Instead  of  being  form- 
ed of  grains,  it  is  full  of  small  holes,  like  the  other 
rocks  of  the  island  ;  it  melts  in  thefir^,  and  whea 
melted,  you  may  perceive  on  it's  surface  smaU  grains 
of  coppen  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  mwst  be 
impregnated  with  that  metal ;  and  to  the  copper  we 
must  perhaps  ascribe  the  virtue  which  it  possesses  of 
attracting  the  clouds.  For  it  is  known  by  experience 
that  this  metal,  as  well  as  iron,  has  the  property  of 
attracting  thunder.  I  do  not  know  of  what  mate* 
rials  other  peaks  are  composed;  but  it  is  remarkaUe, 
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tbat  at  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  and  onr  their  ridg^ 
are  fovxid  the  c^oldand  silver  imcesof  ChSIi  and  Peru, 
and  that  in  general  all  mines  oi  iron  and  copper 
aie  found  at  the  source  of  rivers,  and  in  elevated 
situatioasy  where  they  discover  themselves  by  the 
fegs  which  surround  them.  Whatever  may  be  in 
thby  whether  this  attractive  quality  be  common  to 
granite,  and  to  rocks  of  a  different  nature,  or  whe- 
ther it  depends  on  some  met^  which  is  amalgamated 
with  them,  I  consider  all  the  peaks  in  the  worid  as 
teal  dtectric  needles. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  clouds  shoidd  collect 
and  fix  on  the  tops  <^  mountains,  the  rivers  which 
kave  their  sources  there  could  have  cmlyanintesmit* 
lent  course*  A^  soon  as  the  rainy  season  was  at  an 
end,  the  rivers  must  have  ceased  to  Sow.  Ifoture,  in 
order  to  remedy  this  inconveniency,  has  CMttrived^ 
the  vicinity  of  their  peaks,  takes,  which  are  real  re- 
servoir^ er  cisterns  of  water,toiurmsh  a  regular  ^md 
constant  supply  to  their  expenditure.  Most  c^  those 
lakes  are  of  an  incredible  depth;  they  answer  several 
other  purposes,  such  as  that  c^  receiving  the  meked 
snows  of  the  mountains, which  would  otherwise  Bow 
with  toogreat  rafidity*  When  they  are  once  full, 
it  re<{uii;es  a  very  considerable  time  to  exhaust  them. 
Tiey  exist,  either  internally  or  externally,  at  the 
source  of  all  regular  cuiTents  of  water  j  but  when 
tibey  are  externa],  they  are  proportioned,  either  by 
th«r  extent,  or  by  their  ti^pth  and  their  discharges, 
to  the  sute  of  the.  river  wfeich  they  are  designed  to 
emit,  as  well  as  the  peaks  which  a,re  in  the  vicinity, 
TKese  correspondencies  miust  have  undoubtedly  beea 
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known  to  Anti^ty ;  £br  I  tkink  I  have  i^n  soaae 
veacy  andeot  ni^dals,in  which  rivers  were  represented 
by  figures  leamng  on  aaurn^  and  stretched  along  at 
the  basis  of  a  pyramid;  which  was  probably  dei^fied 
to  denote  at  once  their  fdforce  and  their  discharge. 

If  then  we  come  to  2^ply  these  general  dispositions 
of  Nature  to  the  pardcular  conformation  of  iidaixib, 
we  shaH  see  that  they  have,  ifl^e  Ccmtinei^ts,  moon- 
tains  with  branches  para&ei  to  their  bays  ;  that  these 
mountains  are  of  an  elevation  corresponding  to  dMr 
distance  kom  the  Sea ;  and  that  they  cctatain  peakif^ 
lakes,  znd  riverd,  proportional  to  the  extent  of  ^eir 
territory*  Like  Continents  too  they  have  their  moon- 
tjuns,  disposed  in  a  suitableness  to  the  winds  which* 
blow  over  the  Seas  wherd>y  they  are  SBrronnded. 
Those  which  are  in  ,the  Indian  Ocean,as  the  Moluccas, 
have  their  monntains  toward  the  centre  ;  so  as  to  r6^ 
ceive  the  ak^nate  influence  of  the  two  atmosplierk 
Moi^isoons.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  under 
the  regular  inftuehce  <rf  the  East  winds,  in  the  At- 
lantic  Oc^an,  as  the  Antilles,  have  their  motmtains 
thrown  to  the  extremity  of  the  island  which  is  under 
the  windjpredsely  as  the  Andes  with  respect  to  South 
America.  The  part  of  the  island  that  is  toward  the 
wind  is,in  the  Antilles,  called  cahsterreiZS  who  should 
say  ca/tut  terr^  (the  head  of  the  land)  j  and  that  ivhich 
13  from  the  wind  basseterre  (low  land);  though j  for 
the  most  part,says  Father  du  T^r^,*  tfiis  last  is  high^ 
and  niore  mountainous  than  the  other. 

The  island  :of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  is  ki  the 
South  Sea,  but  very  §ar  beyond  the  Tropics,  being 

,  *  Naiiual  Histoiy  of  tbe  Antill!?*,  p.  i^. 
-       >        ■  .  in 
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ih  B3^  40'  of  Sbtath  Latitude,  has  h*3  northern  p^vt 
formed  of  rocks  very  lofty  and  very  steep,  and  it*B 
South  sidi  flat  and  low,  to  receive  the,  influences  o£ 
the  South  ^ind,  which  blows  there  almost  all  the 
year  round.  The  description  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
jfo^^'s  Voyage  round  the  World. 

llie  islands  which  deviate  from  these  cfi^>08itions^ 
and  which  are  but  few  in  tiumbef ,  have  remote  rela- 
tions still  more  wonderful,  and  certainly  well  worthy 
of  being  studied.  They  furniali  bewdes  in  their  ve* 
getable  and  animal  productions,  other  ptoofs  that 
they  are  small  Continents  in  miniature.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  bring  them  forward.  If  they  were^ 
as  is  pretended,  the  remains  of  a  great  Continent 
swallowed  up  by  th^  Ocean,  th^y  would  have  preserv 
.ed  part  at  least  of  their  ancient  and  vast  fabric  Wo 
should  see  arise  immediately  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
Sea  lofty  peaks,  like  those  of  the  Andes,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  fathom  higli,  without  the  moun^ 
tains  which  support  them,  in  other  places,  we  should 
see  these  peaks  supported  by  enormous  mountains, 
proportionedto  their  magnitude,  and  which  should 
contain  in  their  cavities  great  bkes,  like  that  of 
Geneva,  with  rivers  issuing  from  them,  suchas  the 
Rhdne,  and  precipitating  themselves  at  once  into  the 
Sea,  without  watering  any  land  There  should,  be 
at  the  bottom  of  their  majestic  protuberances  no 
plains,, nor  provinces,  nor  kingdoms.  These  grand 
ruins  of  the  Continent,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ocean  ^ 
would  have  soxpe  resemblance  to  those  enormous  py- 
rainids  reared  jn  the  sands  of  Egypt,  which  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  only  so  many  frivolous  and 
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iinmeanmg  structures ;  or  to  those  vast  royal  padaces 
which  the  hamd  of  time  has  demolished,o£  which  you 
perceive  turrets, columns,  triumphal  arches;  but  the 
habitable  parts  (tf  which  are  entirely  destroyed.  lli« 
sage  productions  of  Nature  are  not  useless  and  tran* 
sitory,  like  the  works  of  Men.  Every  Island  has  it's 
champaign  country,  it*s  valleys,  it's  hills;  it's  hydrau- 
lic pyramids,  and  it's  Naiads,  in  proportion  to  it's 
extent 

.  Some  islands.  It  is  true,  but  they  are  very  few,  con^ 
tain  mountains  more  elevated  th^n  the  extent  of  their 
territory  tbay  s^em  t;o  require.  Such  is  that  of  Tene« 
riff:  it's  peak  b  so  high,  as  to  be  covered  with  ice 
a  great  part  of  the  yean  But  that  island  contains 
mountaifi^  of  no  great  elevation,  which  are  propor* 
tioned  to  it^s  bays :  that  of  the  mountains  which  sup- 
port the  peak,sweUs  up  amidst  the  others  in  form  of  a 
dome,not  unlike  the  domeof  the  Invalids  rising  above 
the  adjacent  buildings.  I  myself  observed  it  with  par- 
ticular attention,and  made  a  drawing  of  it  on  my  way 
to  the  tsle  of  France.  The  lower  mountdns  are  an 
appurtenance  to  the  island,  and  the  peak  to  Africa. 

Hiis  peak,  coveredwith  ice,  is  situated  directly  op- 
pottte  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  sandy  desart,calied 
Zara,  and  contributes  undoubtedly  to  refresh  the 
shores  and  Atmosphere  of  it,  by  the  effusion  of  it's 
snows,  which  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  Summer. 
Nature  has  placed  other  glaciers  besides  at  the  en* 
trance  of  this  burning  desart,  such  as  Mount  Atlas. 
Mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  with  it's  collate- 
ral mountains,  covered  at  all  seasons  with  snow,  is 
situated)  according  td  the  observation  of  Tourne/ort, 
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precisely  opposite  to  the  biuning  desart  of  BarCd^ 
which  coasts  along  Egypt  from  North  to  Souths 
These  observations  wiU  furnish  a  farther  opportunity 
c£  making  some  reflections  on  the  chains  of  icy 
mountains,  and  of  the  Zones  of  sand  scattered  ovor 
the  Globe. 

I  ought  to  beg  forgiveness  of  the  Reader  for  these 
digressions^  into  which  I  have  been  InsensiUy 
drawn ;  but  I  will  render  them  as  short  as  I  possi^ 
fAy  csLTiy  though  by  abridging  them  their  d^mess  h 
considerably  diminished. 

The  icy  mountains  appear  to  be  principally  design* 
ed  to  convey  codness  to  the  shores  of  thet  Seas  situ- 
ated between  the  tropics ;  and  the  Zones  of  sand,  on 
the  contrary,  to  accelerate  by  their  heat  the  fusion 
of  the  polar  ices.  We  can  indicate,  only  in  a  cursory 
manner,  those  most  wonderful  harmonies;*  but  it  b 
sufficient  to  peruse  the  journals  of  Navigators,  and  to 
study  geographical  charts,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  is  situated 
iii  such  a  manner,  thajt  it  is  the  wind  of  the  North 
Pole  which  blows  most  constantly  on  it  *s  coasts  ;  and 
that  the  shore  of  South  America  projects  beyoadthe 
i.ine,,so  as  to  be  cooled  by  the  wind  of  the  South 
Pole*  The  Trade-winds,  which  prevail  in  the  Atlan* 
tic  Ocean,  always  participate  of  the  influence  of  both 
Poles ;  that  which  is  on  our  side  draws  considerably 
toward  the  North  ;  and  that  which  is  beyond  the 
Line  depends  greatly  on  the  South  Pole.  These  two 
winds  are  not  oriental,  as  bas~been  erroneously  ima- 
gined, but  they  blow  nearly  in  th**  directions  of  the 
channel  which  Separates  Anierifca  from  Africa. 
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The  waufm  winds  of  the  torrid  Zone  Udw,  hi  theti: 
turn^  the  most  conj^tantly  toward  the  Poles ;  and  it  is 
singtdarly  remarkable,  that  as  Nature  has  placed  icy 
mountains  in  its  vicinity  to  co(^'/it^£ 'Sea^^  cogm* 
jointly  with  those  of  the  Poles,  as  Taurus;.  Atlas^  the 
Peak  of  Teneriff,  Mount  Ida,  and  others  ;  shehai 
likewise  extended  a- long  Zone  of  sand,  ia  order  to 
increase  the  heat  of  the  South  wind  on  it's  way  to 
warm  the  Seas  of  the  North,  This  Zone  commences 
beyond  Mount  Atlasytand.  encompasses  the  i£arfh 
like  a  fiek,  extending  fiebiq.  the  most  iwe^erly.pi»fit 
of  Africa  to  the  most  easterly  exttemity  of  A»%  in 
a  reduced  distance  of  more  than  thrieiithoilsand 
leagues.  Some  branches  of  it  deviate  frmi  the.  gev^ 
neral  direction,  and  advance  ;directl]ff  toward;  ^ 

North,  »■'..•    ••.;l:/ ••;.';      -  ,■■  .r^ 

,  We  have  already  remarked  &at  a:rQ^(m;«U;s^Ui»d 
is  so  hot  even  in  our  Qknates,  from  the'fviult^tied 
reflection  of  it*s  brilliant  particles,  that  ^e:0ever '^d 
the^snow  covering  it  for  any  constderablie  time  tqge* 
thtfr,  even  in  the  middfe  of  our  severest  WinterSi 
Those  who  have  crossed  .the  sands  rof,£^tampes  u» 
Sumtber,  and  in  the  heat  of  th^  day^'  kliQw  w^U  to 
what  a  violent  degree  the  heat  is  there  reverberated^ 
It  »sa;ardent  certain  days  in  SumBter,  that  abput 
tvtenty  ijrears  ago  four  or  five  paviors,  who  were  at 
Wdrk  on  the  great  road  leading  to  that  City  between 
tffro  banksof  white  sand,  were  sufibcated  by  it*  HenCf^ 
it  may  be  concluded  from  fects  so  obvidus,  that  but 
for  the  ices  of  the  Pole,  and  of  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinityof  the  torrid  Zone,  a  very  considerable  por* 
tionc^  Africa  and  Asia  would  be  absolutely  uninha- 
Vol.  I.  P  bitable 
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tnitlhle^aiidtkat  bntfor  the  iamb  of  iVfrkaandil^a, 
the  ices  of  our  Pok  would  never  mdlc. 

lEverjr  icy  mountain^  too,  ha»»  like  the  Fobs,  it's 
Atidy^rcBe^fWhich  accekraites  the  fusion  of  it's  soaws. 
This  we  have  occaaon  to  r^tnark,  in  thfe  desorip^ 
dan  of  all  mountains  of  this  species*  as  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff,  of  Mount  Arant,  of  the  Gofdettos^ 
abd  the*  like.  These  Zones  of  sand  (surround  not 
tonotf  their  bases,  but  there  are  sOme  of  thenatron  the 
hi^ier  regicms  of  die  mountains*  up  to  the  ywf 
{mdcs  (  it  frequently  requires  several  houCalraUdttg 
to  giGt  across  them» 

The  sJmdy  bdts  have  a  siiil  £utfaer  ule*  that  of 
contribu^g  to  the  repair  of  the  waste,  which  thie 
territoCMty  of  the  uountaia  from  time  to  tkne  uliden- 
goes :    perpetual  clouds  of  dust  issue  from  tfaem, 
«flkh  ri^e^b  tbe  first  instance  on  the  shores  of  the 
1^  wh^e  thf  Ocean  faans  the  first  depositsof  thesi 
^stads,  which  are  diere  reduced  to  an  impltlpaUe 
pOwd«  hf  tfaeinoessant  dadliing  of  the  waves  upoti 
Aem )  we  afterwards  find  tifesse  douds  of  dust  in  the 
ticktity^lafiy mountains.    The  conveyance  of  thp' 
sandsismade  from  die  shores  of  the  Sea  into  the  im 
tericxr  of  die  Continent  dt  di£Ferent  seasons,  and  m 
irwAms  snjininera.  The  mostcansidBrable  happens  at 
the  fi^Qinoxes,  for  dien  the  Winds  blow  frofli  tiw 
Sea  ktto  die  Lsoid.  See  what  VaneiHe  le  Bruyn  aq^e 
of  a  sandy  tempest,  in  which  he  was  caiaghtt  oil  tke 
sihore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    These  periodical  convey^ 
i^esof  the  sand  ficnrm  a  part  of  the  general  revohi* 
tiit^s  of  the  Seas.    But  as  to  die  interior  of  diE> 
feteiit  cx)>VRtiies,  paitial  transits  take  place  every  day^ 
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urbidi.aore  veiy  f&ccepdtiLe  tovard  die  in<H»  tIeduM 
xegUym  of  the  Coiittaantis; 

All  travellers  who  have  been  at  Pekin  are  agreed^ 
that  ik  is  <ioc  poesiUe  to  go  abrpadduiiBg  a  part  of 
l^e  year  into  tfae  streets  of  ithat  Ckf  iddiouit  haitifig 
the  £2ice  covered  with  4i  veil,  dn  account  of  the  yaod 
Vidh  v^ich  the  air  is  loaded. 

When  hbrawdrldei  arrived  on  the  frontier!  of 
Chinav  at  the  extremity  of  the  outlet  of 'the  moim« 
tains  In  ti^e-iieighbourhood  of  Xaixigar^  that  is,  at 
ti^t  jftttt  of  die  crek  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  ^wUdi 
is  thd  most  elevated)  irom  which  the  rivers  begia 
thekr  courses,  ^ome  to  the  Norths  others  to  the  South; 
he  o^bserved  a  r-eg^l^r  period  of  these  einanations» 
**  Everyday,**  says  he*  **at  noon  regidsu4y,  theft 
^  blows  a  strong  gust  ci  wind  fox  two  hours  toge* 
«  thef.wMeh,  joined  <Co  the  sultry  beat  of  4he  fiun  by 
^^  day,  parches  die  grouniito  such  a  degnee^  that  it 
^*  ^rai^es  a  dust  almost' insuppottatde.  I  hadobseicved 
^  thisdiange.ilif  the  ak  some  dm^  beft)re.    About 
^  five  ttiiles  abc^e  XaLdgar,  t  had  p^raetved  the  - 
^.  Hea»velis  cloudy  over  t^e  whole  estent  oJF  the 
^  mountains ;  and  whra  1  was  on  the  point  of  leav« 
^  i»g  them,  I-saw^pei^t  serenky.  I  even  remaricedi 
^^at^tike  place  wjiere  they  terminate  an  ardi  of 
*  <:lpuds,  whidh  sweeped  from  West  to  East,  as  far  as 
^  the  mpUDtains  of  iUbase^  and  wkkh  seemed  to 
^-f&tm  a^aration  of  dimate.'^  Mountains  accord* 
in^y  ^sslsss  at  once  nebulous  and  fossil  attractions. 
The^st  iurni^'Watertothesourci^df  <he  rivers 

*  Journey  from  Moscow  to  China,  chap,  sin 
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H^hioh. issue  from  them>  and  the  second  supply  theni 
with  sand,  for  keeping  up  the  territory  and  thdr 
minerals, 

i  .  The  icy  and  sandy  Zones  are  found  in  a  diflferent 
harmclny  ori  the  Continent  of  the  New  World.  They 
tvaii  Jike  it's.  Seasi,  from  North  to  South,  whereas 
those  of  the  Old  Continent  are  directed,  conformably 
to  the  kngthwise^  direction  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  WdstSto  East. 

r:  ttii^V^ry  remarkable  that  the  influence  of  icy 
ibO^irtains^-i^tends  farther  over  the  Ocean  than  over 
the  Itand.   We  have  ^een  those  of  the  two  Poles  tsJce 
the  direction  ^  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The.  snows ;  which  cover  the  long  chain  of  the  Andes 
ixiJ^enaiy  serve  ixt  like  manner  to  cool  the  whole 
pf  tjje  go^thSea^biy'.the  actipn  of  the  lEast-wind 
whiA  pasfee^  over  v  it  i-  but  as  part  of  that  Se^,,and  of 
i^*sshpres,  which  is  sheltered  from  this  wind  by  the 
yery  height /P^  the  Andes,  would  have  beeu  exposed 
ta  an  ex9esslye  heat.  Nature  has  formed  an  elbow 
westWiVd^  at  the  ipost  southerly  part  of  America, 
which^is  covered  with  icy  mountains,  so  that  the 
fresh  bre^zesjwhich  perpetually  i^^ue  from  them  may 
graze  jalqng  t^ie  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru.    These 
breezeis,  dei^o^iinated  the  southerly,  prevsal  tlfcreall 
tjie  ye^r  round,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
every  Navigator.    They  do  not  in  truth  co^ne  from 
the  §outh  Pole }  for  if  it  were  so,  no  vessel  could 
ever  double  Cape  Horn;  but  they  come  frcMnthe 
extnemity  of  MageUan's  Land,  which  is  evidently 
bent  backward^  with  relation  to  the  shores  of  the 
South  Sea. 

The 
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The  ices  of  the  Poles  then  renovate  the  waters  of 
the  Sea,  as  the  ices  of  mcAintains  ^enoVate  those  of 
the  great  rivers.  These  effusions  of  the  polar  ices 
press  toward  the  Line,  from  the  action  of  the  Suii* 
\irho  is  incessantly  pumping  up  the  waters  (rf^the  Sea 
in  the  torrid  Zone,  and- determines,  by  thisdiminu" 
tion  of  bulk,  the  waters  of  the  Poles  to  rush  tiiither- 
ward.  This  is  the  first  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
South  Seas,  as  has  been  already  observed.  It  would 
appear  highly  probable,  that  the  polar  effusions  kre 
proportioned  to  the  evaporations  of  the  Ocean*  6ut 
without  losing  sight  of  the  leading  object  of  our  en- 
quiry, we  shall  examine  for  what  reason  Nature  has 
taken  still  greater  care  to  cool  the  Seas,  than  the 
Land  of  the  torrid  Zone :  for  it  merits  attention, 
that  not  only  the  polar  Winds  which  blow  there,  but 
most  of  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
South  Seas,  have  their  sources  in  icy  mountains, 
such  as  the  Zara,  the  Amazon,  the  Oroonoko,  apd 
others. 

The  Sea  was  destined  to  receive,  by  m^eans  of  the 
rivers,  all  the  spoils  of  vegetable  and  animal  produc- 
tions over  the  whole  Earth ;  and  as  it's  contuse  is  de- 
termined  toward  the  Line,  by  the  daily  diminution 
of  it's  waters,  which  the  Sun  is  there  continually 
evaporating,  it's  shores  within  the  torrid  Zone  would 
have  been  quickly  liable  to  putrefaction,  had  not 
Nature  employed  these  different  methods  toieep 
them  cool.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as^  Certain  Philoso- 
phers allege,  that  the  Sea-  is  salt  betWeehth*  Tropics. 
But  it  is  likewise  so  to  the  North  j  nay,  more  sq,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  recent  experiments  of  the  inte- 
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resdfig  M^  de  Pagh.  It  is  the  salt^st^  and  the  hea- 
vidst  vtk  the  W(Hrl4>  a<x:orcliiig  to  the  testimony  of  an 
English  Navigator,  Captain  Wood,  who  wrote  in 
1676* 

.  Besides  the  saltness  of  the  Sea  does  not  preserve 
it's  waters  from  corruption,  as  is  vulgarly  believed. 
All  who  have  been  at  Sea.  know  well,  that  if  a  bottle 
Of  a  cask  is  filled  in  hot  climates  with  sea-water,  it 
boon  becomes  putrid.  Sea-water  is  not  a  pickle  ; 
it  isi  on  the  contrary^  a  real  lixivial,  which  very 
qufckly  dissolves  dead  bodies.  Though  salt  to  the 
taste,  it  takes  out  salt  sooner  than  fresh  water,  as  our 
common  sailors  know  from  daily  experience,  for 
they  employ  no  other  in  freshening  their  salt  provi- 
sions. It  blanches  on  the  shore  the  bones  of  all  ani- 
malsi  as  well  as  thd  madti^pores,  which  when  in  a 
state  of  life  are  brown,  red,  aAd  of  various  other  co^ 
loursy  but  which  being  rooted  up  and  put  into  sea- 
tvater  oh  the  brink  of  the  shore,  in  a  little  time  be- 
come white  as  snow.  Nay  more,  if  you  fish  in  the 
seifbr  acrab,  or  a  sea-urchin,  and  have  them  dried 
to  preserve  tbemt  unless  you  first  wash  them  in  fresh 
water,  all  the  claws  of  the  crab,  and  all  the  prickks 
of  the  urchin,  will  fall  off.  The  joints  by  v^hich  the 
Ui&bs  dre  attached,  dissolve  in  proportion  as  the  sea* 
^mxxx  with  which  they  were  mcusten^d  evaporates. 
I  myself  have  made  this  experiment  to  my  cost.  The 
v^ttf  of  the  Sea  is  impregnated  not  only  with  salt, 
but  with  bitumen,  and  otb^  substance^  besides, 
whkh  wedo  not  know ;  but  as  salt  is  in  it  in  such  a 
proportion^  as  to  assist  the  dissolution  of  cadaverous 
bodies  floatii^  in  it^  as  tl»t  w^ch  we  mingfe  with 
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our  food  aasisb  digestion.  Had  natuse  itiade  it  ^ 
pidde,  the  Ooean  would  be  covered  with  all  the  tm* 
purities  of  the  iEarth,  which  would  thus  be  kept  in  ft 
state  of  perpetual  preservation.. 

Hiese  observations  would  indicate  to  us  the  use  o£ 
vokanos*  lliey  do  not  proceed  from  tibe  internal 
fit^s  of  the  Earth,  but  they  derive  their  ori^n  and 
materials  which  keep  them  up  from  the  waters.  In 
order  to  be  oonvinced  of  this,  you  have  only  to  re* 
maik  that  there  is  not  a  single  volcano  in  the  interior 
of  Continents^  unless  it  be  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
great  lake,  such  as  that  of  Mesdco.  They  are  ^Ltuated 
for  the  most  part  in  islands,  at  the  extremity  or  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Currents  of  the  Sea,  and  in 
the  counter-tides  of  thdr  waters*  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  &id  them  in  such  numbm  toward  the 
Line,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea,  where 
the  Southend,  which  perpetually  blows  there, 
brings  b^ck  all  the  substances  swimming  about  in  a 
stat^  of  dissobitlou^ 

Another  proof  that  they  owe  their  support  to  die 
Sea  13  thi9,  that  in  their  eruptions  they  frequently 
vomit  out  torrents  of  salt  water*  Newim  ascrHsed 
thek  origin  and  their  duration  to  caverns  (^su^ur 
indosed  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth.  But  that  great 
nvm  bad  not  reflected  on  the  position  of  voicanosin 
the  vicinity  of  water,  nor  calculated  the  prodigiou^ 
quantity  <^  sulphur  which  the  magnitude  and  the 
duration  of  th^  fires  must  have  required.  V^vfais 
alone,  which  burns  nig^  and  day  from  time  imne« 
morial^  would  have  consumed  a  mass  of  it  larger  than 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  Beside,  Namre  does 
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nothing  in  vain.  What  purpose  coidd  be  answered 
by  such  magazines  of  sulphur  in  the  interior  of  the 
£arth?  We  should  find  them .  completely  entire  in 
places  where  they  are  not  consumed  by  the  fire. 
Mines  of  sulphur  are  no  where  found  but  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanos.  What  besides  could  renovate 
them  when  exhausted  ?  A  supply  so  constant  for 
Ji^epiog  up  volcanos  i^  not  in  the  Earth,  but  in  the 
Sea.  It  is  furnished  by  the  oils,  the  bitumens,  and 
the  nitres*  of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  the,rains 
and  the  rivers  convey  off  from  every  quarter  into  the 
Ocean,  where  the  dissolution  of  all  bodies  is  com- 
pleted by  it*s  lixivial  water.  To  these  are  joined  me- 
iallic  dissolutions,  and  especially  those  of  iron,  which, 
as  is  wdi  known,  abounds  all  over  the  earth.  Vol- 
canos take'  &re,  and  feed  themselves  with  all  these 
substances.       . ' 

Lemery^  the  Chymist,  has  imitated  their  effects,  by 
a"  composition  consisting  of  filings  of  iron,  sulphur, 
and  nitre,  moistened  with  water,  which  caught  fire  of 
itiself .  If  fJaturie  had  not  kindled  these  vast  furnaces 
ontheshorepofthe  Ocean,  it's  waters  would  be  co- 
vered with  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  which  would 
never  evaporate,  for  they  resist  the  action  of  the  air. 
You  may  have  frequently  observed  them^  when  stag- 
:riatedin  some  undisturbed  bason,  from  their  colour 
resembling  the  pigeon's  neck.  Nature  purifies  the 
waters  by  the  fire  of  volcanos,  as  she  purifies  the  air 
by  thpse  of  thunder ;  and  as  storms  are  more  com- 
•  mcMxin  hot  countries,  she  has  in  these  likewise  mul- 
tiplied vulcanos,  and  for  the  same  reason.  She  bums 
on  the  shor^  the  impufi|i<4  of  th^e  3ea,  as  a  Gar- 
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d^ner.  burns  at  the  end  of  Autumn,  the  refuse  of  his 
garden* 

We  find  lavas  indeed  in  the  interior  of  countries  ; 
but  :a  proof , that  they  are  indebted  to  the  water  for 
their  original  is  this,  that  the  volcanos  which;  pro- 
duced them  became  extinct  whenever  the  waters 
failed  them,  .These  volcanos  were  kindled,  like  those 
which  still  subsist,  by  vegetable  and  animal  fermen* 
tatioQs  with  which  the  Earth  was  covered  after  the 
Peluge,  when  the  spoils,  of  so  many  forests,  and  of  so 
many  animals,  whose  trunks  and  bones  are  still  found 
in  our  quarries,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  Ocean, 
and  formed  prodigious  deposits,  when  the  currents 
accumulated  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains.     It 
cannot  be  <k)ubted  that  in  this  state  jthey  caught  fire 
by  the  effect  of  fermentation  naerely,  just  as  we  see 
stacks  of  damp  hay  catt:h  fire  in  our  meadows   It  is 
impos^ble  to  call  in  question  these  ancient  confiagra* 
lions,  the  traditions  of  which  are  preserved  in  Anti- 
quity, and  which  immediately  follow  those  of  the 
Deluge.     In  the  ancient  Mythology,  the  history  of 
the  serpent  Python,  produced  by  the  corruption  of 
the  waters,  afid  that  of  Phaeton,  who  set  the  world 
0n  fire,  immediately, follow  the  history bfPJiiaemon 
and  Baucis,^  escaped  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge, 
and  ire.  aJlegpri^^.  of  the  pestijience,  and  of  the  voL 
canos,  whkh^ifee^pthe  first  results  of  the  general  dis« 
solution  ot  aoiioals  ind  vegetables.  i.| 

ABthat  jacfw  remains  isrto  refute  the  opinion  of 
tho^  w^qmaiUtaiQ  that  theEarth  is  a  secretion  iro^ 
the,Sun-.'»Tbej4iitf:argum<faits.by  which  they  siip-i 
.  fTbe  AuthirtzQdoiifaMttyanHVI  Deacalibnand 
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port  it  are  its  vdcanot,  it's  gramitet^  tht  vitrilifld 
stones  scattered  over  it's  surface^  and  it's  progiMBSVe 
refrigeration  from  year  to  year.  I  respect  the  cele- 
brated Author  who  has  advanced  tUs  opinicHU^  but  I 
venture  to  affirm^  that  the  grandeur  of  the  images 
which  tUs  idea  presented  to  hun  has  seduced  his 
imagination. 

^  We  have  said  enoo^  respecting  vokanos^  to  de^- 
monstrate  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  the  interior 
of  the  Earth.  As  to  granites^  they  do  not  present, 
in  the  aggregation  of  their  grains,  the  remotest  vestige 
of  the  action  erf  fire.  I  do  not  know  their  origin  ; 
but  certainly  there  is  no  foundation  for  referriag  it 
to  that  ekment,  because  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  water,  and  becaute  shells  are  not  found  in 
them*  As  this  assertion  is  destitute  of  aH  proof,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  undertake  a  refutation  of  it.  I  shaft 
qbserve,  however,  that  granites  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  production  of  fire,  on  a  comparison  with  the  lavas 
ofvolcanos;  the  difference  of  their  substances  sup^ 
poses  diffisrent  causes  in  their  formation. 

Agates, flints,  andevery  q;ieciesof  the  silex,  seem 
^obeanalogous  to  vitrifications,  from  tiieir  half-trans- 
parency, and  from  thdir  being  usuafiy  found  in  beds 
of  marie,  which  resemble  banks  oi  lime  extinguished ; 
but  these  substances  are  not  the  productioiis  of  fire. 
foac  lavas  nerer  present  any  thbg  simihir.  I  hav9 
picked  up  on  the  flinty  HBs  of  lower  Normandy 
oyster-shells  perfectly  complete,  ama^amated  with 
Uackflkots,  which  they  caO  bints.  Ibd the^e  l»sets 
been  vitrified  by  firi^  they  would  have  calcined^  or 
at  leaitf  altered  the  oystemihdBs  whkh  acBiered  to 
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dicm;  but  diesev«r€  as  aouadas  if  just  taken  out  of 
die  -mttx.  The  dielving  9eMX)ast  along  the  distt&ct 
of  CaaojL  are  formed  of  alternate  strata  of  marie  and 
tiisetSy  so  that  as  they  are  not  cut  perpendicularly, 
you  would  call  it  a  great  wall,  of  which  the  layers  had 
l»en  regubited  fay  an  Architect ;  and  with  so  much 
the  greater  appearance  of  probaUlity,  that  the  peo^ 
of  die  country  hoild  their  houses  of  the  same  mate- 
iia^  disposed  in  the  selfsame  order. 

These  banks  of  marie  are  from  one  to  two  £eet 
broad,  and  the  rows  of  ffinu  which  separate  them  are 
ihree  or  four  inches  thick.    I  have  reckoned  seventy 
or  eighty  of  such  horizontal  strata  from  the  level  of 
the  Sea  up  to  that  of  the  Land;    The  thickest  are 
vndermoBt,  and  the  mudler  a^top,  which  from  the 
sea-mark  makes  the  S4|;gregate  appear  higher  than  it 
reaOy  is :  as  if  Natture  intended  to  employ  a  certain 
degree  of  perspective  to  increase  the  apparent  devar 
tion :  but  undoubtedly  she  has  been  determined  to 
adopt  this  arrangementfromreasonsof  solidity,  which 
are  perceptible  in  all  her  Works    Now  these  banks 
of  marie  and  flint  are  filled  with  shells^  whidi  have 
undergone  no  alteration  from  the  force  of  fire,  and 
which  would  be  in  perfect  preservation,  had  not  die 
pressure  of  that  enormous  mass  broken  in  pieces  the 
largest  of  diem.    I  have  seen  fragn»^nts  extracted  of 
that  which  is  called  the  ikutlie^  which  is  found  alive 
only  in  the  In<fian  Ocean,  and  the  broken  pieces  of 
which  when  put  together  formed  a  shdl  much  more 
considerable  than  those  of  the  saime  ^edes,  which 
are  used  for  hdding  the  holy  water  in  the  church  of 
Saint<>Sulpice  at  Paris* 
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I  have  likewise  remaric^d  there^  abedof  flints  com- 
ptetelyathalgamated,  and  fbrmingasiiigle. table,  tiie 
section  of  whichroeaspt^rceptibly 'about  one  indi  thick 
by  more  than  thirty  feet  ifi  length.  .  It'sf  idepth  in  the 
diflf  I  did  not  ascertain ;  but  with  a litBcart  it  might 
be  detached  and  fashioned  into  the  most  superb  agate 
table  in  the  world!  Wherever  these  maries  and  flints 
are  founds  shells  are  likewise  found  in  great  quanti* 
ties,  so  that  aa  marie  has  been  evidently  formed  of 
their  wreck»  it  appeiirsto  'me; extremely!  f»robfiible 
that  the  flints  have  been  odiopcBed  of  thb  wry  sub- 
stance of  the  fishes  whikh  «weh^  there  inclosed^ 

This  opinion!  will  appear  less,  extraordinary,  if  we 
observe  thitt  many  oithe^iontes  d^ammon^znd  oftiingle- 
shelled  fossilisy  which  froDQ' their  fdrm  have  resisted 
the  presstfreof  the  ground,  ^xidnot  being  compressed 
by  it,  have  not  ejected,  lilce  the:  double-shelled,  the 
animal  matter  whicli  they  contained,  but  exhibit  it 
within  them  under  the  form  of  crystals,  with  which 
they  are  usually  filled,  whereas  the  two-sheDed  are 
totally  destitute  of  it. 

The  animal  substances  of  these  last,  I  presume, 
confounded  with  their  crushed  fragments,  have  form- 
ed the.di&rent  coloured  pastes  of  marble,  and  have 
communicated  to  them  the  hardness  and  polish  of 
which  these  marbles  are  susceptible.  This  substance 
presents  itself  even  in  shell-fish  when  alive,  with  the 
characters  of  agate,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  kinds 
of  mother-of-pearl,  and  among  others,  in  the  half 
transparent,  and  very  hard  knob,  which  terminates 
'what  is  called  the  karfie.  Finally,  this  stony  ^ub^ 
Stance  is  found  besides  in  land  animals  >   for  I  have 
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aeeain  Saesia:di$eggs  of  iispecks  of  the  WQo^ock, 
whfch  are.j^ighly  prized  in  tb^t  country,  not  cmly 
because^:  tfh^, we  a^gifeat  .dfilicacy  for  the,  table,  but 
b^cstujse  $lje  wJblfl$;isf ^p^^ecj  ;becoii\es  hard  as  ajflint, 
an4A¥Sf:^8(JJ>teo^4;p#s^iJ^eautif^^^^^ 

the  geometrical  imposq^Jl^j;  ^i^pgy  ^^o|)«^s^^ 
h*i?0  b5?ij^:i}gjj«Jjt84^  fe©IR:^i^fi:pf, ^e  Su^i  by  the 
mT»S^i^£fim^^.  ^^fimmaH  WW?!^  Wfi  on  the  very 

1tJ^)^)^9erf^itfe§cf3W  earriied  back 

int»*barrfj4itJl«l/Sti|l>  ,;It^>bM  i^r/jEBth  remsiijied  in 
tlfc  9tfl\«»g>fe^Swft'4i2>fctprsi^J!iWvi  but  it:is  jipt  easy 
t^i&3mm%i^qa^  ffiOl^im^S^fl^e  to  apprpjwjjjriiearer^ 
Mttdjb&t^jlt^fiWPilH3  t©^i^i^#toi|i_^e  distance. of  jj^arly 
t&jfftjrrtwaiflMllioli^  oU^dff^sf  while  no  Qoqn^t  prfe*. 
V^ts  ifc>Ir^tttiiiJj|g:,t&  ith^fl^tce  froip  which  it  set 
oisAil  iSh^iSmiiiM  }$r9^i^  a  centrifugal  force.. 
The  filbl?e  nt  the  -Earthy  ih^refpre  »iust  be  retiring 
ftooaiii.  No^k  is. alleged^ because  the Jgairth  has  a 
cQiistanli'ttodency  toward  that  LunHnary.  Jt  jcnusti 
acdbrdinglyl»ve  lost  the. teiitrifugi^  force^  which 
should  kdbexe  to  it's  very  nature,  3a  being  a^  portion 
of theSun*  /  *_  .    / 

I  could  go  on  to  swell  the  ardcle,  by  fisgrther  de- 
mohstratiiig  the  physical  impossibility  that  the  Earth 
should  contain  in  it's  bowels,  so  many  heterogeimGrus 
substances,  on  the  supposition  of  it's  being^a  iSspxtz^ 
tioa  from  a  body  so  homogeneous  as  the  Sun;  andii 
coiildmakeitappearthat  it  is  impossible  they  shduld> 
belli  any  respect  considered  as  the  wreckbf  solar 
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asdvitrifi^  substances  (if  k  be  poesifcleferu  to  havens 
an  idea  of  the  substances  from  which  light  issws), 
sedng  some  of  our  terrestrial  Efementa^siKh  asWater 
and  Fire,  are  absolutely  incompatible.  But  I  shaA 
confine  myself  to  the  refc%eratiim  asotted  to  the 
Earth,  because  the  evidence  on  fvUdi  tlus  opinion 
rests  is  level  to  die  comprehenAm  of  aH  am,  and  is 
of  importance  to  their  security. 

If  the  Earth  is  getting  colder  and  coUer,  the  Sun, 
from  which  itissaidtohavefaeen  sepsfMed^ttoatbe 
getting  cold  in  proportion;  and  the  itiMorf  d&Miliii* 
tion  of  the  heat  in  these  two  Olobes  must  l^eone 
perceptiUein  a  couneofages,  atleaitontfaesurfbee 
of  the  Earth,  in  the  e^^apdradoM^of  ^e^Seas»  in  iIm 
diminution  of  ratns^a^espec&diy  ifil9ie  suoeesiitit 
destruction  of  a  gi^ot  totaulier  (tf  phuils^  vAAdiM% 
Idfled  every  day  merely  from  the  dimiatttion  d(eio!fy 
a  few  degreesof  heat,  when  the  CUmate  is  changed 
iq)on  them.  Not  a  sm^e  pbnt,  kowerary  has  been 
lost  of  aU  those  whic^  ^;^re  baown  toC3rc6^  the «^^ 
aiKaent  oi  Botanists,  whose  heibalR<bci)er1ias.in  some 
measure  preserved  for  us.  The pbnts^debcatedixi 
song  by  Orpheus,  and  their  virtues,  vth^isf:  to  diia 
day.  'Iliere  is  not  evctti  a  sin^e  one  wiaicQi  hasiosc 
anything  of  its  andent  attitude.  The  jealous  Clytia 
still  tpomstowards  die  Sun ;  aadtberbea^qadCuieon  of 
Ilric^e,  Nmdssus,  continues  to  admiK  jdins^.^ott 

tfae»briQ}B:ofthe.£o«mtain.  

Sucharpi^he  testimonies  adduced  from  ^vegsta^ 
tile  kingdom,  respectingtfaeiunifbrmityvaiid  constancy 
of  <iie  temperature  of  the  Globe  ^  ;kt:us  examine 
those  ofthe>Huinan  Race.  IRiereaK.'^same  o£  the 
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lahabkftatsof  Switseriandy  it  isaUeged,  who  bave 
perediTeda  progretshrg  acranrtilation  cf  die  ka<m 
thdf  mounttains*  I  could  oppost  ta  this  evidence 
that  of  the  Modern  Ofaaervei^^  vfhof,  in  the  i^evof 
iogratiaj&g  thcoMelves  with  tbePnoGescf  the  Norths 
pretejad^  with  AS  little  fouo^ation,  that  the  ooldis  di- 
miniditng  tfatre^  becattse  dieae  Friaoes  harre  dioiiglht 
proper  to  cut  do\m  the  forests  Ofthek  States ;  but  I 
shall  adhere  to  the  testimony  of  the  Aoaeats,*  wh6 
could  not  possibly  intend  to  flatter  any  one  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature. 

If  the  refrigeration  of  the  Earth  is  perceptible  in 
the  life  of  one  man,  it  must  be  much  more  so  in  the 
life  of  Mankind:  now  all  the  temperattires  described 
by  the  most  andent  £Bstorians,  as  that  of  Germany 
by  Tadtus^  of  Gaul  by  Cesar^  of  Greiece  by  Plutarch, 
of  Thrace  by  Xenophon,  are  predsely  the  same  at 
this  day,  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  those  several 
Historians  wrote.  The  Book  of  Job  the  Arabian, 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Writings  of  Moses,  and  which  contains  views  of 
Nature  mudi  more  profound  than  is  generally  ima^ 
^ed,  views,  the  most  common  whereof  were  un- 
known to  us  two  centuries  ago,  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  &IKngof  the  snows  in  that  country,  that 
is,  toward  the  thirtieth  degree  of  North  Latitude. 
Mount  Lebanon,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  bears 
the  Arabian  name  of  Liban,  which  signifies  white,  on 
account  of  the  tnows  with  which  it's  summit  is  cover- 
ed all  the  year  round.  Homer  relates  that  it  snowed 
in  Ithaca  when  Ulysses  arrived  there,  which  obliged 
him  to  borrow  a  doak  of  the  good  Eumeus. 
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If,  during  a  period  of 'three  thousand  years  and 
more,  the.  cold  had  gone  on  increasing  fronr  year  to 
year  in  allithese  Climates^  their  Winters  must<now 
have  lieeh  as  long  and  as<  severe  as  ill  Greenland. 
But  Lebanon,  ^oid  the  lofty  pro^^inees  of  Asia,  have 
preserved  the  same  temperature;  The  little  Isle  of 
Ithaca  Is  still  covered  in  Winter  vrith  the  hoar  frost ; 
and  it  prodaces»'as  in  the  days  of  Tdiemachus,  the 
laweLandthe  diire^     /       / 
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STUDY  FIFTH. 


feKPLY  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  PROVIDENCE,  POUND* 
ItD  ON  THE  DISORDERS  OP  THE  VEOETABtE  tlUQ- 
POM. 

THE  Earth  is,  say  the  Objectow,  a  garden  very 
injudiciously  laid  out*  Men  of  wit,  who  never 
travelled,  have  amused  themselves  with  painting  it,  . 
when  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  as  if 
the  giants  had  been  a  fighting  in  it.    They  represent 
it*s  rivers  flowing  at  random ;   it*s  morasses  as  vast 
collections  of  mud ;  the  trees  of  it's^  forests  turned 
upside  down ;  if  s  plains  buried  under  rocks,  or  over- 
spread with  briars  or  thorns  j  all  it's  high  ways  ren- 
dered unpassable ;  all  it's  culture  the  puny  efforts 
of  human  genius.     Such  representations,  though 
picturesque,  have,  I  acknowledge,  sometimes  afflict- 
ed  me,  because  they  inspired  me  with  distrust  of  the 
Author  of  Nature.   To  no  purpose  could  it  be  sup- 
posed  that  in  other  respects  He  had  loaded  Man  with 
benefits ;  one  of  ourfirst  and  most  pressing  necessities 
had  been  overlooked,  if  He  had  neglected  to  care 
for  out  haUtation. 

The  inundations  of  rivers,  such  as  those  of  the 
Amason,  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  a  great  many  Qthers, 
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are  periodical.   They  manure  the  lands  which  they 
inundate.    It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  the  banks 
of  those  rivers  swarmed  with  populous  nations  before 
any  European  had  formed  a  settlement  there.     The 
inhabitants  derived  much  benefit  from  tkese  inunda- 
tions, partly  from  the  abundance  of  the  6sheries, 
partly  from  the  fertility  communicated  to  the  lands. 
So  far  from  considering  them  as  convulsions  of  Na- 
ture, they  received  them  as  blessings  from  Heaven^ 
just  as  the  Egyptian  prized  the  qverflowings  of  the 
Nile.     Was  it  then  a  mortifying  spectacle  to  them 
to  see  their  deep  forests  intersected  with  long  alleys 
of  water,  which  they  could  without  trouble  traverse 
in  att  directions  in  the  canoes^  axul  pick  the  fruits  at 
their  ease  I,  Nay,  certain  tribes»  such  as  tho^  of  the 
Ooonoko,  determined  by  these  accommodations, 
had  acquiiied  the  singular  habit  of  dwelling  on  the 
tops  of  trees,  aix4  of  seekiug  under  their  foSage^/like 
the  birds,  an  habitation,  and  food,  and  a  fortress. 
Whatever  may  be  in  ihis,  most  of  them   inhabited 
only  the  banks  of  the  rivers^  and  preferred  tham  to 
the  va^  deserts  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
though  not  exposed  to  inuQdation3. 

We  see  order  only  where  we  qan  see  corn  grow. 
The-habJt  which  we  have  acquired  of  confining  the 
chahnetsofourriversi  within  dike^  and  mounds,  of 
gravelUng  and  paving  our  high  roads,  of  apjdying 
the  stfai^t  line  to  the  diksys  ict  our  gardens,  and  to 
f)ur  batons.  o£  wat^,  of  ajjaaringQw  parterres,  nay, 
our  very  trees,  accustoms  us  insensibly  to  consider 
ewiy  thifig  which  dsviaJsisi  froia  ojur  Ye^l^aDgJes^,  as 
^  abandoned^  tadcmfusioni.    Bait  it  ia  ia  $i»cm  wkh 
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w}h61i  we  have  been  tampering,  that  we  frequently 
se0  ted  diBQrder.  We  set  fountains  a  playing  on  the 
€Ops^me»ntains ;  we  plant  {Poplars  and  limes  upon 
rodss^;  wt  throw  our  vineyards  into  valleys,and  raise 
ow  meadows  to  the  dedivities  of  hills. 

Let  th^se  laborious  exertions  be  relaxed  ever  so 
little,  andf  all  such  petty  levellings  will  presently  be 
confoundedunder  the  general  levelling  of  Continent^ 
and  all  thi»  culhire,  the  work  of  Man,  wiH  disappear 
before  that  of  Nature.    Our  sheets  of  water  degeile* 
rate  into  marshes ;  our  hedge-row  elms  burst  )nto 
luxuriiincy  ;  every  flower  is  choked,  evefry  avenue 
doses :  the  vegetables  natural  to  each  soil  declare 
war  against  the  strangers ;  the  starry  thistle  and  vi-^ 
gorcEos^erbascum,  itifle  under  their  broad  leaves  the 
English  short  grassy  sod;  thick  crops  of  rye-grass 
and  trefoil  gather  round  the  trees  of  Palestine ;  the 
bramble  scrambles  along  their  stem,  with  it's  priddy 
daws,  as  if  mounting  a  breach  ;  tufts*  of  nettles  take 
possession  of  the  urn  of  the  Naiads,  and  forests  of 
reeds  of  the  forges  of  Vulcan  j  greenish  scales  of 
minium  corrode  the  faces  of  our  Vehuses,  without 
paying  any  respect  to  their  beauty.  The  trees  them- 
selves lay  siege  to  the  castle;  the  wild  cherry,  the 
elm,  the  maple,  mount  upon,  it's  ridges,  plunge  their  . 
long  pivots  into  it's  lofty  pediments,  and  at  length 
obtain  the  victory  over  it's  haughty  cupolas.    Th^ 
ruins  of  a  park  no  less  merit  the  reflections  of  the 
Sage,  than  those  of  the  empire :  they  equally  demon^^ 
fltrate  how  insufficient  the  power  of  Man  is,  when 
^trugg^ing  against  that  of  Nature. 

I  have  not  had  the  felidty,  Kke  the  primitive  Navi* 
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gators>  who  discovered  uninhabited  islands,  to  cotl^ 
template  the  face  of  the  ground  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  ;  but  I  have  seen  portions  of 
it  which  had  undergone  akerations  sufficiently  ijicon- 
siderable  to  satify  me^  that  nothing  could  then  equal 
their  virgin  beauties.  They  had  produced  an  influence 
on  the  first  relations  which  were  formed  by  them^ 
and  had  difiused  over  these  a  freshness,  a  coiouring^ 
a  native  griice  inexpressible,  wMch  will  ever  distiR^ 
guish  them  to  advantage,  notwithstanding  tbdr  sim- 
plicityjfrom  the  learned  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  of  them  in  modern  times. 

To  the  influence  of  these  first  aspects  I  ascribe  the 
superior  talents  of  the  earlier  Writers  who  have 
painted  Nature,  and  the  sublime  enthusiasm  which  3/ 
Homer  and  an  Orpheus,  have  transfused  into  their 
poesy.  Among  the  Moderns,  the  Historian  of -/f«ja»'s, 
expedition^  Cooky  Batiks^  Solander^  and  some  others, 
have  described  sever ;il  of  these  natural  sites  in  the 
islands  of  Tinian,  Masso,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  Ota- 
he^te,  which  have  delighted  aB  persons  of  real  taste, 
though  these  islands  had  been  in  part  degraded  by 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards. 

I  have  seen  only  countries  frequented  by  Europeans^ 
and  desolated  by  war,  or  by  slavery  i  but  I  shall  ever 
recollect  with  pleasure  two  of  those  sites,  the  one  on^ 
this  side  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  the  other  beyond 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  North  latitude.  Notwith- 
standing my  inability^  I  am  going  to  attempt  a  sketchy 
of  these,  in  order  to  convey  as  .well  as  I  can  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  >vhich  Nature  disposes  her  pl^s  in 
Climates  so  very  opppsite. 
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The  first  was  a  part,  then  uninhabited,  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  of  fourteen  leagues  extent,which  appeared 
to  me  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  it,  though  the 
black  maroons,  who  take  refuge  ther^,  had  cut  down 
on  the  sea-shore  the  lataniers  with  which  they  fcibri* 
cate  their  huts,  and  on  the  mountains  the  palmettos, 
whose  tips  they  use  as  food,  and  the  fiannes,  of  which 
they  make  fishing-nets.  They  likewise  degrade  the 
banks  of  the  rivulets,  by  digging  out,  the  bulbous 
roots  of  the  nymphaca,  on  which  they  live,  and  even 
those  of  the  Sea,  of  which  they  eat,  without  excep- 
tion, every  species  of  the  shelly  tribes,  and  which  they 
leave  here  and  there  on  the  shore  in  great  piles  burnt 
up*  Notwithstanding  these  disorders,  that  part  of 
the  island  liad  preserved  traces  of  it's  ancient  beauty. 
Iris  perpetually  exposed  to  the  South-east  wHlnd, 
which  prevents  the  forests  that  cover  it  from  extend- 
ing quite  down  to  the  brink  of  the  Sea  ;  but  a  broad 
selvage  of  turf,  of  a  beautiful  sea-green,  whi<ih  sut*- 
rounds  it,  facilitates  the  communication  all  •  around, 
and  harmonizes  on  the  one  side  with  the  verdure  of 
the  woods,  and  on  the  other  with  the  azure  of  the 
biUows. 
'"The  view  is  thus  divided  into  two  aspects,  the  one 
presenting  land,  the  otHfer  water.'  The  land-prds- 
Jiect  J)fl=f8e)its  hills  flying  beH?fid  ^adi  other,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  wh6se  contours,  cover- 
ed with  trees  in  pyramids,  exhibit  a  majestic  profile 
on  the  vault  of  Heaven.  ,Over  these  forests  rises,  as 
it  were,  a  second  forest  of  palmettos,  which  balance 
above  the  solitary  valleys  their  long  columns,  crown- 
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ed  with  party-coloured  plumes  -of  ^almss  aod  sur- 
inounted  with  a  spir^  pesdc.    The  snountsui^  of  the 
iuterior  present  at  .a  di&tance  oval-ahaped   rockSy 
clothed  with,  great  trees,  and  pendent  Uannes,  fioat* 
inglike  drapery  by  every  breath  of  the  wind.  Ahovft 
these  riae  lofty  pinnacles,  round  which  are  contiapalLy 
poUectedthe  rainy  clouds  ;  and  when  the^  are  iUur 
jooinated  by  th.e  rays  of  the  Sufl,  you  see  the  colours 
of  the  jrainbow  painted  on  their  pe^,  and  the  rain-> 
^ater  flowing  over  their  du$ky  sides  in  brilliant  sheets 
of  cryS|taJ,  or  in  long  fillets  of  silver.    No  obstacfe 
prpyents-ypiir  perambulating  the  borders  which  em^ 
hellish  their  side^.and  their  ba^s,  for  the  rivulets 
^which  descend  from  the  mountains  present  along 
their  banks  slips  of  sand,  c^  broad  plates  of  ix)ck» 
from  which  they  have  washed  the  earth  clean  aw^% 
B^des,  they  clear  a  free  passage  from  their  source 
to  the  place  of  their  discharge,  by  undermining  the 
trees  which  would  grow  in  their  channel^  and  by  fer- 
tilizing those  which  do  grow  on  their  margin  ;  and 
they  expand  over  these  through  their  whole  coursje 
great  atches  of  verdure,  which  fly  oJ0f  in  perspective^ 
and  which  are  visible  from  the  shore  of  th^  Sea* 
The  liannes  interweave  themselves  along  the  circum- 
ference of  the  arches,  secure  their  ar/?adea  against 
the  winds,  and  decorate  them  most  beautituUy*  by 
oj^osing  to  their  foliage  other  foliages,  and  to  their 
verdure  garlands  of  glossy  flowers,  or  pods  of  various 
colours.    If  a  tree,  wasted  by  age,  Jia{yen;s  to  £aU 
down,  Nature,  which  universally  hastens  on  the  de- 
struction of  all  useless  beings,  covers  it's  trunk  with 
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»aiden4iair  of  the  mest  beautHtilgireen,  attd<5tgari« 
undnfeted  \vith  yellow,  saffiron,  and  purple,  Which 
foedcmitV^ik 

Toward  thie  feea  side,  the  turf  which  borders'  th^ 
island  is  up  and  down  sowed  with  thickets  of  lata- 
ifier,  wbd^  pahns,  formed into  a  fan,  and  attached  tb 
piiam membranes,  radiate  in  the  airlik^  sormany  Ver- 
dant «itts*    These  htaniers  advance  even  into-  the 
Sea,  on  the  capes  of  the  island,  with  tfee  landfd'wli 
which  inhabit  them  ;  while  the  small  bays,  swarming 
.^th  multitudes  of  sea-fowl  which  swim  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  which  are  paved,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  with  madrepores  of  the  colour  oiP  the 
peach-blossom ;  the  black  rocks  covered  \dth  rose- 
coloured  nerits,  and  shells  of  every  kind,  penetrate 
fMO  the  island,  and  reflect,  like  so  many  mirrors,  afli 
the  objects  of  the  Land  and  of  the  Heavens.    You 
^KToukt  Imagine  that  you  saw  the  birds  flyiiig  in  the 
water,  and  the  fishes  swimming  among  the  trees,  and 
you  would  be  tempted  to  say.  Here  is  the  marriage 
t>f  Terra  and  Oceanusy  who  thus  blend  and  confound  , 
theii^  domains. 

ft  tlie  greatest  part  even  of  uninhabited  islands 
lying  between  the  Tropics,  when  the  discovery  of 
-them  was  made,  the  banks  of  sand  which  surround 
ihe^  wore  found  to  be  filled  with  turtle,  which  came 
hither  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  widi  the  ^ariet  fla- 
mingos, which,  as  they  bit  on  their  nests,  resemble 
burning  torches.    They  had  besides,  a  border  of 
mangliers,  covered  with  oysters,  which  opposed 
their  floating  foliage  to  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
and  of  cocoa-trees  loaded-  with  fruit,  which  ad- 
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yaincing  into  tht  v^iy  sea  along  the  breakers,  pte« 
sented  to  the  mariner's  eye,  the  aspect  of  a  city  with, 
it's  ramparts  and  it's  avenues,  ai^d  announced  to 
th^m  from  afar  the  asylum  prepared  for  them  by  the 
(jo4  of  the  Seas*  These  di£Ferent  kinds  of  beauty 
piust  have  been  common  to  the  Isle  of  France,  with 
many  other  islands,  and  were  in  all  probability  de« 
Stroyed  by  the  craving  necessities  of  the  first  mariners 
who  landed  upon  them.  Such  is  the  very  imperfect 
representatiou  of  a  country,  the  Climate  of  which, 
according  to  ancient  Philosophers,  was  uninhaHtaUe^ 
and  the  soil  of  which  modern  I%ilosophers  cc^asider 
^  a  scum  of  the  Ocean»  or  of  volcanos. 

The  second  rural  scenery,  which  I  surveyed  with, 
rapture,  and  of  which  I  am  going  to  attempt  a  de« 
8cription>  was  in  Russian  Finland,  when  I  was  ea^ 
ployed,  in  1764, on  a  visitation  of  it's  fortresses  with 
the  Generals  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,^  in  which  I 
then  served.  We  were  travelling  between  Swedan 
and  Russia,  through  a  country  so  little  frequented,,^ 
that  the  first  had  encroached  on  the  great  line  of  d^ 
markation  which  separates  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
gountriest  It  wa§  impossible  to  get  through  in  a  car^ 
riage,  and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
the  country  people  to  cut  down  the  trees,  that  our 
equipages  might  follow  us,  We  were  able,  however, 
to  penetrate  in  every  direction  on  fpQt,  and  fre- 
quently on  horseback,  though  ve  were  .  obliged  to 
inspect  the  windings,  the  summits,  and  the  smallest 
recesses  of  a  great  number  of  rocks,  in  order  to  as-» 
certain  their  natural  capability  of  defence,  and 
though  Finland  is  so  covered  with  these,  that  ancient 
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iSeographers  have  given  it  the  surname  of  LafiidMt 
(stony)..,  :   .  \^ 

Not  only  are  these  rocks  scattered  about  in  great 
blocks  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  vaUeySt 
and  entire  hiUs^  are  there  in  many  places  formed  of 
>  single  mass  of  solid  rock.    This  rock  is  a  soft  gra- 
jaite  which  exfoliate$^  and  whose  scurf  fertilizes  the 
plants,  at  the  ^me  time  that  the  enormous  mass  shd* 
ters  them  froin.the  Nprtli-wind,  and  reflects-on  them 
Jthe  rays,  of  the  Sun,  by  their  curves  and  the  particles 
of  mic^  with  which  it  is  filled.   The  bottoms  of  these 
valleys  were  skirted  with  long  borders  of  meadowy 
which  every  whef^  facilitate  the  communication. 
At  the  places  where  they  wefe  pure  Jfpck,  a$  in  their 
original  statQ,  they  were  covered  with  a  (ribnt,  called 
hy  the  mAy^Kht^va,  which  thrives  on  the  rock. 
][t  comes  put  of  the  clefts,  and  seldom  rises  higher 
than  a  foot  and  a  half;  but  it  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  extends  far  and  wide.   It's  leaves  and  ver^ 
dure  resemble  those  of  the  box,  and  it's  boughs  are 
Joaded  with  a  red  berry,  good  to  eat,  resembling  the 
^^trawberry, 

llie  fir,  the  birch,  and  the  service-tree  vegetated 
wonderfully  well  on  the  sides  of  those  hiUs,  though 
in  maiiy  places  they  found  scarcely  earth  sufficient  in 
which  to  ipsert  their  i*oots.  The  summits  of  most 
pi  them  were  rounded  in  the  form  pf  a  scull-cap,  and 
jrendered  quite  glistering  by  the  water  which  ooz^d 
^ross  the  long  crevices  that  furrowed  them.  Many 
of  these  sc\4tcaps  were  perfectly,  bare^  and  so  slip- 
.pery,  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  over  them.  They 
were  growned  roiind  and  round  with  a  broad  belt 
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moss  of  aft  emerald  green,  out  of  whtdi  started  here 
and  there  aa  infinite  mimber  of  mushrooms  of  eyery- 
Ibrm,  and  of  eviery  colour.  Some  of  them  were  shaped 
like  large  scarlet-coloured  tweeMr-^cases^studdedwiA 
^ts  of  white ;  others  were  orange<:ok>ured  and 
formed  like  a  parasol  j  others  yellow  as  safiron,  and 
of  the  oblong  fwm  of  an  egg.  Some  Vs^ere  of  the 
purest  white,  and  so  well  rounded,  that  you  would 
have  taken  them  for  ivory  draughts-men. 

These  mosses  and  mushrooms  spread  along  the 
threads  of  water  which  flowed  from  the  summits  of 
the  rocky  hills,  extending  in  long  raytf  across  the 
woods  with  which  their  sides  Were  covered,  and  pro- 
ceeded to^'rt  their  extremities,  tBl  they  vaere  con- 
founded with  a  ihukitude  of  Strawben^  atid  rasp- 
berry plants.  Nature,  to  indemnify  tWs<J6untiry  for 
the  scarcity  of  apparent  flowers  to  please  the  eye,  of 
which  it  produces  but  few,  has  bestowed  their  per^- 
fumes  on  scJveral  plants,  such  as  the  calamus  aroma- 
ticttSy  thebirch  which  in  Spring  exhales  a  kind  of 
odour  of  roses,  and  the  fir,  the  apple  of  which  is 
sweet-scented-  She  has,  in  like  manner,  diffiised 
the  colours  of  flowers  the  most  agreeable,  and  the 
most  brilliant,  on  the  most  common  of  vegetables, 
such  as  en  the  cones  of  the  larch,  which  are  of  ia 
besutiful  violet,  on  the  scarlet  grains  of  the  sorb- 
apple,  on  mosses  and  mushrooms,  and  even  on  tur- 
nipradishes. 

On  the  subject  of  this  last  vegetable,  hear  what 
the  accurate  Corneille  le  Bruyn  says,  in  his  Voya^ 
to  Archangel:*   ^*  Durmg  our  residence  among 
♦  Vol.  iii.  p..21. 
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^^t^bM^XthB^Semmbies\  they  brou^t  U6  sevenl 
^  sorts  of  tara^9  of  various  colours,  and  ^^stremelf 
**  beauti&l.   Some  of  them  were  violet  coiouredi 
**  Uke  our  plumbs^  P^Y^  white,  yellowish,  all  of 
*'  them  streaked  with  red,  Kke  vermiliion,  or  the 
*^  finest  laca,  and  as  grateful  to  the  eye  as  a  pink.     I 
*'  panted  a^ne  of  them  on  paper  in  water  cdours, 
*'  and  3ent  part  to  Hdlaftd,  in  a  box  filled  with  dry 
*^  sand,  to  one  of  my  friends,  who  is  -fond  of  suck 
^*  curiosities.  I  carried  those  which  I  had  painted  to 
*'  Archangel,  where  no  one  would  believe  they  were 
*•  pqpied  jrftiGjr  Nature,  till  I  produced  the  tumipi 
^^  themselves  t  a  proof  that  no  great  attention  is  paid 
^  there  to  the  rarest  and  most  curious  productions  of 
^*  Nature/' 

I  take  those  turnips  to  be  of  the  radish  sort,  th^ 
bulbof  which  grows  above  ground.  At  least  I  pre- 
sume so,  from  the  drawing  itself  of  CorneiUe  le  Bruyn^ 
and  from  having  seen  such  in  Finland ;  they  are  in  a 
taste  superior  to  that  of  our  colewort,  and  have  a 
flavour  similar  to  the  artichoke  bottom*   I  have  pro- 
duced these  testimonieS'Of  al^inter,  and  thatPaintet 
a  Dutchman,  respecting  the  beauty  of  those  coloured 
vegetables,  to  correct    the  prejudice  with  which 
80  many  are  hurried  away,  that  in  the  Indies  only 
the  Sun  gives  a  magnificent  colouring  to  plants* 
But  uDthing,  in   my  opinion,  equals  the  beautiful 
green  of  the  plants  of  the  North,  especially  in  the 
Spring.    I  have  frequently  admired,  in  particular, 
^at  of  the  birch,  of  the  turf,  and  of  the  mosses, 
some  of  which  ajre  glazed  with  violet  and  purple. 
The  solemn  firs  themselves,  th^n  burst  into  festoons 
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^  the  most  delicate  green ;  andwheit  thejr  cdme  to 
throw  from  the  extremity  of  their  branches  the  yel- 
low tufts  of  stamina,  they  appear  like  vast  pyramids, 
loaded  all  over  with  little  lamps. 

We  encountered  no  obstacle  in  traversmg  their 
forests.  Sometimes  there  lay  in  the  way  an  aged 
birch,  laid  low  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  internally 
consumed  by  the  worm ;  but  in  stepping  on  the  rind, 
it  supports  you  like  a  piece  of  thick  leather.  The 
(WOod  of  these  birches  decays  very  hsty  and  their 
Wk,  which  no  huniidity.  is  able  to  corrupt,  is  car, 
jied  away,  on  the  mdting  of  the  snows,  into  the 
lakes,  where  it  swims  about  all  in  one  piece.  As  to 
the  te,  when  they  fall,  humidity  and  the  mosses  con- 
sume them  in  a  very  little  time.  This  country  is  in- 
tersected with  great  lakes,  which  every  where  pre* 
^nt  new  means  of  communication,  as  they  penetrate 
far  into  the  land  by  their  branching  gulfs,  and  exhi- 
bit a  new  species  of  beauty,  by  reflecting  in  their 
still  waters  the  openings  of  the  valleys,  the  mossy 
hills,  and  the  pendent  firs  bending  from  the  pro- 
montories over  their  shores. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  describe  the  hospita- 
ble reception  which  we  found  in  the  solitary  mansions 
of  those  northern  regions.  Their  masters  exerted 
themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  detain  \h  among 
them  for  many  days  together.  They  sent  to  the  dis. 
tance  of  ten,  of  fifteen  leagues^  invitations  to  their 
^ends  and  relations,  to  come  and  assist  them  to  en- 
tertain us.  The  days  and  the  nights  passed  away  in 
dancing  and  festivity.  In  the  cities,  the  prindpal  in- 
habitants regaled  us  by  turns,  Amt^t  this  hospitable 
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coQi^^afity,  "We  made  the  tout  of  the  dties  of  poor  > 
Finland,  Wiburg,  Villemanstrand,  Frederickshamy* 
Nislot,  and  several  others*  '  The  castle  o£  this  last 
town  is  situated  on  a  rock  at  the  discharge  of  Lake' 
Kiemen,  urhich  surrounds  it  with  two  Cataracts*' 
From  it*s  {^tforms  you  perceive  the  vast  extent  of* 
that  lake.  We  dined  in  one  of  it's  four  towers,  in  a' 
small  apartment  illuminated  by  windows  like  gun- 
ports,  k  is  the  very  apartment  in  which  the  unfor*' 
tunate  Ivan  was  so  long  confined,  who  descended' 
from  the  Throne  of  the  Russian  Empire,  at  the  age  jcrf 
two  years  and  a  half.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
expatiate  on  the  influence  which  moral  ideas  naay 
diffuse  over  Landscapes* 

Plants  then  are  not  scattered  about  at  random  over 
the  Earth ;  and  though  nothing  has  been  hitherta 
said  respecting  their  general  arrangement  in  different 
Climates,  this  simple  sketch  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate, that  there  is  order  in  their  combination.  If  we 
examine,  in  fike  manner,  however  superficially,  their 
expansion,  their  attitude,  their  magnitude,  and  pro- 
portions, we  shall  find  that  there  is  as  much  harmony 
in  the  aggregation  of  the  parts,  as  in  that  of  their, 
species.  It  is  impossible  in  any  one  respect  to  con- 
sider  them  as  mere  mechanical  productions  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  dryness  and  humidity.  Our  scientific 
Systems  have  broiight  us  back  precisely  to  the  opi- 
nions which  precipitated  barbarous  Nations  into  ido- 
latry, as  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  perfection  of  our. 
illuminatioil  should  be  the  re-commencement;  and 
return  of  our  darkness  ;  conformably  to  the  well; 
grounded  censure  of  the  Author  of  the  Book  of  "^s- 
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dom :  ^ut  ignem,  aid  sfimiitm,  aut  ekaittifH  aSrem^ 
OMt  gyrum  stdlanwu  ^ow  mmiojn  aqtam^  au$  soUm  Qs^ 
ttmam,  re(J9res  crbh  terrarwm  Decs  pufaoituf^  .•  ^ 
^  They  could  not  out  o£the  good  things  that  are 
^  seca  know  him  that,  is ;.  neither^  by  consideriHg 
^  the  wotts,  did  they  acknowledge  the  Work-mas* 
*^  ter :  but  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind,  or  »w^  air, 
*^  or  the  dr<:le  of  the  statSi,  or  the  violent  water,  or 
^  the  lights  of  Heaven,  to  be  the  Gods  which^  govern 
«thewcrki." 

AIL  these  physical  causes  united  could  not  have  de- 
termined the  port  of  one  single  moss.     In  order  to 
be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  begin  with  examining 
the  circulation  of  plants.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  an 
Indubitable  principle,  that  their  saps  ascend  through 
the  wood,  and  re-descend  through  the  rind.    To  the 
experiments  which  have  been  detailed  in  proof,I  shall 
e|^)08e  only  the  instance  *of  a  great  chestnut* tree,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  near  the  terrace  of  the 
EeuiU^nts,  which  for  twent)'  years  past  has  had  no 
bark  round  it's  upper  part,  and  which  nevertheless 
b  ia  perfect  vigour.     Many  elms  on  the  Boulevards 
are.  in  the  same  state.     On  the  other  hand^  we  have 
seen  old  hollowed  willows  which  have  not  a  bit  of 
good  wood  left.    Besides,  how  is  it  possible  to  ap- 
ply this  principle,  of  vegetation  to  a  multitude  of 
plants,  some  of  which  are  composed  entirely  of  tubes> 
and  to  others  which  have  no  rind>  being  enclosed 
only  in*  dry  pellicles  ? 

.  ■   Neither  is  there  more  truth  in  the  supposition 
that  they  rise  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  that  to 

*  Wisdom  of  Solomotti  chap.  m.  Veh  % 
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tWsdirectioatheyarpdetermiiipd  by  the  action  of 
cohiams  of  ain  Some,  it  m^st  be  allowed,  do  follow     , 
this  directio|i^  as  the  &,  the  i^^lk  of  cornj,  Ae  reed^ 
But  a  much  greater .  aumW  deviate  from  it,  suth 
as  creepjag  ^aots  of  ^very  species,  vines,  liannes, 
Freoch4)eains,  and  many  others.     Others  ascend  v^* 
tically,  and  halving  arrived  at  a  certain  height^  in 
a^air  perfectly  unobstructed,  fork  off  in  various 
tiers,  and  send  out  their  branches  horizontally^  as 
the  af^le-tree  ^  or  incKne  them  toward  the  Earthi 
lijcq  firs ;  or  hollow  theto  in  form  of  a  cup,  like  the 
sassafras ;  or  round  them  into  a  mushroom's  head> 
iik<s  the  pine;  or  straighten  them  into  a  pyramid, 
like  the  poplar :  or  roll  them  as  wool  on  the  dista£^ 
like 'the.  cypress  j  or  let  them  float  at  the  discretioa 
of  the  winds,  Uke  the  birch, 
.  AU  these  attitudes  may  be  seen  under  the  same 
l^earingof  the  wind.    Nay,  there  ar^  some  which 
assume  fcxrmjj  that  all  the  art  of  the  gardener  could 
hardly  impress  upon  them*   Such  is  the  badamier  of 
tlie  Indies^  which  grows  up  into  the  form  of  a  pyra^ 
njid,  andbears  it  divided  into  stories,  like  the  king  of 
tjbe  chess-board.    There  are  plants  uncommonly  vir 
gorous  which,  far  from  pursuing  the  vertical  linei^ 
recede  from  it  the  very  moment  they  get  abova 
ground.  Such  is  the  false  potatoe  of  India^  which 
loves  to  crawl  along  the  sand  of  the  shores  in  hp^ 
countries,  covering  whole  acres.in  it'sprogi^ss.  Such, 
too,  is  the  ratan  of  China,  which  frequently  growa 
in  similar  situations.  These  ^ants  do  not  ^rawl  &om 
\¥eakness.    The  sdons  of  the  ratap  are  sp.slivos^g, 
that  the  Chinese  make  cordage  of  theqsk  for  ^ei| 
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dupping;  and  when  they  are  on  the  grountl,  ttey 
serve  as  a  trap  for  the  deer,  who  find  it  impossible^ 
with  all  their  force,  tatJisengage  themselves.  They 
are  nets  spread  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 

I  shoxild  never  have  done  were  I  torian  over  ever 
so  hastily  the  different  ports  of  vegetables  ;  what  I 
have  said  is  evidence  sufficient,  that  there  is  not  z 
single  one  whose  direction  is  determined  by  the  ver- 
tical column  of  the  air.     This  error  has  gained  cur-^ 
rency,  from  it's  being  taken  for  granted  that  plants 
affected  the  greatest  volume  of  ^r ;  arid  this  er* 
ror  in  Physics  has  produced  another  in  Geometry  j 
for  on  this  supposition  they  must  aH  predpitate 
themselves  to  the  Horizon,  because  there  the  column 
of  air  is  more  considerable  than  in  the  21enith.     We 
must,  in  like  manner,  reject  the  consequences  which 
have  been  deduced  from  it,  and  laid  down  as  prin- 
ciples of  Jurisprudence  for  the  division  of  lands  in 
cur  boasted  mathematical  treatises ;   such  is  the  fol- 
lowing,  T/iat  no  more  wood^  or  com^  or  grasSf  can 
^row  ufion  the  declivities  of  a  mountain^  than  what 
would  grow  on  the  area  of  it's  basis.    There  is  not 
a  wood.cutter,  nor  hay-maker  in  the  world,  who 
could  not  demonstrate  the  contrary  from  his  expe- 
rience. 

Flahts,  it  has  been  ssdd,  are  mechanical  bodies. 
Well,  then,  try  to  construct  a  body  so  slim,  so  ten- 
der, so  fragile,  as  that  of  a  leaf,  which  shall  for 
whol^  years  resist  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  keenest: 
frost,  the  most  ardent  Sun.  A  spirit  of  life,  inde- 
pendent of  all  Latitudes,  governs  plants,  preserves 
theM,  re- produces  them.    They  repair  the  injuries 
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which  they  may  have  sustained,  and  skin  over  their 
wounds  with  a  new  rind.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  crumbled  into  powder, ;  but  the  grasses  which 
clothed  the  soil  while  the  Pharaohs  filled  the  throne 
subsist  to  this  day.  How  many  Greek  and  Roman 
sepulchral  monuments,  the  stones  of  which  were  ri- 
vetted  with  iron,  have  one  after  another  disappeared ! 
Nothing  remains  around  their  ruins,  except  the  cy- 
presses which  shaded  them ! 

It  is  the  Sun,  say  they,  who  gives  existence  to  ve- 
getaUes,  aiid  who  maintains  that  existence.  But  that 
great  ageiit  of  Nature,  all-powerful  as  he  is,  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  only  determining  cause 
'even  of  their  expansion.    If  his  heat  invites  most 
of  those  of  our  Climates  to  open  their  flowers,  it 
obliges  others  to  shut  them.    Such  are,  of  this  last 
description^  the  great  nightshade  of  Peru,  and  the 
arbor  tristis  (the  sad  tree)  of  the  Moluccas,  which 
flower  only  in  the  night-time.    Nay,  his  remoteness 
from  our  Hemisphere  does  not  destroy  in  it  thef 
power  of  Nature.     At  that  season  vegetate  most  of 
the  mosses  which  clothe  the  rocks  mth  an  emerald- 
coloured  green  j  and  then  the  trunks  of  trees  cover 
themselves  in  humid  situations  with  plants  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  called  Minium  and  Lichen^ 
which  give  them  the  appearance  in  frosty  weather 
of  columns  of  green  bronze.     These  vegetations,  in 
the  severity  of  Winter,  overturn  all  our  reasonings 
respecting  the  universal  effects  of  heat,  as  plants  of 
an  organization  so  extremely  delicate  seem  to  need, 
in  order  to  their  expansion,  a  temperature  the  most 
gentle. 

Vol.  I.  R  Again, 
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Agaki,  th&  fall  ^f  the  lenf iks^  whicJi  ive  hwe 
been  tai^ht  to  consider  as  an  eSkct  oE  the  Svn'e 
abfie&ae,isnotoccasiQfied  by  tbeccdd.  Iftfepakn 
vataifiB  it*s  (diagt  all  the  year  round  in  the  5«ddi, 
the  fir  is  equally  an  evergfjeen  in  the  North.  The 
birch,  it  4s  true,  the  lardi,  and  seveni  other  qpeobs 
of  trees^  shed^hek  leaves  in  sonhem  Glimstesy  on 
the  approach  of  VJint^  ;  but  a  stsibir  ifepiBdation 
is  likewise  made  on  other  tnees  to  ihe  Scnthwracd. 
It  isthe  resiuQus  AibfitaoGev^^  are  told  jiwhich  pre- 
aer^^Mlhe  foliage  of  the  6r  inthelfomhi  huiliie 
kit:h,  which  is  likewise  a  resijBrtHis  ;plaiit^  isalri{i|»i 
of  it's  verdure  m  Winter;  wheieasiihe^na,  the 
ivy,  the  [privet,  and  mtny  <otber  species*  wlach  ave 
not  ce^nous,  <)ontinuewith  vsanfidlfieniuiieat  M 
seasons. 

Without  having  recourse  Hta  fnechanicsd  oausss, 
the  efiecte  of  which  alway^s  contf^adict  themsekes 
whenever  you  atteuf  pt  to  .geueralijse  ithem^  ¥/hy 
not  reccgnlze,  in  these  -varieties  of  megestation,  Ikfae 
steady  and  uniform  disecti^sh  of  a  Providence  ?  XbU: 
Brovidence  has  assigned  to  the  Souch^ees  alwa}^ 
green^  and  has  xJothed  them  -wilh  ;a  briGvad  f<klkge^to 
shelter  the  anij^alxreadon  hem  tim  heat  :In  :8n- 
other  respect,  likewise,  have  theanliwls  of  hot  cU* 
mates  been  tenderly  ^i(;axed  for,  in  being  laravided 
with  clothing  dexuided  of  ha^*^  .Goaseupwtly  Mght 
;ind  cool }  and  in  having  .their  Jiabitsitimi^  jgpEki^fmhi^ 
'with.gseen  fernSiandiianiiesj»^ver  ^eshaadiditifrcfiw- 
£ortable.  Neither  h«^  honnitHul  Nature  vf^^etctd 
the  animals  of  the  North.  :She  has4pi»a^  as  la.rpof 
over  their  heads  the  evergreen  firs,  whose  lo%^2md 
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titlte)ipyt»ii»d»«^9ff  the  snp^^o^  ^bm  tqqta, 
and  wb0a«  lipjifcbe^  ars  ^  ^ell  l^rm^^  ypfh  lopg 

qii.tIi«g|COUMi,inpi^n)^  pl«^  pori^it^  ^  Ipp^i? 
tiiidk)Uf3»  iwdthe^»iL44i7l^y^^flfi9PfJt^!e^. 
vhich  M  ^efib«lx  aJ:  ^  ^Dprop^^  «^  ^^«  l^f^^^^i^i^ 

namirfjF,  i^ifi  i^ruits  of  .the*  very  ff pps  wV»cl>]^ye  t^ 
ai^yed  jMt  fuil  vumtitY-  T9  tjii^  ^  |^  «4d^y 
Mr^  suid  dJiese,  tb#  9«tf:l$jt  i^v^^  ^  |^e  Sj^j^iZHisIf | 

same  £r  a  lAdgimgt  fooii,  ;mi4  ^e  in^^jos  j^^  f^ifs^iif 

ferred  on  the  animals  of  the  If  Q^,i9lhf  ^9^^i|l9g^ 
tfawD  ivit^  ^r§i  gfi0»«»^pf  jyof^  f|i3t4 1^^  jjltiir, 

wer^  Hfotowii^s,  jsn^p  poosidet  .<l^  fe^r  pf  ;«g©^ 
^  a  epsdea  of  veget^tdjb  if  $>  ^t  p^  fip  gftSo;^  l^r 
ti^  growsA  and  idsay,  >f/(»B  *l;i/e  iTV?»f ofi?  c^  ^. 
'i^y.piM(tfiDdtosui90Clt.tj)e»r^^g}9i^t)^f  in^iofi^ 
^  |i^  iuunan^abr  a^d>«u:d>  )v))ic}i  gjre^  raiSf^y  ^ 
Sujo>ma>.  Jm  (  KKOttld.j^  Xh/ii^f  k^W  H  PW^  ^ 
l^ijtMit!tn.c«4d£9u^trl^  har4«9,  wMi^  'm  ^fifP9»^ 

Eefdy,ifc  is  ]^  interoaJi  ibcjal:  sfxlwix  body,  w<7<^i|ie^ 

Ipqr  tibe  ef tftnui  aotioD.  of  jJm  cold*  .JSffiof^  f^odu^ 

du»  wdodefAil-j^iAiuMn^aaQ.  « 
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'  This  is  all  very  well.  But  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  objecting,  that  cold  does  not  produce  this 
effect  on  the  human  beard  and  hair^  for  it  retards 
their  growth ;  that  besides,  in  the  case  of  animals  on 
MrhichPrbvidencebestowsadothingpeculiarly  warm, 
the  hair  is  much  Icmger  and  thicker  on  those  parts  of 
their  body  that  have  the  least  naturalheat,  such  as  the 
tail,  which  is  very  bushy  in  horses,  martens,  foxes, 
and  wolves ;  that  this  hair  is  short  and  thick  on  the 
parts  which  havfe  most  natural  heat,  as  the  belly. 
Their  backs,  their  ears,  and  frequently  their  very 
paws,  are  the  parts  most  amply  furnished  with  hair. 
But  I  satisfy  myself  with  merely  proposing  this  last 
objection }  the  external  and  internal  heat  of  an  Afri- 
<:an  lion  ought  surely  to  be  at  least  as  ardent  as  that 
of  a  Siberian  wolf}  whence  is  it  then  that  the  first 
is  smooth,  as  if  newly  shaven,  whereas  the  other  is 
sl^agged  up  to  the  eyes  ? 

The  cold,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  of  vegetation,  is  as 
lieceflisary  to  certain  plants  as  heat  is  to  others.  If 
those  of  the  South  could  not  thrive  in  the  North, 
those  of  the  North  would  not  succeed  better  in  the 
South.  The  Putch  have  made  many  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  the  fir  grow  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
order  to  find  a  supply  of  ship-masts,  which  sell  at  a 
very  high  price  in  India.  Many  planters  in  the  Isle 
of  France  have  made  attempts  equally  fruidess  to 
rabe  in  that  islatid  the  lavender,  the  daisy,  the  videt, 
and  other  plants  of  our  temperate  climate.  Alexan- 
der, who  ^ansq^Ianted  whole  nations  at  his  pleasure, 
40uld  npt,  with  all  his  efibrts,  make  t^  ivy  of  Greece 

to 
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to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,*^  though  he  was 
very  ambitious  of  acting  in  India  the  character  dt 
Bacchus  in  complete  style.  ..};... 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  it  imght  beposstble 
to  succeed  in  effecting  those  vegetable  tjfansmigrap. 
tions,  by  employing  ice  in  the  South  for. the  propa- 
gation of  the  plants  of  hot  cHmates*    I  do  not  beUeve. 
there  is  a  single  spot  on  the  Globe  in  which  we  could 
not,  with  a  little  address  and  industry;  prboirelce 
as  easily  as  we  can  procure  salt.    In  the  whole  c6urjb 
of  my  travels,  I  have  never  met  with  a  twiperature 
more  sultry  than  that  of  the  island  of  Malta,  thought 
have  twice  ncrossed  the  line,  and  have  pa^ed )»  const*: 
derable  part  of  my  life  in  the  Isle  of  frasice^  where 
theSqn  is  vertioed  twice  a  y^ur.    The  soil  of  Msdta> 
consistsof  tittle  hiHs  of  white  stone,  which  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  with  so  much  force,  that  the.  eye* 
sight  1$  sensibly  affected  by  it ;  and  when. the  wind 
from  Africa,  known  by  the  name  of  Syroco^  which: 
issues  from  the  sands  of  Zara^  on  it*s  way  to  melt  the 
ices  dE  the  Norths  comes  to  pass  over  that  Islaund, 
the  air  is  as  hot  as  the  breath  of  an  oven.    I  recol-> 
lect  at  that  season  a  figure  of  Neptune  in  broiize  oh 
the  sea^shore^  the  ifietal  of  wkich  was  heated  to  such 
a  degree  that  you  could  scarcely  apply  your  hand  to 
it.    They,  however,  imported  into  the, island  snow 
from  Mount  Etna,  which  is  sixty  leagues  distant ; 
they  kept  it  for  months  together,  laid  on  straw  iki 
vaults,  and  it  wasi  to  be  bought  for  a  farthing  a  pound 
weight,  even  when  farmed  out.    Since  then  it  is 
possible  to  h^ve  ice  in  Malta  during  the  I^pg-Daya^ 

*  Sec  Piiiurch  and  Plinjr*    .        ,  ^ 
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Itlnnkit  migbtbeprocvM  iff  HWtf  fitfiaittrf  «^tktf 
©iobe.  Nature  b«^des)  is  wi  have  seti^^  mOA^O^ 
icy  mountuns  in  the  vidnity  c^  hot  t5iintHd$<  t 
«Atf  jpsrhd^  be  h6U  tepr(mhed  \Ath  Indk^t^  ihe 
wKB»m  of  ptoMotfng  th«  iitcf ^le  tf  lutciir^  i  bm.  fa 
tke  oDmaioinlcy  now  Vtvi  only  on  the  tuitify  of  thd 
rich,  my  si^e^od  nuy  ieitd  toprtHtiote  at  tejttl^ 
^tnisiaB  df  the  ade&ciei  of  Katnte^ 

So  fo  ii  coU  frcta  being  the  duefiiy  &f  aitt  pbAtii 
tint  k  2!liii  ifaeKofth  ^e  ted  forat»  ttf  &d  biBelt 
gMR^t^^  md  of  the  granest  estntt  b  the  Wdrld.  tt 
k  btdy  iftthe  fodt  df  ^e#«feHial  stioiMtif  Mewit  hs* 
hmnsa  dAt  die  witic,  the  yi)^  dt  Vege«^«t  iii€&  In 
aii  hift  BMjest^.  Ute  ifit  which  is^nittttih^t^Cf 
grtot6st  trde  of oiir  forestsi  anivetit  i  jfradiglcRtt  sisKii 
oidy  on  icy  tndantaim^  itdiAiiA  idA  tsUftiit^  ^ 
Norway  aftd  Russia.  Fliny  tellk  us,  that  tlii  Itrfett 
l^ece  of  thnber  ^hStch  liad  eVerbeen  xl^H  tft  Rdtioe^ 
vptoUstinie^Wu  av«stldg  t^  &a  h«tt^bp^afi4 
Mi^eiity  feet  long}  itidt\fofe^  9^nM«  at  ueih  eucbi 
^ddchTlbiriiis  had  canvfeftd  fipom  A«  edd  ihottfl« 
tiktt  of  VokoHfto  in  PiedknoAt  and  wblth  Nero  enw 
fiioyed  in  ids  anqdilthdatre.  iTdit  may  jildg^,  s^y^ 
bb,  whit  iBtt«t  have  tteiA  thehe^t  of  tii9  (^  as  it 
greVir>  trfaefi  a  oittit^of  ik  had  tttch  dKtnei^oha. 
HotveVW)  96  { iMi^vie  th^  i^y  mo^ft  ti&aim  feet^ 
whidi  ke  of  th«e  &fm  ^tm^on  Wi&  duiMi  of  tbd 
iQuneiWemiiit  iubtHietfiE^ifith&edaMireuieiitabuat 
i  twelfth  put  fiHfty»  He  iqttO«^9  li«H<$^  thu  fir 
fliatt  of  the  wm  wMch  bt^^t  fH^m  Ggyft  U}^«Jb«« 
Us|t  that  OiHg«]si«^«l  io  W  tfet  \ip  iH  ^e  Vaiii^ 
tim  mast  was  foati^tI!ttiy^t6til-€iltnference.  I  luiow 
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3Mf  wliefe  ii  ml^t  have  gi^ewn.  Bbt  F  i»7^f  haxne 
ssetif  firs  in  RuMa,  compstfed  to  ^falcfi!  ^K)se  ef  our 
texDpeniftc  dbutes  are  mere  twigSi  Among  olhers 
1  rettiettdS)er  to  have  s6M,  between  I^fersbor^  afid 
Moscow,  two  logs  which  exi^eded  in  s^iie  the  largest 
ofoorni^e»fordh^s  of  war/ though  these  condsit  of 
se^ei^at  piecesw  Thef  were  cut  from  the  same  free, 
and  senredf  as  mounciftg  blodts  at  (he  gate  €^  a  pesh 
BMtfH  lifm-yard  The  b^ats  winch  convey  prorl- 
5lon»  firom  I^e  Ladoga  to  Fetersburg  are  not  muiflfi 
flftiafief  than  those  which  ply  between  Ronen  and 
l^ffis.  They  are  constructed  of  fir  phnks  JFrom  two 
^lhr«e  inches  thick,  sometinres  two  feet  bi^ad,  and 
KThose  length  is  that  of  the  whole  barge*  The  Rns^ 
Sm,  carpeniers  of  the  cantons  wh^e  they  are  buHt, 
make  onty  a  s»ngk  jS&nk  out  of  one  tree,  timber 
bek^  fai  tueh  ^enty  diere»  that  they  do  not  take  the 
tcmtM  tosaw  it. 

Before  J  had  ttaTefled  into  northern  countries,  I 
took  it  fbr  granted,  in  ccm^ormky  to  the  laws  of  our 
Fliysics^  that  theearth  m^s/t  there  bestripped  ofe^rery 
thing  tike  vegetation  by  the  rigor  of  the  coki.  I 
was  r^ty  much  astonished  to  &id  there  die  largest 
trees  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  growing  so  near 
each  ochtr,  that  a  squirret  could  eas^  scamper  over 
great  part  of  Russia  without  touching  the  ground, 
by  spfin^ng  from  branch  to  branch.  This  vast  forest 
offing  coversFinland,  Ingria,  Estonia,  the  whde  space 
coaoprehended  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
tiience  extends  over  a  great  part  of  Pbhmd,  where 
oak6  begin  to  appear,  as  I  knmr  from  actual  observa- 
tion, having  travefied  through  these  countries*  But 
R  4  what^ 
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what  I  have  seen  is  a  very  small  part  only  of  those 
uximense  forests,  for,  it  is  well  known  that  they  ex- 
tend from  Norway  all  the  way  to  Kamtschatka,  some 
«axuly  deserts  excepted ;  and  from  Breslau  to  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

I  ^all  conclude  this  article*  with  refuting  am  error 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Study ;  namely,  that  ccdd 
.  is  diminished  in  theNorth,inproportionas  the  forests 
.are  cut  down*  As  this  position  has  been  advaiiced 
by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  Writers,  and  after- 
wards retailed,  as  the  custom  is,  by  a  multitude  of 
oU^eirs  5  it  is  of  importance  to  overturn  it,  as  being 
highly  prejudicial  to  rural  economy.  I  had  long 
adopted  it  as  incontestibly  certain,  dn'  the  faith  of 
History ;  but  I  was  at  length  cured  of  my  mistake^ 
not  however  by  books,  but  by  simple  peasants. 

One  d^y  in  Summer,  about  two  o'clock  after  noon, 
being  about  to  cross  the  forest  of  Ivry,  I  saw  some 
shepherds  with  their  flocks,  who  kept  at  a  consider- 
able distancefrom  it,  reposingunder  theshadeof  some 
trees  that  were  scattered  up  and  down  through  the 
country-  I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  go  with 
their  flocks  to  take  shelter  in  the  forest  from  the  heat 
of  the  Suli.  They  told  m^  it  was  too  hot  there  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  and  that  they  never  drove  their 
sheep  thither  except  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Being  desirous  however  of  traversing  in  broad  day 
the  woods  in  which  Henry  IV.  had  hunted,and  of  ar- 
riving betimes  at  Anet,to  take  a  view  of  the  country- 
palace  of  Henry  U.  and  of  the  tomb  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, his  nibtress,  I  had  engaged  a  lad  belonging  to 
^ne  of  the  shepherds  to  attend  me  as  a  guide>  which 
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ti^as  a  very  easy  matter  to  him,  for  the  great  road 
leading  to.  Anet  crosses  the  forest  in  a  straight  line ; 
and  it  is  on  that  side  so  little  frequented,  that  I  found 
it  covered  in  many  places  with  tufts  of  grass  and 
strawberry  plaqts.  .  I  felt  all  the  way  as  I  walked 
along  a  stifling  heat,  and  mudi  more  ard^t  thah^ 
was  at  that  hour  felt  in  the  open  country.    I  did 
pot  begin  ^to  respire  freely  tilll  had  got  fairly  dear 
of  it;  andh^  made  my  escape  from  the  edge  of  the 
forest  more  than  the  distance  of  three  musket  shot. 
In  other  respects  those  shepherds,  that  soUtude,  that 
silence  of  the  woods,  blended  with  the  recollection  of 
^^^r^  IV.  appeared  to  me  much  more  affecting  and 
sublime  than  the  emblems  of  the  chace  in  bronze,  and 
the  cyphers,  of  Henry  H.  interwoven  with .  the  cres- 
cents ofPiana,  which  embellish  on  all  sides  the  domed 
of  the  Castle  of  Anet.    This  royal  residence,  loaded 
with  ancient  trophies  of  love,  inspired  at  first  a  mixed  . 
emotion  of  pleasure  and  melancholy,  which  gradu- 
ally subsided  into  profound  sorrow,  on  recollecting 
that  this  love  was  illitit ;  but  this  was  followed  at 
last  by  sentiments  of  veneration  and  respect,  which 
took  complete  possession  of  my  mind,  on  being  in- 
formed that  by  one  of  those  revolutions  to  which 
the  monuments  of  n^en  are  so  frequently  subjected, 
the  castle  was  then  inhabited  by  the  virtuous  Duke 
0f  Penthievre. 

I  have  since  reflected  on  what  the  shepherds  told 
me  rejecting  the  heat  of  the  woods,  and  on 'what  I 
myself  had  experienced ;  and  I  have  in  hct  remarked 
that  in  the  Spring  all  plants  are  more  forward  in 
the  vicinity  of  woods,  and  that  you  find  violets  in 
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tlum  on  the  open  pl^,  or  on  st  nAtd  lift.  Forests. 
fben  th^lkj^t  Ike  iMd  &dm  tdM  ki  tb^  NarA ;  tmt 
Irkat  is  «qudly  wonddffid,  tl^y  iftdt«f  k  Bkewise 
£ro«li  thd  heat  in  ivanti  ti^nntiifts.  TkMe  ino  oppo^ 
site  efltct^  are  predttd^  entirety  firofti  f  ke  dl^ti^itt 
Isxrmfi  and  doqioiittdn  of  tkdit  It^ek  tn  iht  North 
ibote  cf  tkd  &ry  the  lii/cb^  the  pitu^  fiie  ca&r,  the 
yQtijMTj  ai^  sfMlly  ^«»6!$yy  diid  yifffiyied }  tlieir  ^fi^ 
cacy^  thcfarYarfiisb,  and  thD  tiufi^  t»kty  <>f  (h«^ 
dtrdctidni  tfiflelt  the  be^  arottftd  them  ft  thois^uid 
difierem  ways:  they  pTddiu^ffeafiy  the ^Mie eii*ct^ 
to  the  fadraf  this  {iifimd6«tf  th^  Nomft^  whM^  fers 
ire  warm  lA  prapohiim  « t^«  h^f  b  iti«  {»ld  gkM^ 
Besdes;  thdteavcsdf  MM  q^(»5ft^dfth«  ft^^Md 
€f  th^  birch,  lire  perpeddkiflfrly  M^i^^ktfA  tii« 
branches  by  long  tmd  moveaUd  ifseiiibriMi^  sd  that 
inriih  every  breath  of  the  wind  they  reflect  ail  tf  dttitd 
the  rays  of  the  6un»  Eke  so  maaiy  mirrors. 

In  the  Souths  on  the  contrary^  the  pdftiSy  tht  t^ 
|M)Cy  the  eotosi  the  bonani,  bear  leavw,  \iiiidi  to  the 
side  next  the  gfotmd  are  rather  rough  thatt  gk>ssy, 
and  whtth  spreading  horizontaUy  form  a  6sep  shadil 
bekfw^  where  there  is  not  the  lease  reflection  of  heeu» 
I  admits  at  the  wune  tiiae^  that  th^  ckaring  away  Of 
fofeeiis  dispels  the  cddness  ocdaaioDcd  by  hulEnidity  | 
but  it  increases  the  dry  and  sharp  colds  of  the  Nortfai 
as  has  been  found  On  the  lofty  moutttaim  of  Norway^ 
which  were  formerly  cultiiratedi  bat  are  now  unim 
hal^able^  becattse  the^  are  completely  stripped  of 
f^heir  woods. 

Thi^  dearitig  of  tjie  ground  lilcewise  increases  the 
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heat  in  warm  countries,  as  I  have  had  occa^on  to 
observe  in  the  Isle  of  France  on  several  parts  of  the 
coast,  which  are  become  so  parched^  since  every  spe- 
cies of  trees  haK  b€^il  slwept  aWdy,  that  they  are  at 
this  day  absolutely  uncultivated.  The  very  grass 
which  pushes  away  dwrmg  the  rainy  season,  is  in  a 
short  time  quite  burnt  up  by  the  Sun.  What  is  still 
worse, ,  there  results  from  this  parchedness  of  the 
coasts  the  drying  np  of  a  gre^  m^y  rtvuiets )  for 
the  trees  planted  on  the  heights  attract  (h{t6W  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  fix  it  there,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  !My  &A  Vkttti.  Be^d^S,  by  d^rdying  ^e 
if  6^  Wh!^  ate  m  iht  U^  gtomld^,  f6a  rob  the 
yailies  d^'^bdt  tizt&tii  mmnnhte,  aud  th^  plAtti  of  th^ 
l^iaifidiuigit  whiifh  $h«it^  tlt^m  fttm  th&  M^  '^/Mi. 
fhBk  ^ddS  de^dbtd  tO  statl)  a  degi^S  the  6tthlvi, 
tiea  lii  ttmy  piie^s,  thit  nothlttg  can  bfe  ihadt*  t6 
gtttw.  I  ascribe  to  this  last  pleefe  tft  mUttrnitgimtatt 
tha  steKUty  6^  the  h^ths  in  Bfittitiy.  In  vain  hats 
the  sTft^itt^befett  midg  tb  ifeStbte  thelt  atttleftt  fef. 
^y :  it  iieVfef  cati  su<s*sd,  till  you  begin  *Hteh  1*. 
caMiiig  ifedr  Shfelttit  and  th^f  teftlp«ilUre,  by  tft. 
sowing  tJieir  fomts.  But  there  is  a  req.ui^te  prfot 
even  to  this ;  ybii  WUstrendtel*  ihd  peaskfttfy  happy. 
iTue  pi:<^J)efity  of  a  couirtry  d&pfeftdS  befefffi  attd 
ja|}6ve  ajll  ^ihgs  on  that  pi^  it*^  Itih^bitam^. 
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REPLY   TO  THE  OBJECTIONS    AGAINST   PROVIDENCE, 
.      FOUKDED     ON  TH&    DISORDERS   OF   THE    ANIIfAL 
X3NO0OM. 

WE  shall  continue  to  display  the  fecundity  of 
Northern  Regions^  in  order  to  overturn  the 
prejudice  which  would  ascribe  this  principle  of  life, 
in  pUnts  and  animals  only  to  the  heat  of  the  South* 
I  could  expatiate  on  the  numerous  and  extensive 
chaces  of  elks,  rein-deer,  water-fowls,  heath-cocksr 
hares,  white  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  ermines, 
beavers,  and  many  others^  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  districts  annually  carry  on,  the  very 
peltry  of  which,  above  what  they  employ  for  their 
own  use,  supplies  them  with  a  very  considerable 
branch  of  commerce  for  the  markets  of  all  Europe. 
But  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  their  fisheries, 
beo^use  these  precious  gifts  of  the  Waters  are  pre- 
sented to  all  Nations,  and  are  no  whtre  so  abundant 
as  in  the  North. 

From  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North  are  extract- 
ed incredible  multitudes  of  fishes.  John  Sclueffir^  the 
accurate  Historian  of  Lapland,  tells  us,*  that  they 
catch  annually  at  Tomeo  no  less  than  thirteen  hun« 

*  History  of  Laplaad,  by  Join  Schsffer. 
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dred  boat-loads  of  salmon ;  tliat-tibe  pike  there  grow 
to  such  a  size,  that  some  are  found  as  long  as  a  man, 
and  that  every  year  they  salt  as  many  as  aresuffident 
for  the  suj^rt  of  four  kingdoms  of  the  Nottlu  But 
these  fisheries,  however  productive,  iaU  far  short  of 
those  of  the  Seas.^  From  the  bosom  of  these  is  drag' 
ged  the  enormous  whale,  whidvisusually  about  sixty 
feet.in  length,  twenty  feet  broad  over  the  body  and 
at  the  taM  eighteen  feet  high,  and  which  yields  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of  oil.  The  fat  is  two  . 
feet  thick,  and  in  cutting  it  oflF  they  are' under  the 
necessity  of  using  great  knives:six  feet  long. 

From  theSeas  of  the  North  annually  take  their 
departure  innumerable  shoals  of  fishes,  which  enrich 
the  fishers  of  all  Europe ;  such  as  cod,  anchovies, 
sturgeon,dory,mackard,pilchers,  herrings,  sea-dogs, 
belugas,  sea-calfsy  porpoises,  sea-horses,  pufiers,  sea- 
unicorns,  saw-fish,  and  the  rest.    The  size  of  them 
all  is  considerably  larger.than  in  temperate  Latitudes, 
and  they  are  divided  into  much  more  numerous  spe« 
des.    There  are  computed  as  high  as  twelve  spedes 
of  the  whale  tribe ;  and  plaice  are  caught  in  those  seas 
of  the  enormous  wdght  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
But  I  shall  iarther  confine  myself  to  those  fishes 
which  are  best  known  to  us,,  herrings,  for  example, 
u  is  an  incontestible  fistct,  that  the  Seas  of  the  North 
«Very  year  send  out  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
to  feed  a&  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
^  We  ar6  in  possession  of  Memoirs  which  prove,  that 
the  herring  fishery  was  carried  on  so  fiir  back  as  the 
year  1163,  m  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  th« 
*  Consul^  FrtJeric  Martnu  of  Han^urg. 

V    .  Islands 
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QoKcraw  )p  Cie^Us  VI.  relates^  ui  fh^OUPii^iwi'^s 
Bjream, i^at »  tfie ^fsar  lOSd^dmiDg tiie  faondis  o£ 
Septeioher  and  October,  ij^e  quttditir  of  ii|C|9ingB  ia 
liu)se  i&oraks  ms  so  pvodipoW)  tiurt  ^Eot  cfi^ttcal 
^  kagiMs  .cogftiier  you  snigte/'  ^ys  liir«  ^'  lia^e  ^itt 
<^  tkcm  fymh  «  HVioni »  and  k  ie^fie^Ualy  Cfftfirtcid^  thaf 
*^  iifa/sce  we  £9rty  tfaouBaod  bmts  ipildcb  ^  #mp]o]Siai. 
*^  io  n0t^9g  'dfie  for  %W9  months  l>«it  w  MtoUng 
^^  iMrQA^;  inch  boat  aanlaifuog  at^kft^t  ^  |»waail9r 
'^aiad  many  oot  itss  than  Ibeni  Md  imi4»  Am^^ 
^  there  ^e  £v)9  huiKirj^  ^rejit  «9d  Mwll  ^y^oMto  iof 
^burdaB^jempbyod  wholly  w  pidiwg,  a^tiag^aiid 
«f  botTJcfillbig  vp  tiie  heniin^/'   lf»  mri&«»  tbi^  9ujp9r 
bar  x]f  fiatr$oo9  letiig^gSil  )9 1i^$  £4y?ry  ansmuit  &» 
^ee  lottifir^d  «bo\;si|944  IRm§iis«»  m^  Gffmmf 

erj  <aiili)9Sber  to  the  ^^rcbj  wbsne^^  i»  htti^^ 
^mployfid  io  k  t3^e^  tho^if^^t^^^  tii^^smd 
fifll^HRffl^  wUbwtir»dM»^gi^?4;4ij9UPAnd  ntbcr 
vefisd^effif^yod in hai^eVi^  gnd  QQj»\^jftj(  tlMm 
totiolbuad,  aa^ )»  hwadjri^  fad  £^y  i^qmiJQ4  ftprr 
sons,  pqrtfy  at  fica,  part^  qo  §bme^  m^^^  iii  tli^ 
^ajs^dngiis^devin  pr^anog.wdiseHw^  4^t  that 
paE|odtbey  d^qyAd  a  rey^ixwirom  It  ^  iwQ  mil? 
ISoBS/d&ihuAdEed  and  My  ibpmm^  gom^  ^Tt  " 
bug.  I  mysdf  have  ifiixieissfid  in  i^ii)&^/^qfi>  ia 
1762,  the  joy  (rfthejtopalaw^^^tMrjwedi^y  display- 
Mgfitimm^rs  adcid  iagsioijlsr  idEie^shop^  wMr^ibat&h 
was  exposed jio  aak  imtbionr  first  wrriyjutef  Msyd  ib 
•vi^ry  atcaeti  tl^is  iras  tJbe  <ca8e.  I  hav&b(;teo  wfoKjab 
ed  in  that  j5i<y,  chat  ib?  CiMW^Py  (ftstaWished  for 
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ttiiDre0iautii6,t{ianilieEaat.la<tta  CM^pMf*  Tlie 
SaiifS,  dm  NoDBiregiaii8,  the  fihmd^  the  VbxtihfM^' 
erSythe  fing^sb^  dbe  iriA,  and  some  traders  af  tbe 
ports  of  Fdouoqey  f  sotkaalaity  of  0ief9e>  tUeA  oat 
^i^QSsels  fiirthls  fi^erjr,  ibift  in  t€Mi  smafi  a^numlber  ler 
a£A  ofimiittafiepknti^ttAdMea^y  g»dieyed« 

ill  Kmy^ih^'Bxagdiaiti^  CMbeh,  a^matt fi- 
ver adikh  ^nul^  tke  wi|k^  GtM«eiibiivg,  ^ne  ItuA- 
dwdjoidlJttftyrjimetiMaflau^  tMurdb  «)B0Fe^r6dl3y 
sak,  Dhme  thonaand  s^ven  dmndred  wore  nsmeaked, 
and  tsro  itbwaaiideiglbt  famdred  andfef  ly^e  oaks 
of  oilaRr^ce  astraclfld  Aom^arliat^Mld  4k^  be^re- 

9£ie!»Ulit  ;of  tHs  £aherf ,  cenMrl^  dut»  fMviow4o 
Iv7;$e,tbfi8c  JjIms  2xui  entinly  diisppeavedfer^ 
l^MifffitfiSdlluKU  I  ^wa&e  didr  desecdAA^f 43^  coast 
teiSQsaeaumll  ^Bgagemtnt,  tuvUdh  liad^diaottd  diem ' 

tile  inrke  isf  Jkhe  island  of  ^AACopMum,^  wliidit  fei^e 
the  road  for  weeks  togetfaer/wdiaa  ii/caasekf  aft^ng^kil; 
^i^  t&dhiffi^  iCkfiir  f;soat  guafi*  ll  :qiflqr  pei^ps  >be 
Bfcgwfiijg  Jjprairolyri  for  iaam  a  confiagradoaof^die 
^^m^iwAiAxDij^  hanre  daMro^aiie-^i^eisMes 
tikil:  >*aMtfic^  theuLfU)  id>^  coaat. 

?ii^  good  iBishop  of  iBesghea ,  Rmi  (^f^am,  ^ 
/S?li^0«t2£i!fiDarway,  (BJioidBtMduQediato^Sipoptfkr 
^XXMM^  £fimpbakeitaict8  ^df  ^kbkturai  Siislory,  as  <>e» 
k«  «wolkx*  artkks .  of  Tlwdqgy,  ^r^kW,  *  Aa* 
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\nj,  '^  The  whales,  which  {mrsue  than  in  greatnom* 
^^  bers>  and  which  dart  their  water-spouts  into  the 
<'  air,  give  to  the  Sea,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance 
*^  of  being  covered  over  with  smoldng  chimnies. 
"  The  herrings,  in  order  to  elude  the  pursuit,  throw 
*'.  themselves  dose  in-shore  into  every  litde  bay 
<*  apd  creek,  where  the  water,  before  tranquil,  forms 
V  considerable  swellings  and  surges,  wherever  they 
^<  croud  to  make  their  escape.    They  branch  off  in 
<*  such  quantities  that  you  may  take  them  out  in 
V*  baskets-full,  and  the  country  people  can  even  catch 
*'  them  by  the  hand."    After  all,  however,  that  the 
united  efforts  of  all  these  fishers  can  effea,  hardly 
9ny  impression  is  made  on  their  great  general  column, 
which  coasts  along  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
stretches  as&r  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  devoured 
the  whole  length  of  their  passage  by  an  innumera** 
.  Ue  multitude  of  other  fishers  and  sea«fowls,  which 
£c^ow  them  night  and  day,  tiU  the  column  is  lost  on 
the  shores  of  Africa,  or  returns,  as  (^her- Authors 
tell  us,  to  the  Climates  of  the  North. 
For  my  own  part,  I  no  more  believe  that  herrings 
return  to  the  Seas  from  whence  they  came,  than  that 
fruits  re-ascend  the  trees  from  which  they  have  once 
dropped.   Nature  is  so  magnificent  in  the  entertain-^ 
ments  which  she  provides  for  Man,  that  she  never 
serves  up  the  dishes  a  second  time.  I  presume,  con- 
formably to  the  observaticm  of  Father  Lamberti^  a 
.missionaryin.Mingrelia,that  these  fishes  accomplish 
thedrcuit  of  Europe  by  gobgup  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  the  utmost  boundary  of  their  emigration  is 
the  eattiemity  of  the  Black-Sea ;  and  this  b  themore 
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probable  that  the  pilchers,  which  take  their  departure 
from  the  same  places  follow  the  same  track,  as  is 
proved  by  the  copious  fisheries  of  them  carried  on 
^long  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Italy.  "  Many  her- 
*^  rings,"  says  Father  Lamberti^*'^  are  sometimes  seen 
^*  in  the  Black  Sea;  and  in  the  years  when  this  hap- 
**  pens,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries  draw 
^*  a  flattering  prognosticof  a  plentifulsturgeon-fishing 
*^  season :  and  they  deduce  the  opposite  conclusion 
**  from  the  non- appearance  of  herrings.    There  was 
**  seen  in  1642  a  quantity  so  prodigious  of  them,  that 
-**  the  Sea  having  thrown  them  on  the  shallows  which 
*^  separate  Trebisond  from  the  country  of  thet  Ab- 
**  casses,  the  whole  was  covered  and  surrounded  with 
*^  a  bank  of  herrings,  which  was  at  least  three  hand- 
**  breadths  high.    The  people  of  the  country  were 
**  under  dreadful  apprehensions  that  the  air  would . 
^*  be  poisoned  by  the  corruption  of  these  fishes;  but 
*'  they  were  presently  followed  by  enormous  flocks 
*^  of  crpws  and  rooks,  which  eat  up  the  herring,  and 
*'  cured  the  honest  folks  of  their  terror.  I'he  natives 
**  talk  of  a  similar  appearance  before  that  period,  only 
*'  the  quantity  was  much  inferior."  / 

The  immense  glut  of  herrings  is  undoubtedly  mat- 
ter of  astonishment ;  but  how  is  that  astonishment 
increased,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  column  is 
not  the  half  of  what  annually  issues  from  U^e  Sea^  of 
the  North !  It  separates  at  the  northern  e^ctremity  of 
Iceland,  and  while  one  division  proceeds  tQ  difiuse 
plenty  over  the  shores  of  Europe,  the  other  pushes 
forward  to  convey  similar  benefits  to  the  shores  of. 
*  Account  of  MiDgrdia,  Thevenot's  CoOectton. 
Vol.  1.  .8  "^    America. 
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Am^fidu  Anderson  informs  us,  herrings  are  in  6uch 
abundance  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  that  a  shallop  can 
-i^th  difficulty  force  it*s  way  through  the  shoal  by- 
dint  of  irowing.  They  are  accompanied  by  an  in- 
credible multitude  of  pilchers  and  cod,  which  ren-. 
ders  fish  sb  plenty  in  the  island,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  them  dried  and  reduced  to  meal  with  a  grind- 
stone, to  become  food  for  their  oxen  and  horses. 

V'athet  RaUy  a  Jesuit  and  an  American  misslcxiary, 
speaking  of  the  Savages  who  inhabit  between  Acadia 
and  Mew-En^and,  tells  us,*  **  lliat  they  resort  at  a 
^  certain  season  to  a  river  not  far  distant,  where  for 
^  the  «paci5  of  a  month  the  fishes  force  their  way  up- 
^  ward  hi  such  quantities,  that  With  hands  sufficient 
»•  fifty  thousand  barrets  may  be  filled  in  a  sin^  day. 
^  These  are  a  species  of  very  large  herrings,  most 
•*  lagreeable  to  the  taste  when  fresh.  They  are  pressed 
*  upon  each  other  to  the  thickness  of  afoot,  and  are 
^  Itakeh  out  by  pails^fiill,  like  water.  The  Savages 
^  dry  them  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  Uve  on  them 
^  during  their  whole  seed-time.'' 

IThs  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  great  matiy 
others,  and  particularly  by  a  Gentleman  of  English 
fextraction,  but  a  native  of  America,  who  has  fa- 
voured us  with  aHistbry  of  Virginia.  "  tn  spring," 
says  he,f  *'  herrings  push  upwards  in  such  quantities, 
^  along  the  rivulets  and  fords  of  rivers,  that  it  is  al- 
^  !tipstini]possible  to  passpnhorsebads;  withouttramp- 
***  ling  dndibsefisheS..,..Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
^  at  iSils  season  0f  tfce  >year  those  parts  of  the  riv^r$ 

t  Hjrtory  of  Vii|iinui,  page  202. 
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^  irbcre  the  water  is  liresb,  are  rendered  fetid  by  tW 
*^  lUti  vlixch  they  contain.  Besides  herrings,  there 
^  may  be  seen  an  infinite  number  of  shad^  roack^ 
^  sturgeon,  and  a  few  lampreys,  wluck  find  their  way 
*^  from  the  Sea  up  the  rivers." 

It  would  af^iear  that  anoth^  column  of  those 
fishes  Issues  from  the  North  Pole,  to  the  eactward  of 
our  Continent,  and  passes  through  the  channel  which 
separates  America  from  Asia^  for  we  are  informed  by 
a  missionary  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Yaem 
go  to  Japan  to  sell,  among  other  dried  fishes,*  her- 
rings also.  Jlie  S^Muoiards,  who  have  been  attempting 
discoveries  to  the  north  of  California,  find  all  the 
nations  of  those  r^ons  to  be  fislueaters,  and  unac* 
quainted  with  every  kind  of  cultivation.  Though 
they  landed  there  only  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  be* 
fore  perhaps  the  fishing  season  had  commenced,  they 
found  pilchers  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  native 
country  and  emigrations  of  which  are  the  same,  for 
vast  quantities  of  a  smaller  size  are  taken  at  Archan* 
geL  I  have  eaten  of  them  in  Russia,  at  the  table  of 
Afareschal  Count  Munich^  who  called  them  the  an« 
ctiovies  of  the  North. 

fiat  as  the  Northern  Seas,  which  separate  America 
from  Asia,  are  not  much  known  to  us,  I  shall  pursue 
this  fish  no  forther.  I  'must  however  observe,  that 
more  than  half  of  those  herrings  are  filled  with  eggs, 
and  if  the  propagation  were  to  go  on  to  it's  full  ex> 
tent  for  three  or  four  generations  only,  without  in- 
terruption, the  Ocean  itself  would  be  unable  to  coni> 

*  Eccleiiastical  Hiitory  of  Japan,  by  Father  F.  SoBar.    Bool^ 
xix.  chap  xi. 
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tain  them.  It  is  obvious  to  thte  first  glance  of  the 
«ye,  that  the  herring  produces  at  least  as  many  eggs 
as  the  carp.  M.  Petit,  a  celebrated  practitioner  in 
Surgery  and  Medicine,  has  found  by  experiment  that 
the  two  parcels  of  eggs  of  a  carp  eighteen  inches  long, 
weighed  dght  ounces  two  drachms,  which  make 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  girains; 
and  that  it  required  seventy-two  of  these  e^  to 
make  up  the  weight  of  one  grain  ;  which  gives  a 
product  of  three  himdred  forty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  eggs,  contained  in  one  roe 
weighing  eight  ounces  and  two  drachms. 

1  have  been  somewhat  difiidse  on  the  subject  of  this 
particular  species  of  fish,  not  intheview  of  promoting 
our  commerce,  which  by  it's  offices,  it's  boimties, 
it's  privileges,  it's  exclusions,  renders  every  article 
scarce  with  which  it  intermeddles,  but  in  compassion 
to  the  poorer  part  of  the  community,  reduced  in 
many  {daces  to  subsist  entirely  on  bread,  while  Pro* 
vidence  is  bestowing  on  Europe,  in  the  richest  profu- 
sion, the  most  delicate  of  fishes  perhaps  that  swims  in 
the  Sea.*  We  are  not  to  £otia  our  judgement  from 
those  which  are  brought  to  Paris  after,  the  season  is 
over,  and  which  are  cau^t  on  our  coasts;  but  from 
those  which  are  caught  far  to  the  North,  known  in 
Holland  by  the  name  of  fiickUd  herrings^  and  which 
are  thick,  large,  fat,  with  the  flavour  of  a  nut,  so  de- 
licate and  juicy,  that  they  naelt  away  in  the  cooking, 

*  More  than  one  epicure  has  already  made  this  observation-; 
but  here  is  another,  on  which  few  are  disposed  to  dwell,  it  is  this, 
that  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  countnes,  the  most  common  things  are  the 
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and  are  eaten  viw  from  the  pidde^  2S  we  do  an- 
chovies* 

The  South  Pole  is  not  less  productiveof  fishes  than 
the  North.    The  Nations  which  are  nearest  to  it, 
such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  idands  of  Georgia,  of 
New  Zealand,  of  Maire's  Strait,  of  the  Terra-del- 
Fuego,  of  Magellan's  Strait,  live  on  fish,  and  practise 
husbandry  of  no  kind.   That  honest  Navigator,  Sir 
Jo^n  Narbroughy  says,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  that  Port-Desire,  which  lies  in  47'' 
4iA'  South  Latitude,  is  so  filled  with  penguins,  sea-* 
calves,  and  sea-lions,  that  any  vessel  touching  there 
may  find  provisions  in  abundance.  All  these  animals^ 
whichare  there  uncommonly  fat,  live  entirely  on  fish* 
When  he  was  in  Magellan's  Strait,  he  caught  at  a 
single  draught  of  the  net  more  than  five  hundrjeld 
large  fishes,  resembling  the  mullet,  as  long  as  a  man's 
leg  ;  smelts  twenty  inches  long ;  a  great  quantity  of 
fish  like  the  anchovy ;  in  a  word,  they  found  of 
every  sort  such  an  abundant  profu^on,  that  they  ate 
nothing  else  during  their  stay  in  those  parts.    The 
beautiful  mother-of-pearl-  shells  which  enrich  our 
cabinets,  under  the  name  of  the  Magellan-oyster,  aref 
there  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  excellent  to  eat.  The 
lemipits  in  like  manner,  grows  there  to  a  prodigious 
magnitude.    There  must  be,  continues  he,  on  these 
shores  an  infinite  niunber  of  fishes  to  support  the  sea- 
calves,  the  penguins,  and  the  other  fowls,  which  live 
solely;  on  fish,  and  which  are  all  equally  fat,  though 
their  nutnber  is  beyond  computation.    They  one  day 
killed  four  hundred  sea-lions  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  Ofthese  some  were  eighteen  feet  long.  Those 
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whkh  are  only  fourteen  swann  by  thousands  llieir 
flesh  is  as  tender  and  as  white  as  Iamb,  and  excdient 
food  when  fresh,  but  still  betterwfaen  khas  beensome 
time  in  salt.  On  which  I  must  make  this  obsenration, 
that  the  fish  of  cold  countries  only  take  in  salt  ea^y, 
and  retain-in  that  state  part  of  their  flavour.  It  seems 
as  if  Nature  intended  thus  to  cemmunicate  to  aS  the 
Nations  of  the  Gld^e  the  abundance  of  the  fisheries 
which  issue  from  the  frigid  Zones. 

The  western  coast  of  America,  in  that  saaie  Laii- 
tude,  is  not  less  amply  supplied  with  fish.  ^  Along 
*'  tlw  whole  sea-coast,''  says  the  Peruvian  GardUas$ 
de  la  Vtga^  ^  from  Ar6quipa  to  Tarapaca,  a  track  of 
*'  more  diaii  two  hundred  leagues,  in  lengthy  they 
'^  employ  no  other  manure  to  dung  the  hmd,  except 
^  the  ezitrement  of  certain  fowls,  called  sea^^parrows, 
'^  of  which  there  are  flocks  so  numerous,  as  to  exceed 
<<  all  belief.  They  inhabit  the  desert  islands  on  the 
^  coast,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  their  ordure, 
^  they  whiten  them  to  such  a  degree^  tJiat  at  $ome 
^  dii^tanoe  they  mightbe  taken  for  mountainscof^red 
"^  with  snow.  The  Incas  reserved  to  themsehw  the 
^  right  of  disposing  of  those  islands,  as  a  royil  boon 
«  to  such  and  such  a  faivourite  province."  Nbw  this 
dung  was  entirely  the  proc&ceof  the  fishes  on  DV^icb 
those  fowls  constandy  fed. 

*^  In  ddier  countries,  on  the  same  coast/'  say»he,t 
^  such  as  that  of  Adca,  of  Atitipa,  of  Viftaicori,  rf 
*«  Malla,  and,  Chilca,  they  dung  the  land  with  die 
^  heads  of  [»lchers,  which  they  sow  there  In  gleet 

*  History  of  the  Incas,  book  t.  chap.  iii.  , 
f  Coneuk  the  euae  Work. 
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^^  tlie  S^a  lihtows  vpon  tfae  $hor^.  sydi  qjJHptiMjg^  of 

^^  food  and  for  manure,  and  thi^  to  GUf/d^  a  4ffgr^9f 
^^  rlmt  ^r  die9^  den^ncjs  ^re  patisfie^^  tl^y  could 
<^  e^ily  loa4  wbffe  d4ps  mt]^  the  (overplus." 

It  ig  cJiMom  ih^t  the  QQ9^t  of  Peru  i$  yearly  thfi 
bo«ndiM^  of  ^  es^i^f^^Qn  of  thept^bevg  whi^ch  set 
cmt  jfrom  tl#$QtutH  fdh^  as  tiha  fpistsof  the  Slack  S^ 
ue  the  bQ^sd^ry  pf  th^  Qf  th?  herrings  whidi  ]Udu^ 
from  theNoirtb  Pole.  The^pcH^Wuatjoi^and  dijtegtUia 
oftfaetetiMo  blinds,  the|»|lfh^  of  ^  SoiUh  aQ4th0 
henrliigil  of  tJ>e  Nort|i,  at^  ni^ly  c(  the6at»d]k&l»g|{l$ 
and  tb^tr  d^tiaiep  sfe  ^^t  nnu}^.  V^  WQ«k|  4iV«9r 
w  if  cort^m  N«rejd$  ^W^  ^w^i^y  coipsafl»pqpe4  tP 
conduct  ironx  the  Polea  thoM  ii^numer^^  # i^k^msi  ^ 
fishes^  to  Aimiab  ^^^imt^^e  to  the  klika^itafit^  o|  t|ie 
Uinpera«9  ^oo^st  a^dthf^tsbMngairrimsd^ii^Cef* 
mga9£fi(u  ^  th^r  ^opr#ei  in  the  hot  L9CM:vK^«).i|ti^hiai!& 
jEruits  are  prodii€^9l>uods«Hly^theyenqpt;y  tb9  ^imtt 
log9  of  f  hetif  Qet9  upon  the  $hore. 

It  will  not  be  90  e^y  (t  t9^  I  confesi^^  to  f  edsr  to 
the  beoefio^ioe  of  Njituse  the  wars  "si^iikk  ti^mil^ 
wa^i  with  each  other.  Why  should  begsl^  of  ^i^ 
exist  ?  Supposing  me  incap^le  of  fe^-^g  th^  ^ 
jfieuliy,  NMure  muflt  jDot  bo  aoeused  of  o^Ity  bc^ 
caiiae  I  am.d^ieiit  in  me^tsl  Ability.  Sh(t  h«  mi^. 
niigtd  ivb«t  we  do  k»0W  It^th  svtdk  mumToHmte 
udsdom^  thai  We  are  bofi^  to  give  her  oredit  f^^ihe 
same  chasBfitor  of  iWlsdomin^i^es,  wher?  m  «pafiot 
.  '-[ir  S  4  find 
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&id  her  out  unto  perfection.  I  will  have  the*  coU' 
rage^  however,  to  declaire  my  qpinion,  and  to  offer  a 
refdy  to  this  question  ;  and  so  much  the  rather^  as  it 
affords  me  an  opportunity  of  presenting  some  ob- 
serva6<ms  which  I  consider  as  at  least  new^  if  not 
worthy  of  attention. 

First  of  all.  Beasts  of  prey  are  necessary.  What 
otherwise  would  become  of  the  carcases  of  so  many 
animals  which  perish  both  on  the  land  and  in  the 
water,  and  which  they  would  consequently  pcMson 
with  infection.  Several  species  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, it  must  be  allowed,  devour  their  prey  while  yet 
living.  But  who  can  tell  whether  in  this  they  do  not 
transgress  the  law  of  their  nature  ?  Man  knows  very 
little  of  his  own  History.  How  is  it  possiUeke  should 
know  that  of  the  beasts?  Captain  Cook  observed,  in  a 
desert  island  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  that  the  sea- 
lions^  the  sea-calves,  the  white  bears,  the  sots,  the 
eagles,  the  vultures,  lived  in  perfect  conoid,  no  one 
tribe  giving  the  least  disturbance  to  another.  I  have 
obsefv^d  a  similar  good  agreement  among  the  fool 
and  th^  frigat  of  the  island  of  Ascension.  But,  after 
all,  we  must  not  compliment  them  too  highly  on  their 
moderation.  It  was  merely  an  association  of  fHun- 
derers}  theyKvedpqaceably  together,  that  they  might 
devour  unmolested  tteir  common  prey,  the  fishes, 
which  they  all  gulped  down  alive. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  greaft|«ihciple  of  Nature^  ^e 
has  made  nothing  in  vain.  She  dei^nes  few  animals 
to  die  of  old  age;  nay,  I  believe  that  idie^a:iiiits  Man 
alone  to  complete  his  career  of  life,  bteraseJkb  dd 
age  alone  can  be  usefol  to  his  feUow^^oh^tw 
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what  purpose  would  serve  among  the  brute  creation 
grancfaires  destitute  of  reflection,  to  progeny  brough 
into  existence  in  the  maturity  of  their  experience  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  assistance  could  decrepit 
parents  find  among  children,  whidi  abandon  them 
the  instant  they  have  learned  to  swim,  fly,  or  walk  ? 
Old  age  would  be  to  them  a  burthen  from  wjuch  they 
are  delivered  by  the  ferocious  animals.  Besides,  from 
their  unobstructed  generations  would  arise  a  poste- 
rity, without  end,  which  the  Globe  is  not  sufficient 
to  contain.  The  preservation  of  individuals  would 
involve  the  extinction  of  the  species. 

Animid^  might  always  live,  I  shall  be  told^  in  a  pro- 
portion adapted  to  the  places  which  they  inhabit;  but 
.  in  that  caise  they  must  cease  to  multiply ;  and  from 
:that  n&Qment  £surewell  the  loves,  the  nests,  the  alli-i 
ances,  the  foresight,  and  all  tbie  hanxioniea  which  sub- 
sist .among  them.  Every  thmg  that  is  bom  is  doom- 
ed to  die.  But  Nature,  in  devoting  them  to  death, 
takes  frona  them  that  which  could  render  the  instant 
t  of  it  cruel.  It  is  usually  in  the  night-time,  and  in 
the  hour  of  sleep,  that  thely.sink  imder  the  fmgs  and 
the  teeth  of  their  destroyers.  Twenty  strokes,  sent 
home  in  one  instant  to  the  sources  of  life,  affiird  no 
leisure  to  reflect  that  they  are  going  to  lose  it.  That 
fatal  moment  is  not  embittered  to  them  by  aiiy  of 
the  feelings  which  render  it  so  painful  to  most  of 
the  Huttan.  Race,  regr^  £cvr  the  past,  and  solicitude 
about  futurity.  Then:  unanxious  spirits  vanish  into 
the  shades  of  night,in  theteidstof  a  life  of  innocence^ 
and  frequently  during  the  indu^nce  of  the  fond 
illusions  of  love. 
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•  Unknown  compensations  may  perbi^  fartb^r 
sweeten  this  last  transition.   I  shall  dbsen^e  gt  least, 
as  a  circumstance  de^rving  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration, that  the  animal  species,  whoM  Ufe  i#  sa- 
crificed to  the  sui^rt  of  that  of  otborsb  sttch  9»  that 
of  insects,  do  not  ai^ear  possessed  of  any  sennbility* 
If  the  leg  of  a  fly  happens  to43e  torn  away,  she  goes 
and  comes  as  if  she  had  lost  nothing}  the  cnttiBgoff 
a  limb  so  considerable  is  followed  by  no  Cunting,  nor 
convulsion,  nor  scrpam,  nor  symptom  of  pain,  what- 
ever«  Cruel  children  amuse  themsdves  with  thrust- 
ing straws  into  their  anus;  they  rise  into  the  air  thus 
eBOfokd;  they  walk  about,  and  per&nn  all  their  usual 
motions,  without  seeming  to  mind  it.  Others  titloe 
lady-birds,  tear  off  a  large  limb,  run  a  pin  diroug^ 
die  nerves  and  cartflages  of  the  thighs  and  attadi 
them  with  a  slqp  of  paper  to  astick.  These  unfeeling 
insects  fly  humming  round  and.  round  the  stick  ua- 
weariedly,  and  without  any  appeaiance  of  suffisring 
pain.    RiMwnur  one  day  cut  off  the  flleshy  and  mus- 
cular  horn  of  a  lar^  caterpillar,  which  coodnued  to 
fsed  as  if  no  mutflation  had  taken  place.  It  it  pos- 
nble  to  think  that  beings  so  tmnijuil  in  the  hands 
of  duldren  and  philosophers,  endnve  any  £ieUa^  of 
pain  when  they  are  gobbled  down  in  the  air  by  the 
Urds? 

These  obscrvatipns  might  easily  beesctendedmu^ 
fiurther :  particuhdy  to  thatda»of  fi&es  ix^ichiis^e 
jaeitto  bone  nor  blood,  and  of  tluxse  consist  the 
greyest  number  of  the  mliabitants  of  the  Seas,  and 
they  appear  tobe  equally  void  of  seiisibflity.  t  have 
seen  between  the  Tropics  a  tunny,  from  the  nope 
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trf  wkote  neck  one  of  the  snlorssoociped  out  z  brge 
dice  of  die  flsik  witb  a  8tr(dce  of  the  haifxxft^ 
was  ftMToed  backward  to  his  head;  wbo  followed  the 
Alp  for  seveoil  wedcs^  and  was  outdone  bf  no  one 
of  hb  cofnpamiotts  either  in  ^^eed  or  in  frisldness. 
I  have  seen  shaiks,  after  being  strudk  with  mn^et 
bullets,  return  to  bite  at  the  hook  from  which  they 
liad  just  before  escaped,  with  their  manned  throat. 
We  shaU  find  besides  a  greater  analogy  between 
fishes  and  insects,  if  we  consider  that  neither  have 
bones  nor  blood;  that  their  flesh  is  impregnated 
\rith  a  ^udnons  fiquid,  and  which  H:ewise  appears 
to  be  the  same  in  both,  from  it's  emitting  the  same 
odour  when  burnt ;  that  they  do  not  respire  by  the 
mouth,  but  by  the  sides,  insects  by  the  tradiea. 
IIAei  by  die  gtDs;  that  they  have  no  auditory  organ, 
but  hear  by  means  of  die  nervous  impression  made 
en  their  bodies  by  the  commotion  of  the  fluid  de- 
ment in  wliich  they  Kve ;  diat  they  see  aH  round  the 
horizon  from  the  disposition  of  their  eyes ;  that  they 
equally  run  to  the  M^t  j  that  they  discover  the  same 
avidftyi  and  are  for  the  most  part  carnivorous ;  that 
in  bodi  genera  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male  y 
that  these  throw  out  their  eggs  to  an  hifinltetium-' 
ber  twtthout  rftdng  on  them :  that  most  fishe*  pass 
on  their  bSnih  through  the  state  of  Insects,  issuing 
from  their  eggs  in  fottn  of  vt^rms,  and  even  some 
in  that  of  frogs,  sudi  a^  a  spedes  offish  in  Surinam ; 
that  b«th  are  cased  in  idSlei ;  thtt  many  fi^es  are 
ptwided  t^rth  beards  and  hcirns,Hkeinsfects^^j  tiSat 
b«k  the  one  and  dieother  contate,  iA  flielt'tfatego- 
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liesy  an  increctiUe  variety  of  forms  peculiar  tOjEhenv 
efelves ;  finally,  that  their  coosdtations,  their  meta 
mor[^6ses,  their  manners,  their  fecundity,  being  the 
same,  there  is  a  powerful  temptation  to  ascribe  to 
these  two  numerous  cksses  the  same  insensibility. 

As  to  animals,  which  have  blood,  let  MaUebranche 
say  what  he  pleases,  they  are  sensible.  Th^y  express 
a  sense  of  pain  by  the  same  signs  which  V^e  do.  But 
Nature  has  fenced,  them  with  thick  hides,  with  long 
hair,  with  a  plumage,  which  protect  them  against 
external  blows.  Besides,  they  are  litde>  if  at  aU 
e^qposed  to  cruel  treatment,  except  from  the  hands 
of  bad  nien« 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  considei-  the  generation  of 
animals.    We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  and  most 
numerous  species  of  the  Globe,  in  the  s^imal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  are  produced  in  the  North,  in- 
dependently of  the  heat  of  the  Sun.    Let  us  now 
enquire,  whether  the  prolific  power  of  fermentation 
be  greater  in  the  South.     Certain  Egyptians  told 
llerodotus,  that  particular  species  of  animals  were 
formed  of  the  fermented  mires  of  the  Ocean,  and  of 
the  Nile.  Whatever  respect  I  have  for  the  Ancients, 
I  absolutely  reject  their  authority  in  Physics.  Most 
of  their  Philosophers  have  a  sufficiently  striking  re- 
sembhnce  to  pur  own.  They  observed  sparin^y,  and 
reasoned  copiously.   If  some  of  them,  in  the  view  of 
speaking  peace  to  voluptuous  Princes,  have  advanced 
that  everything  proceeded  from  corruption,  and  re- 
turned to  corruption.again  \  others,  mpre  honest  and 
sincere,  have  refuted  them  evw  in  the  ourliesttimes. 
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It  is  mot  onl^  certain  that  corruption  proditces  no 
one  livii^.  body^  but  is  fatal,  to  all,  especially  to  those 
which.h^ve: bipod,  and  chiefly  to  Man.  No  air  is 
unwhpleso^e  but  where  there  is  cormptioai.  How 
could  such  a  pirinciple  have  generated  in  anUp^, 
feet  provided  with  toes,  nails»  and  daws ;  ^ns 
clothed  with  so  many  sorts  of  hair  and  plumage; 
jaws  palisaded  with  teeth  cut  out  into  a  form  adapt- 
ed, some  for  cutting  and  others  for  grinding ;  heads 
ad(»ned.with  eyes,  and  eyi^  furnished  with  lids  to 
defettd  them  from  the  sun?  How  could  the  prindple 
of  corruption  have  collected  those  scattered  mem- 
bers ;  unite  them  by  nerves  and  musdes ;  support 
them  by  bony  substances., fitted  with  pivots  and 
lunges;  feed  with  them  veins  filled  with  a  blood 
which  circulates,  whether  the  animal  be  in  motion 
or  at  rest ;  cover  them  with  skins  so  admirably  pro- 
vided with  hairy  furs,  precisely  adapted  to  the  Cli- 
mates which  they  inhabit ;  afterwards  ma)c:e  them 
move  by  the  comlMned  acticm  of  a  heart  and  a  brain, 
^  and  give  to  all  these  madiines,  produced  in  the  same' 
place^  and  formed  of  the  same  slime,  appetites  and 
instincts  so  entirely  different  ?  How  could  it  have  in- 
spired them  with  the  sensation  of  themselves,  and 
kindled  in  thenithe  desire  of  reproducing  themsdves 
by  any  other  method  than  that  which  ori^nally  gave 
them  existence  ?. 

Corruption^  so  far  from  conferring  life  pn  them, 
mu^  have  deprived  them  of  it,  fwr  it  generates  tu« 
bercles,  inflames  the  eyes,  dissolves  the  blood,  and 
produces  an  infinite  number  of  diseases  in  most  ani- 
mals 
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mals  which  respire  it's  emanations.^  The  fermen- 
tation of  any  substance  whatever  could  have  formed 
no  one  animal, nor  even  the  egg  from  which  it  issued. 
We  find  in  the  dunghiBs  of  our  great  towns,  where 
so  many  substancesferment,organic  particles  of  every 
speeds)  entire  bocfies  of  animals,  Mood,  plants,  salts, 

oils, 

^  Of  all  corrupttonsi  that  of  the  human  flesh  Is  most  noxious. 

Of  Ums  a  very  singubr  instaaet  is  itlaled  by  GmviMasB  de  la  F^ga, 

m  Us  Historj  of  tl)e  Cm)  Wars  of  the  Sfontards  b  the  Indies. 

Vol*  t.  Fiut  ia.  Chap  ;dii.    He  observes,  first*  that  the  Indians  of 

the  islands  of  Barlovento  poison  their  arrows,  by  plunging  the 

points  of  them  into  dead  bodies  ;  and  then  adds,  *^  1  shall  relate 

^  what  I  myself  saw  happen  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  quarters  of 

•*  the  dead  (ody  of  Carvajal,  Ivhich  was  exposed  on  the  great 

^  itMd  toCoUiiiKyo, to  |h^  south  of  Cusco,    Wq  setouta  walk^ 

^  ing  one  Sunday,  ten  or  tweive  schoolrfejlows  of  us,  aU  moiw 

^  grrls,  that  is,  the  progeny  of  Spanish  men  by    Indian  women, 

«  tlie  oldest  not  above  twelve  years  of  age.     Having  observed,  as 

«'  we  went  along  in  the  open  country,  one  of  the  quarters  of  Car- 

«  n^s  body,  we  took  a  fancy  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  baring 

<«  ceme  up*  i«f  §awd  i%  wm  UPP  of  bis  thighs^  ths  fat  of  wbiek 

« iiad  diopped  to  the  ground.    The  flesh  wm  greenish,  aod  ttitift^ 

^  ly  corrupted.    While  we  were  examining  this  mournful  spec^ 

**  tade,  a  forward  boy  chanced  to  say,  I  could  .wager  no  ooe  here 

•<  dares  to  touch  it;    another  replied,  he  would.      At  last   the 

«  stoutest  of  an,  whose  name  was  B»^lomew  Mondero,  tma- 

«  gtmag  that  'we  vm  goiqg  to  perfonvi  an  mp{  <»wra0B,  pkmgcd 

«<  the  thumb  of  his  rqpht  hsnd  in|o  ibis  putrid  Unb,  which  it  easi^f 

'*  penetrated.     This  bold  action  astpnished  ^very  one  to  such  a 

<*  degree,  that  we  all  run  away  from  him  for  fear  of  infection, 

•*  calKng  out  *  0  dbsKunabie!  Carvajai  will  mate  youfLay  dear  for  this 

**  ratknefu*    He  went,  however,  instantly   to  the  brodc,  vdiich 

«  was  dose  to  the  spot«  washed  his  kand  8e?erid  tiroes,  riAiiag 

<<  it  ovex  with  clay,  and  so  jetnrned  home.  .  Heat  day  he  came 

<<  ba^k  to  school,  where  he  shewed   us   his  thun^b,  which  was 

**  swollen  prodigiously  ;  but*  towards  evening  the  whole  hand  had 

•*  become 
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CHb,  excrements,  spirits,  minerals,  substances  more 
heterogeneous,  and  more  combined  by  Man  in  a 
state  of  society,  than  ever  the  waves  of  the  Ocean 
accumulated  and  confounded  on  it's  shores :  there 
was  never  found  there,  however,  a  single  organized 
body. 

**  bec<Mni  ^avicd  up  to  the  wiist;  and  nextd«y,  which  was 
«  Tiieidaf  ,  the  vm  iM  swelled  up  to  the  Mow,  so  ibqa,  he  wis 
^  reduced  to  the  necessity  pf  disclosiog  the  case  so  Us  father^. 
<'  Professional  men  were  immediately  called  in,-  who  had  the  ami 
'*  tightly  bandaged  above  the  swelling,  and  applied'  every  remedy 
**  which  art  and  experience  could  suggest  as  a  counter-ppi8dn4 
<<  Aiter  4ili,  aotwithstaiidiAg,  it  nearly  cost  the  patient  (is  life} 
*f  mi  be  recovered  not  without  fnfering  iittolenible  pain,  after 
**  bavinj  been  for  four  noatiis  so  estfeebled,  as  to  be  iac^ble  of 
**  holding  the  pen.*' 

From  this  aqecdote  it  may  be  concluded  how  dangerous  the 
potiid  emanatioas  from  our  church-yards  must  be  to  ^e  inhabi* 
taats  ia€  tities.  Pari(rfi  Churches/ in  which  so  many  corpses  are  in. 
ter^d,  become  jini^inEgiiated  with  an  air  so  cprruptcd,  e^iedally 
in  Spni^,  when  the  ground  begins  to  grow  wanp,  that  I  coasi* 
der  this  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  small  po^c,  and  of  the 
putrid  fevers  which  are  prevalent  at  that  season.  An  unsavoury 
smeH  then  issues  from  it,  which  makes  the  stomach  rise.  I  have 
fek  this  DO  aft  insufferEthle  degp'ee  in  some  of  ^e  principal  Churchet  * 
of  Paris.  T^  smell  is  extremely  di&resit  from  that  produced  by 
a  crowd  of  liviiig  pepp^  ^n*  we  are  affected  with  no  such  sensa* 
tion  in  the  Churches  of  Convents,  where  few  only  are  interred. 

it  would  he  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry  to  Anatomists,  Why 
the  putrefaction  oi  dead  bodies  should  destroy  thcf  animal  econo- 
my «f  most  beings,  while  h  makes  pe  derangement  in  that  of  car* 
ahrarow  aniwals*  Man^  species  of  insects  and  hthea  hve  on  car- 
rion. I  remark  that  the  greatest  part  of  these  have  no  blood* 
which  is  the  first  fluid  that  corruption  lays  hold  of,  and  that  the 
apertures  through  which  they  breathe  are  not  the  same  with  those 
by  which  they  take  in  their  food.  But  these  reasons,  it  must  be 
afbwed,  are  inapplhraUe  to  vidtures,  ravens>  and  other  birds  of 
prey. 

It 
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It  must  not  be  affirmed  that  the  heat  necessary  to 
their  expansion  is  there  wanting^  for  it  exists  in  every 
possible  degree,  from  ice  up  to  fire.    Salts  crystallize 
in  them,  and  sulphurs  are  formed.  There  w^  focked 
Up  in  Paris  itself,  some  years  ago,  sulphur  fmned  by 
Nature  in  ancient  dunghills  of  the  time  of  Charles  IX. 
We  see  every  day  that  fermentation  may  be  excited 
in  dung  to  such  a  degree  as  to  catch  fire.    Nay  it's 
moderate  heat  is  so  favourable  to  the  expansion  of 
germs,  that  it  is  employed  for  the   hatching  of 
chickens.  But  the  combination  of  all  these  substances 
never  produced  any  thing  living  or  organized  What 
do  I  say  ?  The  first  operations  of  Nature,  which  we. 
wish  to  explain,  are  covered  in  so  many  mysteries, 
that  an  egg  with  an  aperture  ever  so  small  loses  it's 
prolific  power.  The  slightest  contact  with  the  exte- 
rior  air  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  in  it  the  radical 
principles  of  life.    It  is  neither  matter  then  nor  de- 
grees of  heat  which  are  wanting  to  Man,  to  imitate 
Nature  in  the  pretended  creation  of  beings  j  and  this 
power,  ever  young  and  active,  has  by  no  means 
wasted  itself,  as  it  is  always  exerting  itself  in  their 
reproduction  y  a  display  of  Omnipotence  equally 
wonderful  with  that  of  conferring  existence  at  the 
first. 

The  wisdom  with  which  she  has  settled  their  pro- 
portions is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration.  On  a  care- 
ful examination  of  animals,  we  shall  find  no  one  de- 
ficient in  it's  members,  regard  being  had  to  it's  man- 
ners and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  destined  to  live. 
The  large  and  long  bill  of  the  toucan,  and  his  tongue 
formed  like  a  feather,  were  necessary  to  a  bird  who 
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Imiits^  iiitecte  9(»tt9t^d  dboat  over  t}ie  bvfiud 
sands  bf  tli«  American  ^<>re$.  It  wa4  pu^edfiil  ihftt 
henhmtid  be  provided  tt  O0ce  with  a  l<mg  0?4ttock 
wliertwith  to  iUg»  ivith  ii  large  flfpoon  to  coUea  hk 
fet)d»aiul  a  tongw  fringed  M4th  delicate  mmeSf  t^ 
eojoytherdifihof  it.  liongle^^d  a  long  Aedc 
were  necessary  tp  the  herooj  tothe  crane,  to  the 
Aamii^  and  other  birds»  which  haVe  to  wsllk  it 
knarshy  iplaces,  and  to  seek  their  prey  under  the  wa^  ^ 
ter.  Every  animal  has  feet^  and  a  throaty  or  a  biU^ 
formed  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  to  suit  the  soil 
whidi  duTjT  lisive  to  U^ead,  and  the  food^y  which 
they  are  to  be  supported.  From  the  different  ccmfiu 
gurations  of  these.  Naturalists  derive  the  chaTactcn 
which  distinguish  beasts  of  prey  from  such  as  live  on 
vegetaUe  substances. 

These  organs  have  never  been  warning  to  die  ne* 
cessities  of  animals,  and  are  themselves  inddible  as 
their  instincts*  I  have  seen  bt  up  in  the  country 
ducks  propagated  at  a  distance  from  water,  forseve* 
ral  generations,  which  nevertheless  retained  on  their 
feet  the  broad  membrai>es  of  tlieir  species,  andwhidi 
on  the^proach  of  rain,  dapped  their  wings,  scream^ 
«d  akxid,  called  upon  the  douds,  and  seemed  to  com- 
{dain  to  Heaven  of  the  iiijustice  of  Mm,  who  had  ba^ 
nished  them  from  their  element.  No  animal  waixtft 
any  one  necessary  member,  or  is  encumbered  with 
onethatissuperfluoi:^.  Some  philosophers  have  con* 
fiidered  the  spurs  appended  to  the  beds  of  the  hog  as 
Useless^  because  they  do  not  bear  upon  the  groutid  ; 
but  thiaanimal,  destined  to  live  in  swampy  pfatcel^, 
where  he  delimits  to  wallow,  and  to  maJk^  with  his 
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SHOBl<i^fi  fri^itlies  in  the -mire,  would  frequently 
Mtik^n^eflhe  impulse  of  glisttofiy,  had  not  Nature 
)4aced  abOte  his  heels  two  prominent  excrescenoes^ 
whkh  z^isil  him  in  getting  but  again.  Theox^wbo 
ftequents'th^  marshy  banks  of  rivjers^  is  provided 
with  nearly  similar  wea[poiis.  The  hippc^ptamus^ 
^vha  lives  in  the  water,  and  updn  the  basks  of  the 
Nile,  is  furnished  with  a  ctoven  foot,  and  above  the 
pasterh  with  two  stpall  Korny  substances,  which  bend 
backward  as  he  \\^Iks^  sothat  he  leaves  on  the  sand 
an.  impression  .  which  ^  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  pressure  of  four  paws.  The  descriptioD  of  this 
-amphibioxis  animal  may  be  seen  toward  the  end  o£ 
Damftier*%  Voyages* 

:  ..Uow  was  it  possible- for. enlightened  men  to  mis- 
understand the  use  of  these  accessory  members^  the 
form  of  which  is  imitated  by  scmie  of  our  ccmntry 
eiowxis  in  stilts ;  which,  froih  this  very  resaDsbiance, 
tSifcy  csdl  hogszfeety^^nd  whictthey  employ  in  wading 
'  through  poarshy  ground  I  These/same  downs  iuve, 
til  like  manner,  imitated  tiiat  of  the  pointed  and  dl- 
.^rgeiit  .tpurs  of  the  goatVfoot,  which  assist,  them 
in:€cnnnbJing  over  the  rocks,  in  their  pike^i shod 
with  two  iroo  ^  points ;»  contrived;  to  .prevent  the 
backward  motion  of  h^adfidicarris^e^onthc -dec&r 
vity.ofi.  mountains,  :  '  '  * 

; ;  -Natliif ^  wJbo  varies  ieij  m^ans  with  thecfesiades  to 
l^^qrmfi^t^d,  has  bestowed  the- appendix  e:iccres- 
Ounces  on  the  sheels  &i  .the  hog,  for  the^same  reasoia 
.tfe^t  she^idfi  clothed  liie' rhinoceros  with  a;hi%n8Hed 
up  in  sev^ralr  folds  in  the  flucfetdf  tjie:tx)nid'*B(»ie* 
This  clun^^  aninpilr  has,  tJie  appearaiice, of  being  iw 
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vesteij  with  a  threefdd  ujantle :,  but  being  destined 
to  live  m  the -ipiry  morasses  of  India,  where  he  gcubs 
pp  with  Jiis  horny  snout  the  long  roots  of  the  ban>» 
boo;  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  sinking  from 
his  enormous  weight,  had  he  not  been  endowed  with 
the  strange  faculty  of  extending,  by?  inflation  the 
multiplied  folds  of  hisslfin,  and  of  rendering  himself 
lighter,. by  occupying  a  larger  spaee»  . 

What  .to  us  appears  at  first  sight  a  deficiency  in 
certaiivj^)iun(Kds  is,  you  may  rest  perfectly  assured,  a 
wonderful  compensation  of  Providence ;  audit  would 
be  in  niany  cases  an  exception  from  the  general  La.ws 
of  Nature,  if  she  had  any  other  than  the  utility  and 
happiness  of  the  beings  which  she  has  formed.  Hence 
she  h£is  given  to  the  elephant  a  proboscis,  which  serves 
him  like  a  hand  as  he  scrambles  over  the  roughest 
inouixt9lnss  where  he  delights  to  live^  in  picking  up 
the  grass; of  the  field  and  the  foliage  of  the  tre^ps, 
which  the  thickness  and  inflexibility  of  his  neck 
would  npt  pernait  him  otherwise  to  reach* 
.  She  has  infinitely  varied  among  the  animal  cr^a-  ^ 
ttoa  the  means  of  defence,  51s  well  as  those  of  subsist- 
ence. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those  which 
move  slowly  or  which  scream  violently  are  in  a  state 
of  h^^itjial  suffering :  for  how  could  a  race  of  crea- 
twes^l^ays  sickly  perpetuate  itself,  nay,  become  one 
(jf.tJifirHi^^t  universally  diffused  of  the  whole  Globe  ? 
5he.^uggardi,'ipr  sloth,,  is  found  ip^  Afriqa,  in  Asia, 
aJp4;  JW^iR^li^a,- ,  ^li^tardine^j  is  no^mone  a  paraly* 
4c  *fffectiofi,:rJ£jii»  tha^  qf  the  t;urfle  and  of  the.  snail. 
Th^  giii^s  Vfhi^  :h^,ii£ters  wh^u  you  go  near,  him 
ar^tjKS^t  thetriesofpain.  *  But  among  aniwls>^  spm^ 
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bemg  destined  to  roam  about  over  tke  fiice  of  t&e 
£artk>  others  to  remain  fixed  on  t  particular  podt, 
their  means  of  defence  are  varied  with  their  manneiab 
Some  elude  their  enemies  by  flight;  othersrepel  them 
by  hissings,  by  hideous  figures,  by  poisonous  smeBs, 
or  by  lamentable  cries.  There  are  some  which  de- 
ceive the  eye,  such  as  the  snail,  which  assumes  the 
colour  of  the  walls,  or  of  the  bark  of  trees,  whither 
he  flies  for  refuge ;  others,  by  a  magic  altogether 
inconceivable,  transform  themselves  at  pleasure  mto 
the  colour  of  surrounding  otijects,  as  the  camdeon. 

Oh  how  steril  is  the  imagination  of  Man^ompared 
to  tlie  intelligence  of  Nature !  He  has  fRrodaced  bo 
ene  thing,  in  any  line  whatever,  of  which  he  h^  not 
borrowed  the  model  from  her  Works.  Genius  ]ts^> 
about  which  such  a  noise  is  made,  this  creatii^  ge* 
nius,  which  our  wits  fondly  ima^e  they  brought 
into  the  world  with  them,  and  have  brought  to  pet* 
fectionin  learn€dcircles,or  by  the  assistance  of  books, 
is  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  art  of  observing. 
Man  cannot  forsake  the  path  of  Nature,  even  when 
he  is  determined  to  go  wrong.  We  are  vnse  oeif 
with  her  wisdom  :  and  we  play  the  fool  only  in  pro* 
portion  as  we  attempt  to  derange  her  pdans.  . 

The  graver  of, Callaty  so  prolific  of  monsters,  never 
patched  up  so  many  frightful  demons  as  the  31  assort* 
e4  members  of  different  animals,  the  beakof  the  owI» 
the  jaws  of  the  Crocodile,  the  body  of  the  horse,  the 
wings  of  the  bat,  the  fangs  and  the  paws  virl&ch  he 
has  united  to  the  human  figure,  t^  render  his  ton^ 
trasts  more  Hideous.  Oiir  fetnale  6iends  toe  wiio 
sweedy  caprhtous  amuse  themsdveswkhembroidep* 
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uig  £uu:y*fla^wer&  on  tl^ie  yariou!!  iME^de^  ^  tb^r 
dress^  are  reduced  to  the;nece9Sity  of  bonowiiig  their 
patterns  from  the  g^dm.  l^miii^  op|blh0ir  90^^^$ 
azid  handkerchiefs  the  sportive  |Mrb4«ct^:MMf  of  th^if 
ims^ation :  there  you  hs^ve  the  fioii^  nf  ^,  I^dl 
on  the  if<p)^eof  the  ixq^tle;}  roses  op  f^^stallp  <)f 
t^e  1^  i, pomegranates,  in  the  place  o£  ear^  of  ct9(% 
N^ure  alone  produces  oiily  r^tioiial  I^#n^pi^f  >;){i4 
auorts  in  Infth  ^mtiait  aadj>UuQ^  .ro^«  j^«t  fsfft§ 
alfipted  totfie  pbc^,  ^the  al^»  to  the ^««)^nt9^  KO 
tlKwee  ficNTWhkhshe^haa  idk^sttf^editb^r/^^^ 
^ns  ani^ofviQiisteirsbeh^dis^juifig^f^  th^tnlle 
lisdkyofher  cancqptSons.^.  ...v.;!...:  ;(>o:ii  t,c<i 

I  hArefrpiiuettdgr  heard  fivin|Smotifitei)sap4l»9fled[ 
lor  exhibition  at  our  fairs;  ilMk  {  neMr.hbdthirfQiib 
tune  to  9^  a  nng^  one,  wfaatewr  trotiUie  I  jnight 
take  to  that  efifeet.  Oneday  ajdacard  wisdiipiayjed^ 
St  theiiar  of  Saint  Ovide^  <*  acow  with  liiree  tp%^ 
aod  aisheep  with  six  feet/'  '  I  had  a  nrknity  toifiw 
thios^  animals,  and  to  examine  into  titeetiise  iwUidr 
therjT  made  of  organs  and  ttoembers,  tomyapprehesi^r 
skin  entirely  superfluous.  How^  s^  I  to  ifaysBi^ 
Mashire  plant  six  legs  under  ^the  body  tif  a  she^V 
wbeh  fimr  were  amply  suffideht  to  suppoct  iti!:.Ar 
thesame  time!  began  to  recollect  that  the  Ay,  <wfao  is 
msdi  lighter  than  the  sheep,  had  Ax ;  and  thIs'  re^' 
Sectional  acknowledge,  staggered  me*  J^thStVmg 
toe  day  observed  a  fly  which  had  alighted  oh  th6 
papor  before  me,  I  found  she  frequently  enq>foyed 
hersdf  in  alternately  brushing  her  Iteadand  wings 
with  the  two  fore  and  the  two  hinder  feet.  I  then 
e^Tideiitly  percdivM  that  she'hadoceasioDtltMrs&cfeet, 
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in  ordef  to  have  the  suppdttof  four,  wWle.the  other 

two  were  applied  to  the  brushing  service,  espedally 

on  a  pei'pendiciilar  pliine,  « Having  canght  and  exa- 

Ininedher^if  thenucroscope,  !  discovered  thiit  the 

two  mid^  feet  had  no  brush,  but  that  thfe  otTier  four 

had.    I  farthcftr  observed  that^  her-  body  wte  covered 

<W»-wiih  partides  of  dust,  whkh  aflhereld  It  in  the 

kinosph^re  through  which  ^he  dieiijiind  that  her 

brilfihe9wet«dottble,fbMisbfed  with  fine  hairs,  be- 

t^eeh  which'she  emitted  ai^  drew  badcttt  pleagui^ 

t^mdUw^^'^fhilar  to  t&cstf  dfabt^biitiilcbntparably 

rfiATper.    'These  daws  ehabk  the  fly  toi^  hotel  c£ 

the  most  polished  surfaces,  sudi  jas  tibe  glstis^of  mir^ 

rcttSy'  idotig  which  you  iM  ihem' march  jafiiihLrd  and 

downward  A^trkhout  dMng-.  •  >;  f  ifl/. 

^'•I:w»s  ver^cutious  to«ee  in  what  naapner  Naturo 

Kadattiuihedtwb  new  legs  to  the  body  >  ^''i  she^p^ 

aiu^'ho^  fehe  had'fornied,  in  ordi^  to  ^ut  tHem  in 

iRRttidnitmr  t&ervea^niw  v^ins,'and  new  muscles, 

tHtH  their  insktkms.    Thethirdeyeof  thebowper** 

plesied  me  still  ibore.   I  had  nothing  fpr  it  theft  li^ut, 

llMe  other  fiiihpletous,  to  part  withmy  mpney  for  the 

gratification  of. my  curiosity.     The  people  were 

Qonnng  out  m:crowds  from  th^  repository  of  those 

W^ondiW^^icMghted  and  astonished  with  tlikr  penny- 

wc^rtho :  At  Ja^t  I  too  had  the  satisfaction  of  ccintem^ 

pls^Sllgt  th4  imarvellous  sight.     The  two  superfluous: 

legs  lof  th§,  shfeep  were  nothing  but  two  shxivelied 

^ecesoffik^  QUt  out  like  thongs,  and  hanging  down 

ftom  the.  >f^ast^  buS  without  tpuchii^  the  ground, 

a^d  in^apajale  of  b^ing  of  any  use  whatever  to  the 

poor  ^x\im4*;    Tdlie  pretended  third  eye  of  the  cow 
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%vas  akihd  o£ovaI/wDuhd  In  the  ixmiklIeio£daefore«T 
lieady  withcut  orbit;  without,  apple,  without  19  Hd^: 
and  withoiit.  .any  iacmbnuro  which  presented^  Qh^^ 
single  organised  part  of  an  eye.  I  withdretw  wkhouA^ 
esamining  whether  these  acdcknts  werematuisA.;aC: 
artifidaljfor  in  truth  it  was  not  worth  the  tpduhki;  : 

.  The  monsters  which  are  preserved  Jn crystalglob^I 
filled  withfi^itit  of  wine,iflich  as  pigs  with  th^.parQ-? 
boscia  of  an  elephant  ^  chiUren  double  bodi^r^r 
with  two*h^d9,  which  arejexhibited  inxabinets.  mth 
a  philofiDfduc  my$tmousnes$^i  prove  timchleiift»dUar: 
bOuredpnodiictibn  of  Nature-.than  the  jthter^ji^ioQc) 
of  it.  Ho  one  of  thOse  bd6gs  could  possibly  i^iOr 
stained  a  complete  :e:ipamiw<  3  and.sb  i&t.irQm^-a 
i|[iOBStraliii9:>Ahat'  the  intelligenQe.  whicfi  produced; 
themhud ialkaiofio  a  klunc}er>:  .^ey  auest,  on  th^i 
ccmtx^^i^  the  inOTutal»lky/*Jia£ :  Supreme  Wisdcup,* 
which:  his:  rejected  them  frohi  it's  |iaaby  refusing  i 
them  Hfe*  .  :      ;    .  .     ..       c  1         .   .u 

'  The^e  is  a. benignity  in  tlie  con^uctof  Nature  to^^i 
ward  Man  which  challengbs  t^  highest  adaiinatjimiij 
it  i&thi8>  that  in  defying  him  on  the  one  hand  tftjpf^: 
fmge  tbe'r^g^larity  of  herIaw6,*to  gmify.p3pri<36;;^ 
on  theothen  jheitequewtly  permits  him  tftderange 
thiEr5coiin3e  pfrso^je  of thejyj^tarefeviS  hJsnecesaities. 
For*instancei?rshe  conniy^^  at  tli^  production  of  the  • 
mule  from  tjie  oopulatipn.of  the-a^s  an^the  ftiare, : 
because  tb^^.i}iq^^  is  sq.  serviceable  in/ pp^litai^pus  : 
cottntrlesi^buftshe  positively  farbldsthey^j^QductiCHi 
to  procgediin  prdef,  to  preserve  tlie  primjitiYe spe^es, 
whlck^aj^^fi^a^re  general  utijity.     .   .....t  .  ..  t  .1 

-  •It  ksW.^^  4isfiern  ii^ .  most  of  il^  rwoi;^.  thj^^.> 
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laaleriiaS^  condesosnsiobS)  ahd^  may  I  oall  them  noh 
royil  prdviaioiisr.  Tbey.  aisoi&sr  thfitBsdxrfifi  partktxi« 
lafly  ib  the  productions  of  the  gsrden^  ^^fiiidditaii 
lA  thds*  oioiat  flowery  wfaicit  kave  a  pm&noKi  cxf 
cUrvlbfiySB  in  the doubte  rose,  wikichia  notreprbdnoed 
by  Mdg,  aDd^vfakh  for  this  reason  ceitsun  T^fcrariisrE 
hwe  dared  to :.btaiid  wit^the  name  of  monster  ; 
tfaoqgiyitbethe  finest  d£Ao¥mr»iii  tkeefiimittoD  dt 
attp«iPsom^£taste  andseisibiUtyv  NattiraUsts|ratimd 
that  it  deviated  from  theiaws  c£.  Nati;<re^  because  k^ 
sobr&edioxxmform  to  timr  System^  :i  as^lf  l^4|s(( 
of'  bpfts^  ^fakh  governs  the  Woild  had  but^fbr  it^ 
object  thehappiness^  of  ilbai  \  Biit  if  roses  ^Md  oAet 
flofororS' which  have  a  supenbt^adance  of  c^rUl^  at^ 
montters^  fhiit»  which,  have  a  superalfpiiidanoe  «£ 
pulpy  flesh,  and  sugary  pastes,  of  no^use  towa«d/lhii 
coDpaasioA  of  th^rsoeds,^diid^as  applesypesofs^  tOB^^ 
lonft^aiut  fruits  i^hich  hatro  no  set^ds^ataS^aa  dio 
,^pineapple»  the  banana^^e  bread-fruit,  all  these  must 
lilcdwiBe  be  monsters*    The  roots  which  become  so 
plump  in  our  kitchen*gardens,  and  which  ite  ooa^. 
lifted  into  large  balls^  into  succuleon  gkmds^  into 
bulbs  fydt^MOQif,  and  of  noefiect  towai?d  the  expsa* 
^on  of  their  stems,  must  forsooth  be  all  monsttfs* 

Naturefeeds  the  homaa  race  ia  part  only  mth  tiiis 
vegetable  superabuiidance)  and  bestows  it  only  as  the  . 
reward  ol  Industry.  However  fiartile  the  soil  may 
be»  the  vegetables  of  the  same  species  ^kh^ese^ 
which  are  produced  in  the  garden  d^en«t«i^b>  the 
uncdtivated  plfun.  glow  wild,  and  ^end  them«dt«Pei^ 
in  foliage  and  branches^  h  it  sot  therefoi^e  aa>  in« 
stuiice  of  wo»der6d  oompltiisaAce  oii  the  part  of  ^]D<ftu 
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tnadthatdki'sbbiildtraiififalnn^ttiid^^  t^e  hand  of 
Man,  into  pleasant  and  ^olesdme  aliment,  the  satonr 
jiubes  Mrhkck  \i^oiiIdi  he  coiwdrf^d  Jn  the  forest  mto 
ksbf  JMds  snd  tough  roots  ?  Were  this  condescend' 
fihm'witUieUi^  in  vaiii  would  man  say  to  the  sap  of 
trMs>  yo<L  sfacdi.floMrinto  tbe.frnit,  and  yon  shaH  go 
aiofootha:*  ;  31o  no  purpose  would  he  in  the  most. 
i^ttiia.  xegiol)<^prusie^  xrrop^  nvp ;  the  idnafond-tree 
iimaldrefoaelo  cover  it's  nut  with  a  fleshy  malting 
^i^£ke[thal  of  th^  peach. 

Naturft.£faln  time  to  tiiim  mates  Malt  a  present 
of  VaneCbfiilxMi).  nsefnl  and  ^reeable^  which  she  ex* 
titBtHfin&ta:;lihd.$amegcnliS;  AU(»ir  fniit-tcoes'aHiur 
originally  from  the  forest,  andno  one  there  re^perpe^^ 
flutter  it^df'  in  Ic'ff  sptoies*  The  pear  called  Saint 
G^maln  JMLS  found  in  the  torest  ofthatnlme,  with 
i^'i.vdt^dirnjSiaVoun;^  Matmre cuffed,  it; 'likQ  the. 
ot^rfrtiitrcif  cnMt<)rGhands,itt)m  the  tabie  of  the  aoir 
ttal  tos»v)d)it  up  on  (haC  of  Man  ^  ^d  that  it  Hiij^t 
bejjupaasofaldior  us  tp  doubt  ri^specttng  her  bounty 
and  it^sorigki^it  is  her  sovereign  will  that  the  seeds 
slumld  re^-produoe  crabs  only*  Ah  I  if  she  were  to 
suspend  her  pardcular  laws  o£  beneficence  in  the  gar«^ 
den$of  our  miscreants,  inorder  to  establish  in  them 
her  pretended  general  laws,  what  would  be  their  asta* 
nishment  to  findnothingreproduced  indieir  Jdtchen** 
gardesis  and  orchards  but  some  naiserabk  wild  car* 
rots,  pitiful  dog-rose3,  harsh  pears/  and  unsavoury 
fruits  of  every  sort»  5uch  as  she  produces  on  the 
moimtains  for  the  coarse  palate  of  the  wild  boar ! 
Jhey  would  in  truth  find  stena^  of  trees  lofty  and 
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vigorous    Their  orchards  wonhiUedduUbd  idsiase^ 
and  the  cr6ps  reduced  to  one  hsdf. 
'.  The  same  metatnorpbofiis  waukTtake  place  in  the 
aninials  of  their  iarm-yard& .  The  hen^  which  lays 
eggs  much  too}arge  in  proportioiv  to  her  size^  ^ad 
for  nine  months  uninterruptedLyv  cbhicaiy  to  all  the 
llivs'of  idcubation  among  the  feathered  race^  wciuld. 
diesi  hUk  back  into  the  geoerai  order,  and  woidd  ^^TO^ 
4^Ge  at  farthest  twenty^eggs  in  the  course  of  alyeitw 
The  hog  would  in  like  manner  ioise  his.  supeaiflLvtOw 
&t*    The  oour,  which  ytekism  tfaerichptiatiir&fik  of 
Ncrmandy  tip  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  mflk  a.dajf> 
ytnyvM^r^  no  more  than  a  bane  sufidericytosucii^ 
herxatf."  '•*•-'  ••     ;;' ..   ;■ 

^:To  thii  it  h  repHed,  that  thfe  profuapnirfeggs>  of 
&f,  and  of  ci^am  fromrour  domestic  ammab^isLth^* 
efiect  of  their- copious  f  (Ceding. :.  Butineitherkioes^e 
mare  give  as  nfi^uch  mitL  sis:  the  cow,  ^norda^s  the 
ddck  layi  as  many  eggs  asi^the  hen>  por  rdoes  the  ass 
dotiie  iiimsetf  with  fk-like  the  hog, though  these 
^mnals  all  feed  as  piestifaltyithe  bnq  lei^the  othisr. 
Besides  the  mare,  the  shc^-goat,  the  ewe,  the  she-ass, 
have  only  two  teats,  whereas  thecowhasfdUr. 
.  uThe  cow  in  this  respect  xfeviates  in  a  very  remarks 
aUe  manner  from  the  generallaws  of  Nature ;  who 
has  adjusted  in  every  animal  species  the  number  of 
teats  in  the  mother  to  that  of  the  young  ;  she,  how- 
ever, is  furoushed  with  four  paps, "though  she  pro- 
duces  but  one  calf,  and  very  rarely  two ;  because  the 
two  supernumeraries  were  destined  to  be  nurses  to 
the  Human  Race.  The  sow,  it  is  granted,  has  only 
-     .  twelve. 
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t\velve  teats,  though  ^he"  is  ittteftaed  to  brkig  oip 
sometimes  alitter  of  fifteen  ot' more.  '  Jlerethepro-^ 
portion  seems  defective.  'Biit'if  the  fifst  has  more 
teals  than  are  requisite  to  thenurhber  of  fter  feimily,- 
and  the  second  too  few  for  lier^s,  itis  because  the  XJne 
is  ofdained  to  present  Ma'n'Witli 'the^stitplud  cff  Hfe*^ 
milk,  and  tKe  other  with  that  of  Tier  br<)od;  In  aft 
countries  port  is  the  poor  1nah*s  meat,  unleskirelff. 
"^6n,  a^  m  Turkey,  orpoUtitSf  c^nsfderatiihs*,'  asitl 
the  islands  of  the  South^Sear/fleprf^'^lilmbf^ftrerlye- 
iielitof'thi^  'glB?  %f  i^-attii^fi^  r^^iSBtei^i^y^ai 
i^,  te^of  aii^ffeshitfelBy^^P^h^ 
TTieireteaf  be  dlsttngdisfie&^n^^^ 
'different 'relishes.  ^ '  It  W tmj^\iffe^' lii  the kifehens  m 
the  rich  to  |?^e'flav««P%  Wei^4pede^\fcmimen1i 
In  every  c&untVyi  I  i^tlt,  thlP^hrdfls  test  \h 
always  most'common,  ■  X^^'--^'  ■ 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that,  when  so  many  plants 
and  animals  exhibit  proportions  so  beautiful,  adapta- 
tions so  wonderful  to  our  necessities,  and  proofs  so 
evident  of  a  Divine  Benevolence,  we  should  set  about 
collecting  shapeless;- abortions,  pigs  with  a  long  pro- 
boscis, as  if  our  yards  teemed  with  young  elephants, 
and  ceremoniously  arrange  them  in  our  cabinets,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  a  display  of  Nature  ?  Those  who 
preserve  them  as  invaluable  curiosities,  and  deduce 
from  them  consequences  and  doubts  respecting  the 
intelligence  of  their  Author,  do  they  not  discover 
as  much  want  of  taste,  and  act  as  unfairly,  as  one  who 
should  go  into  the  workshop  of  a  Founder  and  pick 
up  the  figures  which  had  been  accidentally  mutilated, 
the  bubblings  ov«r  of  the  melting-pot,  and  ihe  miere 
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metallic  moulds  which  might  lie  scattered  abotit,  and 
triumphantly  display  them  as  a  proof  of  die  Artist's 
Uunderiiig  ignorance  ? 

The  Ancients  burnt  monsters,  the  Modems  pre* 
serve  them  in  spirit  of  wine*  They  resemble  those 
ungracious  children  who  watch  their  mother  in  the 
jbippe  of  surprizing  her  in  a  fault,  that  they  may  ar? 
rc^te  to  then^selves  a  right  to  do  what  they  please. 
Oh !  if  the  Earth  were  indeed  abandoned  to  disor- 
der»  and  that  after  an  infinity  of  combinations,  there 
9hoi^d  ari:  last  apfear  amidst  the  monsters  which  co« 
▼ered  it.  a  single  body  well  proportioned  ami  adapt- 
ed to  the  nece^^es  of  Man»  what  a  source  of  sa^^ 
factioni^^d  it;be  to  creatures  at  once  sensible  id4 
unhappy^  to  catch  but  a  {^merifig  <tf  m  Ihteujp 
oEKcx  somewbore  who  took  an  intqnt«t  in  their 
destiny? 
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EEPXIES  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  CALAMITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RACE. 

TH£argQtiieats  deduced  from  the  rarietiesof 
the  Human  Race,  and  tr<im  the  evSa  acca^ 
muhtedby  the  hand  of  Nature,  by  Governments^ 
wad  by  Rf  Hgkm»5  on  the  head  of  Man,  attempt  to 
demonstrate  th^  men  have  neith^  the  same  ori|^ 
tiorany  natural  superiority  kbove  the  beasts ;  that 
their  virtues  are  destitute  of  aU  prospect  Of  reward^ 
and  that  no  Providence  watches  over  their  necessi- 
ties, to  supfdy  them. 

.  We  shall  inquire  into  those  evils,  one  after  an* 
other,  begitming  with  such  ad  are  imputed  to  Na- 
ture ;  the  necessity  and  utility  of  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour  to  make  ^^ppezc ;  and  dball  afterwards  de- 
mcmstrate  thatpolkical  evils  are  to  be  ascribed  en« 
turely  to  deviations  ifrom  the  law  of  Nature,  and  that 
they  cotfslitute  themselves  a  proof  of  the  existence 
c^a  ^oi^dence. 

0m  discussibn  of  this  iiftterestbg  subject  shall 
commence  wkh  a  reply  to  the  objections  founded  on 
Ihevarietifes^thehunMUi  species;  Wepretfend  hot 
Ito  deny  thkt  diere  are  men  bhick  and  white,  copper^ 
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coloured  and  pale.  Some  have  a  beard,  others  littl^^ 
if  any.  But  these  pretended  characters  are  acci- 
dents mertly,  as  has  been  akeady  shewn.  Hofsefli, 
white,  bay  or  black,  with  frizzled  hair,  as  those  of 
Tartary,  or  with  sleek  smooth  hair,  as  those  of  Na- 
ples, are  unquestionably  auimals  of  the  same  species* 
-  The  Albinos,  or  white  negroes,  are  a  species  of  Le- 
pers ;  and  no  more  form  a  particular  race  of  Ne- 
groes, than  persons  with  us  who  have  been  jmarked 
by  the  smallpox  form  a  race  of  spotted  Europeans.^ 
Though  it  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  here  to 
detail  ail  the  natural  adaptations  whidi  may  be  op« 
po$ed  to  the  acci^sationsof  our  wr.etched.systcms  of 
Physics,  and  though  I  have  reserved,  in  thff  prosecu- 
tion of  this  undertaking)  sortie  Studies,  e^pjressly  de- 
l^otod  to  this  object^  as  far  as  my  poor  ability  en- 
ables me ;  I  shajl  however  by  the  way  observe,  that 
the  black  colour  is  a  blessing  of  > Providence  to  the. 
inhabitants  of  tropical .  countries.  White  reflecta 
the  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  black  absorbs  them.  The 
first  accordingly  redoubles  hife  heat>  atdthe  second 
w?akans  it»  Experience  detnonstntt^  tHs  in.  a 
thousand  d^ff^r^Qt- ways.  Nature  .has..QfripIoyed, 
among  Qther  meftnSi  thp  opposite  effects  oi^:th©se,<3> 
Ie«rsfor-multiplying  or  weakenin^^^ili  t|be  ?arth 
the  heat;  pf  the  prbof  cj^y/  The  fortl^er  you  ad* 
vance  toward  the  So^tfc,:  the  Wicker  .ifi?  mep-^irtJ 
animals ;  and  the  farther  you  prcx^^^pf^^van^f 
the  wh^eris  •  the  cdw^r  -of  -  bfrth.  ifefe  oja^ft.  ae^jhe 
other.  ;^Iay,  wljen*  the ,  Si»^ '  w^tJpKjBH^Sj  j^cwoa  the 
^fl<>rtl}er»nr€giDns,  s^ay  a^k^alf  wfefejie*^?-^?* 
Ill  Summer,;  of- .(ji&vent  ^lpw$,  I^agyii^  whif^«l 

."    ^    .  such 
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SttcK  as  squirrels,  wolves;  hiresa:  aod  tliose  <£  the 
southerh'?rigions,  to  which  he  is  approaching,  then 
"  clothe  themselves  with  tints  deeper  and  more  absorb- 
ent; such,  are,  in  the  feathery  race,  the  w/iii?w,  the 
cardinal,  &c  which  exhibit  much  more  brilliant  co- 
louring when  the  Sun  approaches  the  Line,  tj^ 
when  he  is  retiring  from  it.  ft  is  therefore  by  adap- 
tations of  Climate  that  Nature  has  made  the  inhabit' 
tants  of  the  Torrid  Zone  black>  as  she  has  whitened . 
those  of  the  Icy  Zones.  She  has  given  besides  an- 
other preservative  against  the  heat  to  the  Negroies 
who  inhabit  Africa,  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the 
Globe,  principally  by  reason  of  that  broad  bek  of 
sand  which  crosses  it,  and  whose  utility  we  hj^ve  al- 
ready indicated.  She  has  covered  the  heads  of  those 
careless  and  unindustrious  tribes  with  a  fleece  ;fxiore 
crisp  than  a  tissue  of  wool,  which  eflFectu^Uy  sheltpr* 
It  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  Sun.  They  ar<s  S9 
perfectly  sensible  of  it's  acconijnodation  to,  thispur^ 
pose,  that  they  never  employ  a  substitute  hea^-dress; 
and  there  is  no  description  of  ^jSl^nk^tid  among 
whom artifidalcoverings,  as  bonnets,  turbans^^  hats, 
&c.  are  more  rare  than,  among  thei  Negroes-  They 
use  those  of  foreign  nations  merely  as  objects  of  va- 
xuty  and  lttxiify).an4 1  do  not  know  of  any  one.  that 
isi peculiar  to  their  Nation.  The  inhabitjiiit^  of  the 
pehihsulaH6£:lodi»'  are  a^  Uack  as;diey ;  but  their 
turbans  oomfiiunlcate  to  .the  kair,  which  but  for 
their  hdad^dreaSrWeukl/gfidjg^bejfri^^  tlje  faci-^ 
lity  of ?gr6mringra5id.'&^[pafk4lftg*: 

aiui.  Aafiaricin:  trlbfe^i^wlMch  i/^l^itioltil^er  the 
tine  aire,  not.hb^k^  ibuwltiH  «4i9itti^ }:  |i^QT<;  jMre 
'.«'  '  \/i  f-  simply 
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simply  copper-coloured.  I  ascribe  tlixi  weakening^ 
of  the  black  tint  to  several  causes  peculiar  to  their 
country*  The  first  is»  the  universal  practice  ctf  rub* 
bing  themselves  over  with  roucou  (a  kind  of  sweet*' 
scented  paste)  which  preserves  the  sur&ce  of  theskis 
from  the  too  vehement  impression  of  the  Sun.  Se^ 
ccmdly  they  inhabit  a  country  clothed  with  forests, 
and  crossed  by  the  greatest  river  in  the  Worlds  which 
covers  it  with  vapours.  Thirdly,  their  territory  rises 
insensibly  from  the  shores  of  Brasil^  up  to  the  moua*^ 
tains  of  Peru  j  which,  giving  it  a  greater  elevation 
in  the  Atmosphere,  procures  for  it  likewise  a  greater 
degree  of  coolness.  Fourthly,  in  a  word,  the  East*- 
w{nd%  which  blow  there  incessandy  ni^t  and  day, 
are  always  contributing  to  that  coolness. 

Finally,  the  colour  of  all  those  nadons  is  so  much 
the  effect  of  Qimate,  that  the  descendants  of  Eunv 
peans  settled  there  assume  the  black  tint  after  the 
lapse  of  some  generations.  This  is  evidently  percep- 
tible in  India,  in  the  posterity  of  the  Moguls^  tribes 
<5crived  from  the  extremity  of  Asia,  whose  name 
signifies  whites^  and  who  are  this  day  as  black  as  the 
Nations  which  they  have  conquered. 

Tallhess  of  stature  no  more  charaeteiizctt  speeies, 
be  the  genus  what  it  niay ,  than  difereoce  of  colour. 
A  dwarf  and  a  large  apple-tree  proceed  from  the 
same  grafts.  Nature  however  has  vendered  itfai« 
variable  in  tl^  Human  Species  alone^  beeause  varie<^ 
ty  of  magnitude  would  have  destroyed,  in  the  phy<> 
sical  order,  the  proportldni^  qf  Mm  withMAie  ciknTer- 
saKty^df  lier  prciductioii V^^d  bekaute  k.iwouldhave 
involved  in  the  moral  ardM  cOluieiiaeiiCes  stitt  more 
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"djVigefou^tiy  subjecting  l)^yQ^d  rfdCffvpsj  t^  mfS^^T 
sp^i^ftlrn^kxudtQii^  greater.       , 

Jl^afenpfac^pcrfdw^rf^nOf  Of^W^    Thpgp 
iyhPaipi$«hib>ft?d  :^f  fairs  ^ije  little  i^nqg»tn(i%^^ 
qr  tfii\  qvevrgfow^  &llow$>  withpujt  pr/^o^^pn  a^ 
^t]^)Pit  Tirigpr.    They  re-prpduce  Rpt  ^eip^elyci^ 
^b/^r  i»  m^ni^va^  or  ipagpitude,.  \^jeye.r  p?M)S 
mwyh^ve  b^Q  l^akoQ  by  P/^l'tain  JPrinces  (p  prpcufr^a 
,4^i«Hlc3tli»op?gatioii }  apiopg  ptfeers  by  tb^  life  Ij^ng 
flf%u*i^^red^ic]^II.  Bp^yies,  Do  $ji®ci^i?t  yarig- 
''ties  oCfijroportio^  dFthia  HuflMif^  3pe^M^ i$suef]raip 
tb^  b$p4  of  Nature  to  XMpt  tbe  dlstijticjdh^  ^VP^* 
ttpn  pf  d!VV&  wd  grants  ?  h  fi^T^  t^^yi^e^  9tay  two 
of  tlMs«i  ^  gri^t  a  difference  .as  betiw^^^^Mtde  S9f- 
dinian  poney  and*a  huge  Brabant  h(H^7  ^  bet;«reen 
a  c/cmtsv9fi  ^^^d  and  one  of  t^e  lai^  P^Q}^  jipgs 

4JI  nations  have  b^j^n  fropen  the  .be£ii^pii;\g,  ;)pd 
^tj^  are,  wi^Ji  yery  little  difference  a^d  very  lew  ^• 
CQp|^pp$>  ^  the  s^e  fitatuM-  ^^  have  $^n  Egypti^ 
J^Uin«)i«J»  ajid  ti^^  bpjftes  of  tjhe  G^g^/jfes.*  pf  t}ie 

..,.-.  -^  ■> .  .  •  <2WVM7 

f,  Gof  ifc;HjBs  lure  .the,  akeletQns  coyiprod  yith  .^c  flun  of  ^ 
origtpal  inhabitants  of  the  panaiy  Islands.  The  body  of  the 
iGiiancho  was  deposited  in  {i  cavity  adapted  to  it's  si^^  bdwn  out  of 
&e'  rock.  The  stone  being  of  a  porous  natunr,  Uie  animal  juices 
were  absorbed  or  filtei^d  through,  and  the  sqlid  parts  with  their 
natural  skinny  mantle  became  indurated  by  a  process  of  natural 
tadMlimhg,  to  such  a  degrees  ak  to  i-esist  the  fiiture  assaults  of  time* 
They  are  still  exhibited  bv  the  fiatives  of  thoie  islands  to  strangers 
who  visit  themi  with  emotions  of  pride  and  veneration;  as  the 
images  of  their  illustrious  ancelttors  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
by^tHe  Patrician  families  of  Rome.  Avarice  has,  however,  is- 
fectad  the  itanaries,  as  well  as  more  enlightened  islands ;  and 
.  ,  Voi,.  I.  V  famifes 
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Canary  ishnds  wrapped  up  in  their  skins.  I  have 
seen  in  Malta,  in  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  sc&d  rock, 
the  skeleton  6f  a  Carthaginian,  all  the  bones  of 
which  wiere  violet-coloured,  and  which  had  pediaps 
hun  there  from  the  days  of  Queen  IMdo.  All  tliese 
bodies  were  of  the  comnion  use.  Enlightened  and 
sober-minded  Travellers  have  reduced  to  a  stature 
hardly  excked&ng  our  own  the  pretended-  gigantic 
.  form  o{  the  Pktagonians.  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
ebewhere  alleged  these  same  reasons ;  but  it  is  im« 
possible  to  repeat  them  too  frequently,  because  they 
overturnbeyondthe  possibility  of  contradicfiim  the 
pretended  inSuences  of  Climate,  which  are  beccmie 
the  principles  of  our  Physics,  and  what  is  stffl  worse, 
-of  our  Mbrafity. 

There  were  formerly,  we  are  told;  teal  ^ants. 
The  thing  is  possible ;  but  this  truth  is  become  to  us 
'  inconceivable,  like  all  others  of  which  Natur(^  no 
longer  furnishes  any  testimony.    If  Polypheniibses 
lofty  as  a  tower  ever  existed,  every  step  they  took  in 
walking  must  in  most  soils  have  sui^  into  the 
:  ground.    How  could  their  long  and  dumsy  fingers 
'  have  ndilked  the  little  she-goats,  reaped^  the  com^ 
mowed  dovtm  the  grass,  picked  the  fruits  of  ^the  or- 
chard? The  greatest  part  o£  our  alim^ts  would 
escape  their  eyes  as  well  as  their  hands*  >. 

families  have  been  prevailed  oty  to  part  with  thjeir  Gmutciu  to  the 
Mu8eum$  .pf  Eoropeao  CoUectOK  of.  Curiosidea,  for  a  Uttk  mdf 
money,  or  in  conaideration  of  a  large  order  of  .wines.    , 

^-*  CUid  non  noiorUlia  pectoca  cogi^      . 

Aari  sacra  fames  !      .  . 

in  plain  EngTiab,  Thf  bve  of  money  wiO  maii  a  man  4fll  tir/stkr^'^ 
Ht  H« 
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'  On  the  otherhand^had  th^re  been  generations  of 
pigmies,  how  could  they  have  levelled  the  forests  to . 
make  way, for  the  cidtiyation  of  the.  earth  ?  They 
vroyld-have  lost  themselves  ainong  the  rushes.  Every 
bfoqk  woi^d  have  been  to  them  a  river^  and  every^ 
pebble  a  rock*  The  birds  of  prey  would  have  catr-, 
ried  them  off  in  their  talons^  ualess  they  made  war 
on  tfaek  eggs,  as  Homer  represents  his  pigmy  race 
engaged.  in*war  with  th$  eggs  of  crane^.  ^.' 

Qn.eitW'of  theset  suppo^t^ojosall  the  rels^ions  of 
nattii^.order  ^re  burst  asunder^  and  s^ch  discords 
necessarily  im^jjlve  the  ^a^x  cj^stpictipn  of  a|l  sbucial 
order.  Suppose  a  nation  of  giants  to  exist  ppssesf;ed 
of  o^t  industry,  and  instigated  by  oi^  ferbcioiis  uas- 
s|pos.:  ^  us  place  at  the  head  of  it  a  Tamer tan^^ 
and  se^^^wl^..  would  become  of  pur.  fortifications 
s^nd^gf  Q^):jmrinies  before .  their  artillery '  an^  their 

As  iQUch  as  N^tture  ha3  aflfected  ,yariety  in  the 
spf9cies  cxfr  Animals  of  the  safpe  genus,  iJboukh  they 
w^e  tl^tined  to  inhalnt  the  same  regioji^,  an^  to 
subsist  on  the  same  ^limeats,  so  muchjia^^  sne  stucfieci 
juniformity  in  the  production  pC  the  Human  l^]^ecies^ 
notwithstanding  the  di6Serenge  of  CUmat^  aiicif  oJF 
food.    The  acddental  prolongation  of  ,the^  f:occyx 
in  some  human  individuals  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
natural  character,  and  a  new  species  of  men  wit^ 
^t^.has  been  grafted  on  a  principle  so  flimsy.  Man 
may.  degrade  himself  to  the  level  of  the  beast  by  the 
induli^ce  of  brutal  appetite ;    but  never  was  his 
noble  form  dishonoured  by  the  tail,  the  forked  feet> 
and  the  horns  of  the  brute.   In  vain  is  the  auempt 
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made  to  trace  an  approximation  of  Man  towvd  tiie 
dass  of  mere  animals  by  insensible  transitions. 

Were  there  in  truth  any  of  the  hmnan  racein  arf.' 
mal  forms,  or  any  animal  endowed  with  human  rea* 
son,  they  would  be  publicly  exhibited.  We  shouM 
have  them  all  over  Europe,  especially  in  times  Vke 
these,  when  the  whole  Globe  is  pervaded  and  ran- 
sadcedby  so  many  enlightened  Travelers ;  and  when, 
I  do  not  say  Princes,  but  puppet-players  import  afive 
in  our  £drs  the  zebra  so  wild,  the  elephant  so  fttm« 
pih,  tigers,  lions,  white  bears,  nay  up  to  crocoiffles ; 
wUch  have  all  been  presented  to  pabHc  Inspection 
in  London. 

Vain  is  the  attempt  to  establish  analogies  between 
the  she  orang-outangs  from  the  situation  and  -confi- 
guradon  of  the  bosom,  from  the  perio^t^sexna! 
purgations,  from  the  attitude,  and  evenirotti  flleiip* 
pearance  of  modesty.  Though  the  female  orang. 
outang  passes  her  Kfe  in  the  w^oods,  AUegrmnvaxAYy 
as  hasbeen  observed,  never  could  have  modelled  after 
Iier  his  itatue  of  D^aiia  Which  is  sh^n  at  Lucienne. 
There  is  a  much  greater  difference  still  bfetween  the 
reason  of  TMan  and  that  of  beasts,  than\here  is  be- 
tween their  forms ;  and/that  main's  imderstanding 
must  liave  been  strangely  perverted -t(rKo  could  ad- 
vance,  as  a  celebrated  Atfthdr  has  done,  that  there 
is  a  greater  distance  between  the  understanding  df 
Newm  and  thatof  sucH  or  such  a  man,  than  be^ 
tween  the  understanding  of  that  man  and  the  in- 
stinct of  an  animal.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
dullest  of  Mankind  can  learn  the  use  of  fire,  axrd  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  of  wliich  the  moft  inteffi- 
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g^ort  o|  stnimala  is  absolutely  incapable ;  hut  what  I 
hare  not  yet  said^  the  simple  use  of  j^ire  and  the  prac* 
tlce  of  agriculture  are  far  preferable  to  all  Newtoifs 
discoveries* 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  Nature,  and  fire  is  her 
primary  agent.  From  experience  we  are  assured  that 
men  have  acquired  by  means  of  this  element  and  of 
this  art  a  plenitude  of  intelligence,  of  which  all  their 
other  combinations,  I  venture  to  aflirm,  are  merely 
consequences.     Our  Sciences  and  Arts  are  derived 
for  the  greatest  part  from  these  two  souSrces,  and  they 
do.not  constitute  a  difference  more  real  between  the 
understanding  of  one  mmi  and  another,  than  there  is 
between  the  dress  and  furniture  of  Europeans  and 
those  of  Savages.    As  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  one  and  the  other,  they  establish 
no  real  difference  between  the  understandings  which 
contrived  them.  The  importance  which  we  assign  to 
our  talents  proceeds  not  from  their  utility  but  from 
our  pride.    We  should  take  a  material  step  toward 
it's  humiliation,  did  we  consider  that  the  animals 
which  have  no  skill  in  agriculture,  and  know  not  the 
use  of  fire,  attain  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  objects  of 
our  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  even  surpass  them. 

I  say  nothing  of  those  which  build,  which  spin, 
which  manufacture  paper,  doth,  hives,  and  whkfa 
practise  a  multitude  of  other  trades  of  which  we  have ' 
sio  knowle4ge.  But  the  toipedo  defended  himself 
from  his  enemies  by  means  of  the  electric  shock,  be- 
fore Academies  thought  of  making  experiments  in 
electricity ;  and  the  limpet  understood  the  power  of 
ibe  pressure  of  the  air,  and  attac)ied  itself  to  the 
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rocks^by  forming  the  vacuum  with  it's  pyramidical 
shell,  long  before  the  air-pump  was  set  a  going.  The 
quuls  which  annually  take  their  departure  from  Eu- 
rope on  their  way  to  Africa  have  such  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  autumnal  Equinox,  that  the  day 
of  their  arrival  in  Malta,  where  they  rest  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  marked  on  the  almanacks  of  that  island 
about  the  22d  of  September,  and  varies  every  year  as 
the  Equinox.    The  swan  and  wild  duck  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  Latitude  where  they  ought 
to  stop,  when  every  year  they  re-ascend  in  Spring  to 
the  extremities  of  the  North,  and  they  can  find  out 
without  the  help  of  compass  or  octant  the  spot  where 
the  year  before  they  made  their  nests.    The  frigat 
which  flies  from  East  to  West  between  the  Tropics 
over  vast  Oceans  interrupted  by  no  Land,  and  which 
regains  at  night  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
leagues  the  rock  hardly  emerging  out  of  the  water 
which  he  left  in  the  morning,  possesses  means  of  as- 
certainmg  his  Longitude  hitherto  unknown  to  our 
most  ingenious  Astronomers. 

Man,  it  has  been  said,  owes  his  intelligence  to  his 
hands :  but  the  monkey,  the  declared  enemy  of  all 
industry,  has  hands  too.  The  sluggard  or  sloth  like- 
wise has  hands,  and  they  ought  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  fortifying  himself:  rf  digging 
at  least  a  retreat  in  the  earth  for  himself  and  for  his 
posterity,  exposed  as  they  are  to  a  thousand  acci- 
dents by  the  slowness  of  their  progression.  There  are 
animals  in  abundance  furnished  with  tools  much 
more  ingenious  than  hands,  and  which  are  not  for 
all  that  a  whit  more  intelligent.  ITie  gnat  is  fur- 
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nished  with  a  ptobosds,  which  is  at  once  an  awl  pro- 
per for  piercing  the  flesh  of  animsJs,  and  a  pump  hy 
which  it  sucks  out  their  blood.  This  proboscis  con- 
tains besides  a  long  saw,  with  which  it  opens  the 
small  bloodvessels  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  which 
it  has  made.  He  is  likewise  provided  with  wings  to 
transport  him  wherever  he  pleases ;  a  corslet  of  eyes 
studded  round  his  little  head,  to  see  all  the  objects 
about  him  in  every  direction  j  talons  so  sharp,  that 
he  can  walk  on  polished  glass  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection }  feet  supplied  with  brushes  for  deansing  him-  ^ 
self;  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his  forehead;  and  an 
instrument  answering  the  purpose  of  a  trumpet  to 
proclsdm  his  triumphs.  He  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Air,  the  Earth,  and  the  Water,  where  he  is  born  in 
form  of  ^  worm,  and  where  before  he  expires  the 
eggs  which  are  to  produce  a  future  generation  are 
deposited. 

With  all  these  advantages  he  frequently  falls  a  prey 
to  insects  smaller  and  of  a  much  inferior  organization. 
The  ant  wMch  creeps  only,  and  is  furnished  with  no 
weapon  except  pincers,  is  formidable  hot  to  him 
only  but  to  animsds  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  evea 
to  quadrupeds.  She  knows  what  the  united  force  of 
a  multitude  is  capable  of  effecting ;  she  forms  repub- 
lics :  she  lays  up  store  of  provisions  ;  she  builds  sub* 
terraneous  cities ;  she  forms  her  attacks  in  rigular 
military  array ;  she  advances  in  columns,  and  some* 
times  constrains  Man  himself  in  hot  countries  to  sur- 
render his  habitation  to  her. 

So  hx  is  the  intelligence  of  any  one  animal  from 
depending  on  the  structure  of  it's  limbs,  that  their 
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perfection  is  frequently  on  the  contrary,  in  tie  in- 
verse ratidof  it's  sagacity,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind 
compensation  of  Nature  to  make  up  a  defect.  To 
ascribe  the  intelligence  of  Man  to  his  hands,  is  to  de- 
duce the  cause  from  the  means,  and  talent  from  the 
tool  with  which  it  works.  It  is  just  as  if  I  were  to 
say  that  Le  Sueur  is  indebted  for  the  happy  native 
graces  of  his  pictures  to  a  pencil  of  sable's  hair ;  and 
that  Virgil  owes  all  the  harmony  of  his  verses  to  a 
feather  of  the  swan  of  Mantua. 

It  is  ^till  more  extravagant  to  maintain  that  hu- 
man reason  depends  on  Climate,  because  there  are 
some  shades  of  variety  in  manners  arid  ctistottis. 
The  Turks  cover  their  heads  with  Turbans,  and  we 
cover  ours  with  hats ;  they  wear  long  flowing  robes, 
and  we  dress  in  coats  with  short  skirts.  In  JPolrtugal, 
says  Montagne^  they  drink  off  the  sediment  of  wines^ 
we  throw  it  away.  Other  examples  which  I  could 
quote  are  of  similar  importance.  To,  all  this  I  in- 
swer^  that  we  would  act  as  these  people  if  we  were 
in  their  country ;  and  that  they  iv^ould  ict  as  we  do 
were  they  in  ours. 

I'urbans  and  flowing  robes  are  adapted  to  hot 
countries,  where  the  head  and  body  stands  in  need  of 
being  cooled,  by  inclosing  in  the  covering  of  both  i 
gjreater  mass  of  air.  From  this  necessity  has  arisen 
the  use  of  turbans  among  the  Turks,  the  Persians* 
ai  c'  Indians,  of  the  mitres  of  the  Aralnans,  qf  the 
bonnets  like  a  sugar-loaf  of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese, 
and  that  pi  wide  and  flowing  robes  worn  by  most  of 
the  Nations  of  the  South.  From  a  contrary  neces- 
6ity  the  Nations  of  the  isTorth,  as  the  ftAandcrs,  the 
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RiM^aaii/th*  Tartar,  Wear  ftirfed  caps  aild  close  gar* 
mfehtt.    We  arc  6bfig«d  to  have  in  €mr  tainy  CH- 
mates  thtee  sKfttedticts  vtptm  our  head,  and  gartoenti 
shortened,-  betause  of  the  dirt.    The  iPortU^^e 
drink  the  sediment  of  winfe ;  and  so  would  We  d© 
with  the  Wines  (if  Portugal  5  for  in  sweet  wine^^  ai 
thOsfe  of  hot  countries^  the  most  sugary  particle^  ttt 
at  thS  Wttofli  of  the  cifek  \  and  in  ours,  which  strtt 
sightly,  nothiilg  is  tit  th^  bottom  but  mer^  dregs, 
thfcbfest  i^  upperiftt>st.   I  h^re  seen  in  Pohnd,  wher* 
they  driiik  great  ^^uaiitltiei  of  the  wines  of  Hurigaryi 
the  bottoni  of  the  boOAe  presented  as  a  trfark  of  pre^ 
forenoe^  Thusithe  very  varieties  of  naticbal  cust0ii» 
{MTOTe  the  consistency  of  human  reason. 

Qimate  has  no  greater  influence  in  chatting-  hu* 

man  morality,  which  is  reason  in  perfectiom  t  admfe 

at  the  same  time  that  extreme  heat  and  cdd  proishlce 

.an  effect  on  the  passions.    I  have  even  remark^ 

that  the  hottest  days  of  Summer  and  the  coldest  of 

Winter  were  actually  the  sej^ons  of  the  year  when 

most  crimes  were  committed.  The  dog-days,  say  the 

ndgar,  is  a  season  of  calamity.    I  could  ^y  as  much 

of  the  nionth  of  January.    I  believe  it  must  hav6 

been  in  qonformity  to  these  observations  that  ancient 

Legators  had  established,  for  that  critical  period, 

festivals  designed  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  of  Man^- 

kind,  such  as  the  feast  of  Saturn  among  the  Romans, 

and  the  feast  of  Kings*  among  the  Gauls.    In  esich 

Nation 

♦.  The-y>i//  of  Kings,  I  apprehend,  is  coeval  With  tlie  Chri'dtinii 
•Erai  and  IM  it*s  drigin  hi  the  star-^cfirccted  visit  of  the  Eastern  Magi 
to  BethleheiiiD^  jndsdi,  Kcorded  in  Ae  beghining  of  the  secoad 
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Nation  the  festival  was  adapted  to  tlie  public  taste  ; 
among  the  Romans  it  presented  the  images  of  a  re- 
public i  among  our  ancestors  those  of  m<Miaichy. 

But  I  beg  leave  likewise  to  remark  that  those  sea* 
sens  fertile  in  crimes^  are  the  seasons  too  of  the  most 
splendid  actions*  The  eflfervescence  of  season  act& 
on  our  senses  like  that  of  wine.  It  produces  in  us 
an  extraordinary  impulsion^  but  indifFerently  to  good 
and  to  eviL  Besides  Nature  has  implanted  in  our 
soul  two  powers,  which  ever  balance  each  other  in 
just  proportion.  When  the  physical  sense.  Love, 
debases  us,  the  moral  sentiment.  Ambition,  raises  us 
iq>  again.  1  he  equilibrium  necessary  to  the  tnofke 
of  Virtue  still  subsists,  and  it  is  never  totally  lost,  ex« 
cept  in  persons  with  whom  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
die  habits  of  society,  and  more  frequently  still  by 
those  of  education.  In  that  case  the  predominant 
passion  having  no  longer  any  counterpoise,  assumes 
the  command  of  all  our  fumlties}  but  this  is  the  fsuk 
of  society,  which  undergoes  the  punishment  of  it, 
and  not  that  of  Nature. 

I  remark  however  that  these  same  seasons  exert 
their  influence  on  the  passions  of  Man,  by  acting  only 
on  his  moral  and  not  on  his  pfaj^kai  principle. 
Though  this  reflection  has  something  of  the  air  of 
paradox,  I  shall  endeavour  to  support  it  by  a  very 

johapterofthe  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew*  We  can  hardly 
suppose  the  ancient  Gauls  so  extrensely  astached  to  irregular  and 
Unsteady  Monarchy,  as  to  institute  and  celebrate  annual  feasts  in 
honour  of  it*  Whatever  naay  be  in  this,  modem  Gauls  can  say  of 
^the  political  body  what  the  MeJkcin  malgri  lui  of  Mdkre  says  r^* 
spectipg  djie  natural  body :  We  have  changed  allthoL'^ii.  H. 
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reinarkabb  obseiSiutioiu-  If  tisas-heatof  Gfitnatecoold 
zct  on  thdhtimanbcklyfitrjafaracedly  i;trould  be.inlffiit 
the  firtusrWin  the  womb :  for  ipiik^n  acts.oa  tbit  of 
all  animalii, -whose  expansion;  JUi^xeleratps*  ^^ther 
du  Tertrej  in  Hisexc^ent  ^iitory  of  the  Aqtillesi 
$ays,  that  in  those  islanids  the  fienod  of  gestation  of 
all  European  animals  is  shorter  than  in  teiQi)er4t# 
Climates ;  and  that  the  hen's  eggs -are  iSiot  l<4[ifp^  in 
hatching  than  the  seed  of  the  orange  in  bursting  t^eir 
shell,  twenty-three  days*  Pliny  had  observed  thf^t.  ia 
Italy  they  hatch  in  nineteen  days  in  .Sunraiet,  a«i4 
in  twenty-five  in  Wintef.  :  •  ;/  •  .  ^  .  ?|f^'*ff 
In  every  conntty  dbe  temperature  <^  .GliAiat^  Inlr 
tens  or  retards  the  expansloQ  of  all  plaSnts  9fA^ 
gestation  of  all  anitn!alsj»  the  Hrrmw  Ra^.  e]|09ptlfd$ 
let  this  be  carefully  remarked  /'  Ini  the  ApH^ea^ 
**  islands,"  says  Father  du  Terfre^ ''  ^e  white  iffcmteA 
.^  and  the  negresses  go  with  child  nine  months^.a^  in 
**  France."  I  have  made  the  same  remark  ki  all  the 
countries  through  which  1  have  travel^  in  th?' JWe 
<rf  France,  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  andi^the 
extremity  of  Russian  Finland.  This  ol>s€rvation,^ 
of  considerable  importance.  It  idemonstrates  ths^ 
the.body  of  Man  is*  not  sulgected  in  this  respect  to 
the  same  laws  with  other  animals.  It  iiiai[uiests^ 
moral  intentiDn  in  Nature  to  preserve  ap  equili- 
brium in  the  population  erf  Nations,  which  woujkl 
have  been  der smgied  had  the  pregnancy  of  the  wo- 
man been  of  shor tier  duration  in  hot  countries  tha^in 
cdd  Thi«  intei^on  is  farther  manifested  in  U^f  ad- 
mirable proportion  sh^.  maintaijtis  in  th$  prod)K:tion 
of  the  two  s^is^,  50  nearly  equ^  in  number,  and  in 
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tha  mty  ^Bffereiice  vrhxck  we  find  of  erne  oooiitrf 
fintR  another  betweair  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
ntales  l  for  it  is '  cotnpensated  from  North  to  South 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  there  be  rather  more  wo- 
men  bom  to  the  South,  there  are  rather  more  men 
bom  to  the  North ;  as  if  Nature  meant  to  attract 
and  umte  Nations  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
by  means  (tf  kitermarriages. 

Oimate  has  an  influence  on  morality,  but  by  no 

tneans  determines  it ;  and  though  this  supposed  de* 

MTtnkiation  may  be  considered  in  many  modem 

Books  as  the  fundamental  bans  c^  the  Legislation  of 

Hit  Natiimi,  them  is  no  oae  philosoidiical  opinion 

more  completely  refuted  by  historic  testimony.  '*  li* 

^<  b«rty/'  say  ihey,  ^  has  found  her  asylum  in  the 

'^  bfty  mountains ;  frot    he  North  it  was  that  the 

^  haughty  conquerors  of  the  World  issued  forth.   In 

^  die«outhera  ^ains  of  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  reign 

^despotism,  skKVery,  and  all  the  political  and  mond 

•*  vices  which  maybe  traced  up  to  theioss  of  liberty/' 

It  seetns  theii  we  must  go  and  regulate  by  our  ba- 

ItaEnebers  and  thermometers  the  virtues  and  the  hap- 

"piness  of  Nations !  There  is  no  necessity  to  leave 

'Europe  in  order  to  find  a  multitude  of  monarchical 

mountains^smchasthoseof  Savoy,  apart  of  the  Alps, 

of  the  Appeidnes,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pyreneans. 

We  tihaU  see  on  the  contrary  many  republics  m  plains, 

'^uch  a^  those  of  Holland,  .of  Venice,  of  Poland, 

and  even  of  Engknd.    Besides,  eadi  oi  thoae  tem- 

tones  has  by  turi^  nmde  tral  c^  different  sorts  of 

government.    Neither  cdid  nor  ra^edness  of  «cmL 

'  im^emen  with  the  energy  of  liberty^  and  still  l»s 
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d»«9ittl:  smbitiflii  o£  iefSMeroaduflg  -m  t)Mft  of 
«hert.  The  peasants  of  Riiis^<)f  FoMi  a«diOf  iJb 
^MmoiiotafinsofBiAemiail»i^^ 
ages  past  $  iK^ereas  tke  Aingsm  and  the  BSataMahs 
U!te  free  men  and  tyraiits  in  the  SoBdi  q£  lodi^. 
Hiere  are  several  repubfics  on /the  noKthem  ^ooast  jo£ 
AfincawlierekiseiCcessfarQlyhot^  The  Tuiks,  iadu> 
have  hid  hold  of  the  fincist  pMmces  of  Europe,  is* 
sited  fromthemSld  Climated  Asia.  TbetiiE^ 
the  Siantese  and  of  nk)5t  Matics  has  been:  (opxdteA ; 
but  it  is  tobieitnputed  in  th00e  NadonstSoiiieinid- 
fiftudeof^heir tyrants ratiler  thanto dieiieairof4h(fr 
^socmtnes.   l%eMaca8sai^,'vvlioinh^t€he^Mi^d>af 
Celebes  situated  almo^  under  the  I^e,  are^KMstssed 
of  a  courages  iBtt'efAd,»4he  ^aShs^.OmtkJfhrbim 
relates^  that  a  ^ttiafi  mituber  dF  them^attniid  nvi^ 
ixmiii^0i#f,  put'^olli^    the  wb^^iomeiiiiiler 
{iSscoifiitKmd  atBaiitodk^ccmmtingof  l^liiise  %M 
^PrenHhj  tihough  the^fermeF'Were  very  numeMiJb^^Md 
the  others  armed^th  muskets  and  bayoiiets^      <^ 

If  from  courage  we  make  die  trans{^n^toio»re,%ife 
ilbaB.  find^that  CSimate  has^illo  more  a  di^terBnlnUg 
jwwer'Over  Man  in  the  one  case  thanin^^^^H&ifn 
Itnight  refer  myself  (of  proof  of  the  caccesses  6f^i$ 
passion  to  l3ie  testimony  of  traveHertjto^cerfifin 
^ludh  hasthe-supei^diity  mHfhisrespeot,  ¥he^a(^ 
of  Ac  South  or  tffese^4*e  North.    In  sffl  counti^es 
loveis  a  torrid  ^one  to-liie%eart :  of  Math  -  -I  ^fefist 
^  tJbserve  that  these  appropriations  tjfLove^ftJAef  9fe- 
-tiottsof  die'SouA,and  oECisuragetolRfr  ffe»ttfet)f 
-AeNorth,  Im^beeu  &na#ned%.our^^^^^^ 
^  eibets  of'  Cifikate  ^stppfieable  only  td^fordgB^ia* 
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tidkisV  fat  ihey  unite^tiiese  two  qiuiilus,«  eieds  of 
t&fe  ttine  temperament^  Wthose  of  our  liferoes  to 
iidiomitheyineaii  toptyiiieir'fara       Jkonrdtn^  to 
.dieiii;'a:'Frenelitiian^tit'ih  £Bits.<^  rkiV^  is  likewise 
.gtattftifeatsdf  war;  biitliiiBdoe^oQtlMkl  as  toother 
iNsrtioDs.  An  Asiatic  with  iiiif^ragUoi^anefieimnate 
/coward ;  and  a  Russian^  olr  any  otheiF  soldier  of  the 
North,  whose  Cottrt8giire;peosipi^;i«  a^secondMan. 
But  aHftbese  distinttkm  of  letnperani^ilt*  founded 
;  on  Climate  ahd  so  injurious  toMankiad^  vanish  into 
ik  beforethb  slm^e  question ;  Are  the  tu^e-doves 
.6f  Itusaia  kss  amoroils  thsm  those  of  Asi^a ;  and  aoe 
ithfe  tigtrsriof  Asui  less  ^odous  than  die  white  bears 
lof  Novf  Zemtta?  . 

!.  \  WiAaiwt4;oi»gtosei«kaff>D{igp«not]j 
/[piuidtm<«nd'C(»ltra3t  irom^4ifference  of  :pl;bce>  we 
-r'Aatt  fiod^sr^'div^i!$ityki*ma«neiB,.tt 
;  ]iaUlMM»tt,jnay:iti  fdiysiognomyrbetweefiHan  cp^ni- 
IMtorandri^jQltp^chin-fFiiar)  thanr there isibetweena 
Swede  ^^KhI;^  Chinese/  Whata;CQ^^tisthet2mc- 
')«|df%flftltsr|k^,  deceitful 'Greek,  so  fondly  attached 
jJttr  iife,  t^  the^nt,  «t»tdy,  ho«est  XHrh^^eyer  de^ 
.*(Y4tad't<^4€^tl&  j[:  Jhese  men,  spr  very:  of^ipsite^^are 
P'tf^qg^boiW^i^illt^'^aqaedtie^  bceatbe.^^the  same 
n  Jus^yiive  .on  the  jn^e  .fpod^  ,  Their  .exjt^act^on,  we 
P  shaU  be  t^d^isnot;  t|)|e'^i9^|,for.  pride  amangtus 
i-  9f$c|bes  r^.  n«gbty  influence jto.the  power  of  Uood. 
jvQut  thegreatestpartqf  those;  Jan^saries^T  so  foraii- 
.,4aUef|qt|ie  cowardly  Greeks^,  are  Irequtsptly  their 
•  pwn'^ijQdrfa^  whom  t^^y^are  obljg^  to  give  in  tri« 
blitf,|iK|cwho  pass  by  a^rj^ular  prpfcc^ss  hoi.  this  fiifst 
.  .<;pf|pof.tl)eQttopan  scMery.   The  courtessans  of 
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'ihdta  soirahrptQcms,  and  it's  penitents  so  austere,  are 
they  not  of  the  same  Nation,  and  in  many  cases  of 

ithe  same/fiunily? 

'  I  beg.leaiwto  ask.  In  vhat  instance  was:  an  ind»- 
nation  to  Ttceor  virtue  known  to  be  communicated 
with  the  blood  ?  Pom/iey,  so  noted  for  his  generosity, 
was  the  jioin  al  Sfraioj  infamously  iiotoridiis  to  the 

•  RsDSi&n  peopfe  for  hb  avarice.  The  cruel  Damitim 
was  bvothti:!  to  the  gracious   Titus.    Cai^pila^xid 

'  jlgrififiktai' ihemiiy^^  of  Neroj  were  indeed  bro- 
ther and^su^er  ;  but  they  were  the  children  of  Ger- 
M»tia£f,:(tejdttifling^hope  of  Rome.  The  barbarous 
CbmUMdttii WW  son- to  the  divine  MavcmAureUm. 
What  a  difference  is  frequently  observaUe  in'  the 

(jsame  tmttli  betweM  \m  youth  and  his*  mature  age ; 
ti^fewwD  jyr^^tsahtted  as't^  Father  of  his  cdunlxy 

-  wheal  Ike  jniOttiMd  the  thrdne ;  and  Nero^  execrated 
as  t^tivowiedi^efiemy  before  his  death:  beti^en  21f« 
iusi  stigmilSzed  witU  the  nam&  of  a  second  Niro  in 

:  his\yo«lfa^abd:3nf/tfi  at  his:  death,  embalmed  ^wtch 

.  the  :tear8€i£  the  Senate  of  the  Roman  peoplaand 

'  of  stnngets ;  and  transmittal  unanimously  jdejiosfie- 
lity  as  the  delight  of  mankind  ?    -.    ^  -      .  ^^^ -n. 

i  It  is  not  CKinate  then^  ^ich  regulates  the  mo- 
rality of  Man;  it  is  opihiqn,  it  is  education^,  and 

c  sbch  is  thfeir' power,  thit  they  triumph  not  bnly  over 
htitudesy  but  even  over  temperament.  Cesdr^  so 
amWtious,  so  dissolute ;  andi^of^,  so  ten^pierate'  aqd 
virtuous,  were  both  of  a^  skkly  constitution.  Flaoe, 
C3imate,  Nitbn,  Family^  Temperament,  no  one  of 
these,  and  in  aopartvctf  the  ^SkiiU^  det^xittiie  min 
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CO  Vice  or  to  ^^irtu^    Tliey  ace  t&ttj  irfbtta  fiott  to 
dioose. 

Before  we  take  into  consideratioD  the  evib  vhidi 
wuaL  briog «pon  tkemadLvw,  let  usottnd  to  those 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Natiin.  <  It  is  da- 
«nyAded,Whydioiildliea8t3of  preyeaist?  The^^ase 
idsohitflty  neceBsary.  But  for  them  die  Earth  would 
he  in&at^  with  cadayeraus  suhstaaces.  Thene.  pe- 
nUies  annually  of  a  iMtanral  death  the  twentaech 
'past  at  least  of  xjnadrupeds,  the  tentli  ipart  ^  fovis* 
and  aa  ioinilie  number  of  taflodB,  npst  of  the  aped^ 
dOfwhidb  five  only  (OneyBar.  Ni^y,  AtaftiaretMMM 
whofieli£eisxx>utsacted  «d  a  &w  hoMff#  9aA  m  <he 
iephcmenu  •   :.  -t  .  '  i' 

'the  rinsers*  and  thence  to  the  Seafi>  i^ift4c«aBdingly 
jon  tfadr  shoces  that  Natwe  has  -ceitooted  iihe  ^- 
mah  which  aoe  destined  to  con^methMD*  Mostjof 
tthe  ferobiotts  animais  descend,  by  iWf^  from  the 
JDOuntaans,  to  hunt  f(MD  their  prey  jn«ln$riaireQdon ; 
Ahece^fu^  even  «aveml.  duses  created;  eapready  ibr 
flich  aitnations;  as /the  XRhde  aimphib|Qns  lacr;  fcr 
example,  the  white  h»r;  the  otta*,  die.  cmcqdife. 
Jtis  in  hot  ccKintries. especially,  where>the  e&cts  of 
iOortuptioaare)  most  rapid  and  most  dutgerous,  Ihat 
Natufeiias  multipfied  caiauvcraas  aiyiiMls.  TrHies 
of  lion's,  tigtsvs,  leopardsy  pantbera,  ciyet^^  ounces, 
Jackads^Jbyenas,  condors,  &c.  xesort  thither  to  nein- 
iarioe  tbo^eLof  isrohres,fQxes,  martens,xitters,  JGruhnines, 
icrows,  &c*  Legions  of  voracious  .crabs.^re  oesded 
m  diciff  iSands  i  the  caimans  and  ^  crocodiles  lie  in 
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ambush  tmcmg their  reeds;  ahi^^fifih  <tf  inifanMcaUe 
species  armed  with  utenaUs  fit  for  suckitig>  piercuig^ 
filing,  bni&ing,  roagfaanthe  £M»of  the  rqeksaod 
pave  tlie  bordiOrs  of  tbek  seas }  dk>iv)s  of  9e9«fowhi 
hover  with  a  lond  ndse  over  thek  8haIlow9»  or  sail 
round  and  roand  ac  the  ^wreti«Hei  of  tht  wsves  ia 
quest  of  food ;  the  hmpveYp  the  becuiu^  tht  carsags 
and  the  whole  spedes  of  cartibgiiioiis  fiabe^  which 
live  only  oa  flesh,  sudik  as  the  faygiaiii  thelqpg  sharJtt 
the  broad  thorn-back,  the  sHpper,  the  pc^Tpus^  armed 
with  air  hoies^and  all  the  vurtetiea  of  sea^lo^^wuE 
there  in  crowds,  constantly  emtdoyi^d  in  devouring 
th«  wreck  of  bodies  thrown  upon  the  sharei 

Nature  calls  in  be^des  the  insect  lemons  to  hasten 
forward  their  amsttsiption*  The  wa^,  furnished 
with  sdarars^  cut  asunder  the  fle3hy  pwts;  the  flits 
pun^  out  the  fluids^  the  seatworms*  cut  in  pieow 
the  bones.  These  hut  on  ^he  southern  coaftis  and 
espectaHy  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  in  roch  pr$K 
digiotts  ({uantities,  and  armed  with  augurs  90  for<* 
midable,  that  they  are  capaUe  of  devouring  a  ship 
cf  war  in  less  time  than  it  cost  to  bmUl  her }  and 
iKiYe  thereby  reduced  the  maritiine  Fbwers  to  the 
necessity  of  htdy  riiea^tfaii^  the  bottOfQS  of  their 
squadrons  with  copper,  as  a  security  against  their 

The  wrecks  of  a&  those  bodies,  after  having  9erf«d 
hat  food  to  the  innumerable  tribes  of  odier  fisb^ 
soiiie  of  which  are  provided  with  beaks  formed  Ukt 
a  spoon,  and  others  like  a  (npe,  for  picking  up  the 
very  crumbs  of  this  vast  table ;  reduced  at  length, 
through  such  a  series  of  d^estion^  into  phlegm^ 
WoL.  L  X  into 
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into  dts,  iotb  bitumens,  and  united  to  the  pulps  of 
vegetabkfyiirHich  descend  from  all  quarters  into  the 
Oceanj  would  re-pioduce  in  it's  waters  a  new  cha6s 
of  putrei&ctioh,  did  not  the  currents  convey  thdr 
dissolution  to  volcanos,  whose  fires  finish  the  process 
of  decompoation,  and  give  them  back  to  the  ele- 
ments. F<^  this  reason  it  is^  as  hs^  been  already  in- 
dicated^  that  volcanos  are  frequent  only  in  hot  coun- 
tries ;  that  they  are  all  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  or  of  great  Lakes ;  that  they  are  disposed  at  the 
eitrcmity  of  their  currents ;  and.  that  they  owie  ei\- 
tirelyto^'the  purifijcation  of  the  waters,  the  sulphurs 
and  the  bitumens  which  administer  a  constant  sup- 
ply to  their  furnaces. 

Animals  of  prey  are  by  no  means  an  object  of 
terror  to  Man.  First,  because  most  of  theni  roam- 
abroad  only  in  the  nights  They  have  prominent 
characters,  which  announce  their  approach  even  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  perceive  them.  Some  savour 
strongly  of  musk,  as  the  marten,  the  civet-cat,  the 
cirdcodilej  others  have  shrill  and  piercing  voices, 
which  may  be  heard  by  night  at  a  great  distance, 
as  wolves  and  jackals ;  others  are  distinguished  by 
party-coloured  spots  or  streaks,  which  aire  perceptiUe 
a  great  wiiy  off  on  the  yellow  ground  of  their  skin ; 
such  are  the  dusky  stripes  of  the  tiger  and  the  dark 
sjpots  of  the  leopard-  All  of  them  have  eyes  which 
sparkle  in  the  dark.  Nature  has  bestowed  some  of 
these  common  signatures  even  on  carnivorous  and 
blood-sucking  insects ;  suchisthewasp,  whose  ground 
colour  is  yellow,  surrounded  with  rings  of  black  like 
the  tiger  and  the  gnat,  spotted  with  white  upon  a 
♦  dark 
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dark  gfounVl,  who  announces  his  approach  by  a  loud* 
buzzing.  Eten  those  who  attack  the  human  body 
are  ftirnished  with  remarkabfe  indications.  They 
either  smell  strongly^  as  the  bug ;  or  present  (^posi- 
tions qf  colour  to  the  places  on  which  they  fix,  as 
white  insects  on  Ae  haSr  ;  or  the'  blackness  of  the 
flea  contrasted  to  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 

A  great  many  Writers  exclaim  violently  oh  the 
cruelty  of  ferocious  animals,  as  if'our  cities  were  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  swarms  of  wolves,  or  as  if  l^nds  of 
lions  from  Africa  were  from  time  to  time  making 
incursions  into  our  European  •  colonies!  They  aU 
shun  the  habitations  of  Man,  and,  as  I  said,  mbst 
6f  them  stir  abroad  only  in  the  liight.  These  dis- 
tinctive characters  are  unanimously  attested  by  l^a- 
turalists,  Hunters,  and  Travellers..  When  T  was  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  M.  de  Tolback^  wfio  was 
then  Governor,  informed  me  that  lions  were  former* 
ly  very  common  in  the  adjacent  country ;  but  that 
since  the  Dutch  had  formed  a  settlement  there,  you 
must  travel  fifty  or  dxty  leagues  up  the  country  be- 
fore one  is  to  be  seen. 

After  all  what  is  their  ferocity  to  us?  Even  sup- 
posing we  were  not  provided  with  arms^  which  they 
are  incapable  of  resisting,  and  with  a  sagacity  far  su- 
perior to  all  their  cunning.  Nature  has  given  us  dogs 
able  to  combat,  nay  to  subdue  them ;  and  she  has 
most  admirably  adapted  their  species  to  tihose  of  ani^' 
mals  the  most  formidable.  In  the  countries  where 
lions  are  natives^  there  is  lijcewise  produced  a  breed 
of  dogs  capable  of  engaging  thehi  in  single  combat. 
I  shall  quotes  after  th6  ancient  but  leartted  transla- 
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^anOf  Dupimt,  what  Flm j  rdaies of  a  dog  of  Ais 
spedas^  which  wis  presented  to  Alenoder  by  z  King 
of  Albania.^  <<  King  Alexander  fim  Ofq^oaed  to  hint 
<^  a  Hon^  which  the  dog  presently  tore  in  pieces. 
^  After  that  he  ordered  to  let  loeee  an  dqduait, 
'^  which  afforded  him  the  highest  diversion  tibat  he 
<«  ever  had  enjoyed*  For  the  dog  bristling  himself 
'^  %xp  from  the  firsts  began  to  wheel  about  and  ssarl 
^^  at  the  dephant ;  then  advanced  to  the  attack^ 
'*  springingon  this  side  andonthat.ade,  with  aU  ima- 
^  ginable  circumspection:  now  leaping  up  toaasault^ 
*^  now  couching  to  theiight,  to  the  left»  which  caused 
<*  the  elephant  to  turn  and  wind  about  so  freqiiendy 
'<  that  he  was  at  hst  completeiy  tired  out,  and  fell 
^  down  with  a  shockwhich  made  the  ground  tremUfi, 
^*  on  which  the  dog  qnrung  upon  him  and  dispatched 
*'  him.^  I  can  hardly  tidnk  this  animal  could  be  of 
the  same  race  with  our  h^Miogs.  lj^[ 

The  animals  formidable  to  Man  are  more  to  be 
feared  from  their  smaUness  than  from  their  magni* 
tudei  there  is  no  one  however  but  what  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  his  benefit.  Sefpents^  cen* 
t%led3,  scorpions^  toads,  inhabit  scarcely  any  other 
than  humid  and  unwholesome  ptacess  ffom  which 
Utty  keep  us  at  a  distance,  more  by  th^r  hideout 
figuresthonby  thrar  poisons*  Such  s^rpwta  as  sre 
ftally  dangeroua  give  signals  of  their  aj^roaf^h ;  such 
ake^  nuttks  of  th#  snl^  which  bears  that  ufone^ 
Few  pessons  perish  by  their  giing,  and  only  iram  thiW 
own  caretosAess  aad  imprudence.  Besides  our  pi^ 
and  poultry  eat  them  currently  without  sulforing  the 
«  nnfn  NKtm^  Hi«ttT,te(ikviiv  db^.  al. 
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s%2iteit  inconvenience;  Dttck»  in  particular  devovt 
them  with  avidity^  as  they  likewise  do  most  poison- 
ous plwta*  Those  of  the  IdngdomofPontus  ac- 
quired so  much  virtue  by  afiments  of  such  sorts  as 
are  comoKm  there,  that  Mithridates  eo^loyed  their 
blood  iu  his  fiimous  counter-poisons. 

There  are^  it  is  admitted,  luadous  insects  which 
prey  upon  our  fruits^  our  com,  my  our  persons*  But 
if  snatlsi  inay«bugs»  caterinllars,  and  locusts  ravage 
our  {dainsy  it  is  because  we  destroy  the  birds  of  our 
groves  which  live  upon  them ;  or  because  that  on 
transporting  the  trees  of  foreign  countries  into  our 
own,  such  as  the  great  chestnut  of  India,  the  ebonyt 
and  others,  we  have  transported  with  them  the 
eggs  of  those  insects  whi(di  they  nourish,  without 
inqiorting  likewise  the  birds  of  the  same  climate 
xidiich  destroy  them.  Every  country  has  those  pe* 
culiar  to  itself,  for  the  preservation  ^irs  planks.  I 
have  seen  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called 
the  gardener's  bird,  incessantly  enqployed  in  catching 
the  worms  and  caterpillars,  which  he  stuck  on  the 
thorny  prickles  of  the  bushes*  I  have  likewise  seen 
in  the  Isle  of  France  a  species  of  starling  csdled 
Sibrtin,  which  comes  from  India,  and  which  lives 
entirely  on  locusts  and  on  other  insect^  which  infest 
the  cattle*  If  we  were  to  naturalize  these  birds  in 
]&irope,  no  scientific  discovery  ever  made  would  be 
so  beneficial  to  Man. 

But  the  birds  of  our  own  groves  are  stfll  sufficient 
todearourfdainsofnoxiotts  vermin,  provided  the 
bird-catchers  were  bid  under  a  prob&itioa  to  entrap 
themasthey  doby  whoilecoveyein  thchrnets,  not 
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to  immure  them  in  cages^  but  to  make  food  of  them  • 
A  fancy  was  adopted  some  years  ago  in  Prussia  to 
exterminate  the  race  of  sparrows,  as  inimical  to  agri- 
cult\ire.  Every  peasant  in  the  country  was  subjected 
to  an  annual  capitation  tax  of  twelve  heads  of  that 
kind  of  bird,  which  were  employed  in  the  manufisic- 
ture  of  salt-petre,  for  in  that  country  nothing  is  suf- 
fered to  go  to  waste.  At  the  end  of  the  second,  or 
at  farthest  of  the  third  year,  it  was  discovered  that 
msects  had  devoured  their  crops,  and  it  was  speecHly 
found  advisable  to  invite  the  sparrows  from  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  re-people  the  kingdom  with 
them.  These  birds,  it  is  true,  do  eat  some  grains  of 
corn  when  the  insects  fail  thetn;  but  these  last,  among 
others  the  weevil,  consume  the  grain  by  bush^I^,  nay 
by  whole  granaries.  If  however  it  were  possible  to 
extinguish  the  whole  race  of  insects,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  set  about  it ;  for  we  should 
destroy  along  with  them  most  of  the  feathered  tribes 
of  our  plains,  which  have  no  other  food  for  their 
young  while  in  the  nest. 

As  to  the  animals  which  fall  upon  our  corn  in  the 
granary  and  our  woollens  in  the  warehouse,  such  as 
rats,  mice,  mites,  moths  ;  1  find  that  the  former  are 
useful  in  purifying  the  earth  from  human  excrement, 
which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  their  food. 
Besides,  Nature  has  made  Man  a  present  of  the  cat, 
to  clear  the  interior  of  his  habitation  from  those  ver- 
min. She  has  endowed  this  animal  not  only  with 
uncommon  agility,  and  with  wonderful  patience  and 
fogadty  ,but  also  with  a  spirit  of  domesticity  perfectly 
adapted  to  her '  employment,  '  Thie  cat  attaches  her- 
self 
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sel£$dely  to  the  house.  If  the  m^ter  remavevshe 
returns  alone  at  night  to  her  old  habitation.  .She 
differs  essentially  in  this,  from  the  dog,  who  attaches 
himself  solely  to  thepetson  of  his  master.  The  jcat 
has  the  affection  of  a  courtier,  and  the  dog  that  of^ 
friend ;  the  former  adheres  to  the  possession,  aud  thei 
latter  to  the   man. 

The  weevil  and  the  moth  sometimes  OQipmit,  it  is 
tnie^  great  depredations  among  our  grain  and  our 
woollens.  Some  writers  have  told  us  that  the  com:* 
mon  hen  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  granaries  of  them  x 
possibly  it  may  be  so.  We  have  besides  the  spider 
and  the  swallow,  which  destroy  them  at  the  season 
when  they  take  wing.  I  shall  here  consider  only  their 
political  utility^  On  looking  into  those  prodigious 
magasunes  where  monopolizers  hoard  up  the  provi- 
sion and  clothing  of  a  whole  province,  are  we  not 
bound  to  bless  the  Hand  that  created  the  iusect  which 
x)blig^  them  to  bring  these  necessary  commodities 
to  market  ?  Were  grain  as  incorruptible  as  gold  and 
silver,  it  would  soon  become  as  scarce.  See  under 
how  many  locks  and  doors  these  metals  are  secured. 
The  commonality  would  at  length  be  completely 
deprived  of  their  subsistance,  if  it  were  as  litde  sus- 
ceptible of  change  as  that  which  h  therepr^i^entative 
of  it.  The  mite  and  the  moth  first  lay  f  he  mise^ 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  a  good  many  hands 
In  stirring  about  and  sifting  his  grain,  till  they  force 
him  at  iast  to  dispose  of  it  altogether.  How  many 
poor  wretches  would  go  naked  if  th^  mothilid  9P^ 
devour  the  wardrobes  and  warehouses^  of  the  rich  J 
Vfhzt  is  most  wonderful  h^e  is,  that  ^the  trticte 
'•'••'-    X  4    *  '   '  '•'  ^-  *'^ 'Which' 
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wUdi  minister  to  hixttty  are  not  Uabfe  to  t)erish  by 
insects,  as  tliose  which  are  subservient  to  the  mort 
presafng  wants  of  human  life.  It  b  possiUe  to  pre* 
serve  without  any  diminution  of  value,  coffee,  »lk 
and  cottons,  even  for  ages;  but  in  hidia,  where 
these  tommoifities  are  real  necessaries  of  fife  ;  there 
are  bsects  which  quiddy  corrode  them,  particulariy 
cbttott  stuA* 

The  insects  which  attack  the  human  body  equally 
^oblige  the  ridi  to  employ  those  who  have  notlung,  zs 
domestics,  to  keep  up  cleanliness  around  them.  The 
Incas  of  Pern  exacted  even  this  tribute  of  the  poor: 
for  in  all  countries  these  insects  attach  themsdves  to 
Man,  though  it  may  have  been  said  that  they  ^d  not 
pass  the  One.  Besides  these  insects  are  rather  teazbg 
than  noxious :  they  draw  off  the  bad  blood.  As 
they  immoderately  increase  only  in  great  heats^  they 
invite  us  to  have  recourse  to  bathing,  which  is  so 
wholesome,  and  yet  so  much  neglected  among  us> 
because  being  expensive, '  it  is  become  an  object  ol 
bxury. 

After  an,  Nature  has  i^aced  other  insects  near  us 
whidi  destroy  them ;  these  are  the  spiders.*  I  have 

heard 

*  I  pfewme  that  it  is  a  parttcuUr  speciet  of  qnder  :  for  Tarn 
ftnudei  that  there  ore  as  many  fpedefl  of  theve  as  there  are  ai 
inatcu  tp  be  dsstioyed.  They  do  not  all  ezi»Bd  nets;  some 
catch  their  prey  £urly  in  the  chace ;  others  succeed  by  lying  ia 
ambuscade.  I  have  seen  one  in  Malta  of  a  very  singular  characteri 
aad  vrhicb  hi  to  be  found  in  every  house  of  that  isknd.  Nature 
kftft  beiicyiscd  on  this  i^c^en  of  Sfttder  the  resembiaiicecf  a  Ij, 
is  tfa  head  and  ftre  jm  of  the  body.  Wban  she  yetctm^  a  if 
oif  tho  waU|  fhe  nUkes  her  Brtt  aj^Nroaches^ia  great  hasten  taking 
care  always  to  roaintaio  the  higher  station.    When  she  has  got 

within 
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heard  of  an  dd  offic^  who  being  verjr  much  incom- 
.moded  itdth  bugs  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalids,  per- 
nutted  the  spiders  to  multiply  rouhd  his.bed,  and 
thereby  got  the  better  of  that  nauseous  vermin.  This 
remedy^  lam  aware^  will  appear  to  many  parsons 
worse  than  the  disease.  But  I  bdieve  it  possible  to 
find  others  more  agreeable  in  perfumes  and  oily  es- 
sences ;  at  least  I  have  remarked  that  the  odour  of 
various  kinds  of  aromatic  plants  put  to  flight  those 
abominable  aninnals. 

As  to  other  calamities  of  Nature's  inflicting,  Man 
foeb  the  pressure  only  because  he  deviates  from  her 
laws.  If  storms  sometimes  ravage  his  orchards  and 
hiscorn  fields,  it  is  because  he  frequently  places  them 
where  Nature  never  intended  they  should  grow. 
Storms. scarcely  ever  injure  any  culture  esxrept  the 
injudicious  cultivation  of  Man.  Forests  and  natmral 
meadows  never  sufier  in  the  slightest  d<^^ree.  Be» 
ttdes,  they  have  their  utility.  Thunder-storms  pu^ 
rify  and  coed  the  air.  The  hsul  with  which  they  are 
sometimes  accompanied  destroys  great  quantities  of 
hurtful  insects ;  and  hails  are  frequent  only  at  tfie 
season  wheii  such  insects  hatch  and  multiply;  in 
Spring  and  Summer.    But  foir  the  hurricanes  of  the 

within  five  w  six  inchew  of  her  object  she  advances  very  slowly; 
^  ]^aentisg  to  it  a  treachennis  sembbmce ;  and  when  she  has  got 
widiin  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches*  fkie  makes  a  sadden 
apriogr  on  her  prey.  This  violent  leap*  made  on  a  perpendicular 
plane^  nwst  surely, precipitate  her  to  the  ground.  No  sych  thing. 
You  find  her  again  still  on  the  wall,  whether  she  has  made  good 
herthrw  or  missed  it;  for  previously  to  this  great  effort,  she  had 
affixed  a  cord  a46p,  l^  which  to  >warp'  herself  <ip-again.  Cartesian 
PhiloiopherBi  will  yon  pctend!  ifter  Aiir  ip  ponvt  ia  jnaiatainiag 
that,  ^QWals  are  merely  machines  I 

Torrid 
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Torrid  Zon6»  the  ants  and  locusts,  would  renderdie 
islands  situated  between  the  Trojucs  totally  unin- 
habitable, 

I  have  already  pcnnted  out  the  utility,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  volcanos,  whose  fires  purify  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Sea,  as  those  of  the  thunder  purify  the 
air.  Earthquakes  proceed  from  the  same  cause.  Be- 
sides, Nature  communicates  previous  notice  gf  their 
effects,  and  of  the  places  where  their  focuses  are 
situated.  The  inhabitants  of  Lisbbn  know  well  that 
their  dty  has  been  several  times  shattered  by  shocks 
of  this  kind,  and  that  it  is  injprudent  to  build  in 
stone.  To  persons  who  can  submit  to  Uve  in  a  house 
of  wood  they  have  nothing  formidable.  Nafdes  and 
Portici  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  theiate  of  Her^ 
culaneum.  After  all  earthquakes  are  not  universal ; 
they  are  local  and  periodical.  Pliny  has  observed  the 
Gauls  were  not  subject  to  visitations  of  this  kind ; 
but  there  are  many  other  countries  which  know  of 
them  only  by  report.  They  are  scarcely  ever  felt 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanos,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  or  of  great  Lakes,  and  only  at  certain  parti^^ 
cular  portions  of  the  shore. 

As  to  the  epidemical  maladies  of  the  Human  Race 
and  the  diseases  of  animals,  they  are  in  general  to 
be  imputed  to  corrupted  waters.  Physicians  who  . 
have  investigated  their  causes,  ascribe  them  some« 
times  to  the  corruption  of  the  air,  sometimes  to  the 
mildew  of  plants,  sometimes  to  fogs :  but  ^  these 
causes  are  simply  effects  of  the  corruption  of  the  wa^ 
ters,  from  which  arise  putrid  exhalations;  that  isifect 
the  air,  and  vegetables,  and  animals.  This  may  be 
J  charged 
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charged  in  almost  evety  instance  on  the  injudicioas 
Jabouirsof  Man.  The  «mst  unwholesome  regions  of 
the  Earth,  as  far  as  I  aitn  at  pr^ent  able  torecollecti 
are  in  Asia,  on  the  tonks  of  the  Ganges  from  which 
proceed  every  year  putrid;  Fet^is,  that  in  I'Z?!  cost 
JBengal  the  hie  df  more  thaii  a  miUiDrijof  men.  They  - 
have  for  their  focus  the  rice  plantations,  ;whith  art 
artificial  morasses  formed  along  the  Ganges  for  the 
culture  of  that  grain.  After  the  crop  is  reaped,  the 
roots  and  stalks  of  that  plant  which  remain  on  the 
ground,  rot,  and  are  transformed  into  infectious 
puddles,  from  which  pestilential  vapours  are  exhaled. 
It  is  in  the  view  of  preventing  these  pernicious  con*' 
sequences  that  the  culture  of  ihis  plant  has  been  ex* 
pressly  prohibited  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  ftussia,  round  Otzchakof,  where  it  was  formerly 
produced  in  great  quantities. 

In  Africa  the  air  of  the  island  of  Madagascar  iscoT'- 
rupted,  and  from  the  same  cause,  during  six  months  ' 
of  the  year,  and  will  ever  present  an  invinctbb  x>b- 
stacle  to  any  European  setdement  iqwn  it.  All  the 
French  colonies  which  have  been  planted  there  pe- 
rished one  after  another  from  the  putridity  of  the 
air;  and  I  myself  must  with  the  rest  have  fallen  a 
^dctim  to  it,  bad  not  Divine  Frovidaice,  by  means 
of  which  I  could  have  no  foresight,  prevented' my 
intended  expedition  and  residence^  in  that  part  of 
the  wprld.  '       > 

It  is  from  the  ancient  miry  canals  of  Egypt  that 
the  leprosy  and  the  pestiience  ax^.  perpetually  issuing 
forth  In  Europe,  the  aiid^  sak-mafshes  of  Brouage, 
ix^idithe  vratiic  of  ithe  Sear  no  longer  oeadhm/and  in 

^ '     I  which 
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which  the  ram-witansts^piite^  beoiuethejr  krecofi* 
fined  bjr  the  dilM  and  ditdMS  of  the  cM  tak^pks,  8M 
beoome  constftiit  eourctf  of  dbtetnper  ajDfKiDg  the 
catde»  Siinihrdiseues^imtridandbiUousftTersyaiid 
the  hnd«8cnrv7»  amnsatty  israe  from  the  canals  of 
Holland,  which  putiify  in  Snmmer  to  roch  a  d^grw, 
diat  I  hafve  seen  in  Amsteidam  the  canals  covered 
with  dead  fishes ;  aadit  was  in^osstblo  to  crOBtcer*^ 
tain  streets  without  obstructing  the  passages  of  <ho 
mouth  and  nose  with  your  handkerchief.  They  ha^e 
indeed  forced  a  hind  of  current  to  the  stagnant  wa« 
ters  by  means  of  wind*niiUs>  which  pump  them  up 
and  throw  them  over  the  dikes  in  places  where  the 
canals  are  lower  than  the  levd  of  the  Sea ;  but  diese 
machines  are  stin  fiur  toofew  in  number. 

The  bad  air  of  Rome  in  Summer  proceeds  firosn 
it*s  ancient  aqueducts,  the  waters  of  which  are  dif* 
&8ed  among  the  ruins,  or  which  have  inundated  the 
plains,  the  levels  whereof  have  been  interrupted  hf 
the  magnificent  labours  of  the  ancient  RcMians* 
The  purple  fever,  the  dysentery,  the  smaUt>oic,  so 
common  all  over  our  phins  after  the  heats  of  Sum* 
mer,  or  in  warm  and  humid  Spri^»  proceed  for 
the  most  psrt  from  the  puddles  of  the  peasantry^  in 
which  leaves  and  the  refuse  of  plants  putrify*  Many 
of  cur  dty^^distempers  issue  from  the  laystaBs  which 
surround  them,  and  from  the  cemeteries  about  our 
churches ;  and  which  penetrate  into  the  very  sano^ 
tuary* 

I  do  not  hdieve  diere  would  have  bera  a  i^g^ 
unwholeaooie  spocontheEarthif  menhadnot  put 
their  hands  to  it«    The  maligmty  of  the  air  of  St. 
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Dommgo  iias  been  queued,  that  dl  Mftntiiiicd,  of 

PicMo^fieUo»aiidofseteTddlMctsolAni«rict,  a»a 

natmal  eftct  of  Climatte.  But  these  places  ktvebem 

ii^habitid  bjr  Sa^fages,  who  from  time  immemorial 

have  busied  themsd^ee  in  d(wrtiiig  the  dmvseitf^- 

vers,  and  chokiiig  up  rivulets.    These  labours'eofisti* 

tute  even  an  essentia  part  of  thdr  drfence*    Thfff 

imkate  the  beavers  in  the  fortification  of  their  irS^ 

lages^by  inundating  the  adjacent  eountrf*  Fh>iHkiem! 

Nature  however  has  plaeed  those  animals  onlf  in 

cold  Latitudes,  where,  in  imitation  df  herself,  iAey 

form  lakes  whidi  soften  the  sdrj  and  shehnsintro^ 

dttced  nmniag  waters  into  hot  iatitndes,  beeause 

lakes  would  there  speedily  change  by  enpetetim 

iflito  putrid  marshes.    The  l^es  which  i^  hae 

scooped  out  in  sinch  Latitudes  are  all  ntuated  unan^ 

mountains,  at  the  sources  oi  rivers,  and  in  a  oocd 

Atmo^ere. .  I  am  the  more  Induced  to  impute  to 

the  Savages  the  corruption  of  the  ak,  so  mxadaeoiia 

insomeoftheAntiBei,  that  aB  the  islamb  winch  have 

been  fonnd  unmhabited  were  exeeecSngiy  whoieM 

some  )  such  as  the  IsAeof  fVance,  of  Bourbm,  of 

St.  Helena,  and  others. 

As  die  corruption  of  the  air  in  a  subject  Isecuferiy 
iateresting,  I  shall  vesture  to  suggest  by  the  way 
seme  ^mfdte  me^ioda  of  remedying  it*  The  6a^  is 
to  remove  the  cause*  of  k^  by  substituthi^^  ptace 
ef  the  stagnant  puddles  wiOt  wllchour  plaiito^bewidi 
the  use  of  dstems,  At  ws^rs  of  whkh  are  sa  saki« 
Irious  when  tibey  are  jufidteualy  constructed.  TPhey 
stieunivemAy egqjteyted  ^wer  Asia.  <htt  shottH 
likewise  be  taken  toprevtnt  thfe  throwing  the  bo* 
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dies  and  other  ofial  iSi  dbad  aiiiin'ab  mtJb  the  ky^^ 
stalk  of  our  dties  ;  thef  Plight  to  be  carried' to  the' 
liverSj,.  which  willbe  th^eby  rendered  more  produc- 
tive of  ^$h/  Ii^*the:<:a$e  of  Cities  whidh  are  not 
\iuished  by  rivers  toc^rxiy  off  the  garbage,  or  if  this 
n}ethod  -^  found  otherwise  inconvenient;  attention 
should  ha  paid  'at  least  tp .  (daddg  the  Uystalls  only 
tothe'tjiivrth  and North^east^  of  such  dii^j  in  or- 
der'tx>  i^scapej  espc^d^y  during  Summer^  the  fetid 
fffxs^  v/^fh  p^s  oter  .them  ftom  the  SoUth  and 

.  T]hf ,  Siecond;j^  tp  Abstain,  ffom.diggmg  canals. 
We  are  wdyiMcquajnUjed  \iHth  the  maladies  wiiich 
b^vei  fesuUed-fijom  th()^e  of  Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hoin^jand'elsewh^rcf,  iwh^ficareis  not  taken  to  keep 
ttke^amr^jjaifv  [;jB^desr  the  beQ^fits  dectved  from 
thegi  far^r  very  j>rob|?ina^ticaL  .^  To  loojc  at  the  me- 
d^whi^l)  have  bi^enptrupkiafiur  own  country,  on 
Of^casiQi^jOf  the  c^naj^  fX,  iQriare,'Wo^ld  'we  not  be  in- 
duced^ to*  thi^  (hat :  the  Straits  of,  Gibraltar  was 
h6ncei5or|;h  tp^hecoqie  superfluQ^isto  the  navigation 
oi^Franpej?  Pr^i^ting'it^to  have  been  of  some  little 
utility  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  cojgmtry,  has 
th^  m^sphi^  done,  to;  the  pUins  through  which  it 
fl^sfliesbeenf taken  mtothftiic^qup^  as  .a.counterba* 
l3^l)ce^^.  So/many  iMrooks.a^d  springs  diverted  from 
th«ti;cpp«9f9  and  collected  from  every  quarter^  to  be 
gtijped.up^  *  ill  oj(ie  great,  ^yigafa^f  canal,;  must  have 
cci|sediO;f(mter  u  very  coAsiderabk;  extent  of  l^nd. 
4^d  can  that  be  considered  as  a  g^eat  comnieraai 
l^e$t  which  is  injitr^ms.  to  aggric^ilture?  Pan^ 
ar€!fadiaptedonly  toma|Cf^y,|A2^^^  ;  .{  .- 
,:,%  '  This 
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This  is  theithird.method  of  c<»tyibuting  to  the 
rMtoration  xrffthe  3alul>rity  of  the  air.  The  attempts; 
i|ta4c  it;k  France  to  dry.  the  marshes  have  always 
G4»l;  116  a  gw?it  many  men^  and  frequently  for  that 
very';ri^a?0|i  Jbtave  been  left  incomplete.  I  can  disr 
C9v^,.90,  pujier  cause  for  this  but  the  precipitancy 
with  which  such  works  are  undertaken,  and  the  mul- 
tipU^ty  of  the  objects  whiqh  they  are  intended  to 
effila^raGev  The  Engineer  presents  his  plan;  the  Xln- 
cj^rtaker  gives  in  his.estimate,  the  Minister  approves^ 
the  Prpice  finds,  ^he-  money,  the  Inteftd;aut  of  the 
provijnce  provides  the  labourers ;  all  things  concur  tp 
thej^^ectproposed,  except  Nature.  From  the  bo-; 
fpvo^  of  rotten  earth  arise  putrid  emanations,  which 
pr^s^^tly  scatter  death  among  the  workmen. 

i^.a  remedy  to  these  istconyeniences  I  beg  leave 
tOjthjrpw  out  some  observations,  which  Ibghevc  tQ 
be  weU-founded.  Apiece  of  land  entirely. cpvered 
with  water  is  never  unwhqlesbme.  It  beconies.  so 
only  when  the  water  which  cpvers  it  evaporates,;  and 
exposes  to  the  air  the  muds,  of  its  bottom  and  sides. 
The  putridity  of  a  morass  niight  be  remedied:  as  ^-^ 
fectuolly  by  transforming  it  jnto  a  lake  as  into  sqli^ 
ground.  It's  situation  must.  ^  determine  whether  of 
these  two  objects  is, to  be  preferred.  It  is  ^  ^  bpt- 
tpm,  and  without  efflux,  tlip^  in4ic?ttipp  of  ^^jtiijre 
ought  to  be;  followed  up,  and  the  whole  covered  Y^th 
water.  l£  there  is  not  eno^gh  to  form  a  complete 
inundation,  it  might  be  cut  into  deep  ditches,rand 
the  stuff  dugout  throwa.qn^ the  a^pining.^nds. 
Thus  we  should  have  ^t  once;  canals  always  &1} 
of  water,  and  little  ii^^bot^  f^il^andwholesoni^. 
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As  t6  the  seasoB  propor  for  smfa  labours,  the  Spring 
and  Autumn  ought  to  be  prefixed ;  and  great  cam 
must  be  taken  to  phce  the  labourers  with  thfllr 
faces  to  windward,  and  to  supply  by  mean*  t£  msK 
chinery  the  necesnty  to  whkh  they  are  Irequetttly 
subjected,  of  |dung^g  into  mires  and  muds,  to  dear 
them  away. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  strangdy  unacconnt* 
able  that  in  France,  where  there  are  such  numerous 
and  such  judicious  estabfishments,  we  should  have 
ministers  of  superintendance  in  fordgn  afiairs,  fat 
war,  the  marine,  finance,  commerce,  manufieicturers, 
the  clergy,  public  buildings,  horsemansh^,  and  so 
on,  but  never  one  for  agriculture.  It  proceeds,  I  am 
afraid,  from  the  contempt  in  whidi  the  peasantry  are 
diere  held.  All  men  however  are  sureties  for  each 
Other;  and  independently  of  the  uniform  stature  and 
configuration  of  the  Human  Race,  I  would  exact 
no  odier  proof  that  all  spring  from  one  and  the  same 
original.  It  is  from  the  pudcfie  by  the  side  of  the 
poor  man's  hovel,  which  has  been  robbed  of  the 
little  brook  whose  stream  sweetened  it,  that  the  ej^- 
demic  plague  should  issue  forth  to  devour  the  lordly 
hdiiailntants  of  the  neighbouring  castle. 
'  Egypt  avenges  hersdtf  by  the  pestilence  ariang 
out  of  her  canak  of  the  expression  of  the  Tni^, 
who  prevent  her  inhabitants  from  keeping^them  in 
repair.  America,  sinking  under  liie  accumulated 
strokes  of  Europeans,  exhales  firom  her  bo9om^  a  thou- 
sand maladies  fatal  to  Europe,  and  drags  down  widi 
her  the  haughty  Spaniard  expiring  on  her  ruins» 
Thus  the  CenUur  Idk,  with  Deianxra,  his  robe  em- 
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poisoned  wUh  the  blood  of  the  Hy^ra^  as  a  present 
which  should  prove  ^(al  to  h\s  cpn^upror.  Thijs 
the  miseries  which  oppress  M^nlfind  p^ss  ftqm  hu^s 
to  patacesr,  firom  the  Wne  tp  th?  Pofes,  from  Agej 
past  to  Ages  yet  to  com  i  Wd  the;r  Ipp^  ^pd  linger- 
ingeflfects  are  a  fgarfi^  voice  Fi?ywg  ^5  ^1^?  ??rs  qjF 
the  PoteAH^tes  of  the  Earth : ''  tf«arii  to  hp  just,  and 
**  not  ta  pppress  the  miserable'* 

Not  only  the  elep^ents  but  rWQA  itself  corrupts 
in  the  haunts  of  ^et^hedness.  Wh,a?  torrents  of 
error,  fear>  superstition,  discord,  have  hrokert  out  in 
the  lower  regionSiOf  Sadfty,  apd  swelled  to  thetef  rot 
9Hd  the  sjuhvprgipa  of  Thrapes  !  Th§  mprci  that  men 
are  pressed  the  more  ipi^ra1?l?  ar^  their  pj^ressprs, 
5^nd  ^  wore  i^W  i?  JihP  Xi^ti^n  wk}<fh  ik^Y  99V^- 
ppse.  For  the  force  ^hi^h  fyra^ats  employ  19  suppoit 
their  authority  at  hqqie,  x%  ueyer  fi:$erci5e4  ^%  a? 
the  expence  of  that  which  thgy  cjjghjt  ewj^lpy  t^ 
^^inta|u  their 're$pect?kb$ty  abrc^. 

firs^j,  ijrcxn  the  haunts  of  misery  issue  forth  pro^ 
titutip^,  ^hefts^  murders,  conflagrations,  highway* 
robberies,  revolts,  and  a  multitude  of  physical  evils 
besides,  which  in  aH  cocintries  are  the  plagues  that 
tyranny  produces.  But  those  of  opinion  are  much 
jnpre  Hen^e.  Qne  xnan  k  bept  on  subju^ting 
anotb^,  BQit  ap  much  for  ti^e  s^Ve  of  se^tting  hold  <^ 
his  property  as  to  command  his  admiration,  hia  ttt^ 
verence.  Ambition  proposes  to  itself  no  bouiidary 
;8hort  of  djis.  To  whateyer  cond^itien  he  may  be 
^eya^ied,  jnd  however  low  hi?  rival  reduced ;  let 
hiffl  hav^  at  his  mercy  H^  fprtipnc,  ^h^  h4>9)af,  $)^e 
^fd,  the  person  qf  his  adversary^  llA  hat  j|gM^  ^ 
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point  unless  he  has  gained  his  homage.  It  availed 
Haman  nothing  to  have  the  life,  the  goods  of  the 
Jews  at  his  disppsal :  he  must  see  Mofdecai  prostrat- 
ed at  his  feet.  Oppressors  are  thus  the  oppressed, 
and  become  the  arbiters  of  their  own  happiness;  and 
the  oppressed  for  the  most  part  paying  them  back 
injustice  for  injustice,  disturb  them  with  false  re- 
ports, religious  terrors,  dark  surmises,  calumnies, 
.which  engender  among  them  suspicions,  apprehen- 
sions, jealousies,  feuds,  law-suits,  duels  ;  and  at  last 
civil  wars,  which  issue  in  their  total  destruction. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  case  of  some  ancient  and 
modern  Governments,  this  re-action  of  evils  upon 
each  other,  and  we  shall  find  it's  extent  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ills  which  they  bring  upon  Man- 
kind. On  contemplating  this  tremendous  balance, 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  acknow  ledge  the  existence 
of  Sovereign  Justice. 

Without  paying  regard  to  the  common  division 
of  Governments*  into  Democracy,  Aristocracy,  and 

Monarchy, 

•  *  Politicians,  in  claaeing  Governnseots  according  to  these  exte^ 
nor  resemblances  in  form,  have  acted  precisely  as  those  Botanists 
do  who  comprehend  in  the.  same  category  plants  which  have  sirtiikr 
,flowers  or  leaves,  without  paying  any  attention  to  their  virtbes. 
■The  Botanist  classes  together  the  oak  and  the  pimpernel ;  and  the 
-Politician  the  Roman  Republic  and  thjM:  of  St.  Marino.  This  is  not 
the  way  of  observing  Nature :  her  spirit,  not  her  forms,  is  the  great 
.thing  which,  we  9Ught  to  study. 

If  in  the  History  of  any  People  you  do  not  attend  to  it's  moral 
and  internal  constitutions,  which  scarcely  any  Hiitoriata  keeps 
Steadily  in  view,  it  wfll  be  impossible  to  conceive  how^'IRepiiblics 
'appardofly  w«ll.*cOttitrftittd,  tevt  jurid<nly  sunk  imo'  rqinj  bow 
.tiChcTf  on  the  contrary  m  whidb"  nothing  but  agitation  appeiffed, 
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Monarchy,  which  are  only  at  bottom  political  forms 
thiat  determine  nothing  as  to  either  their  happiness 
or  their  power,  we  shall  insist  only  on  their  moral 
constitution. 
*    '  Every 

became  forhiidable :  whence  arise  the  duration  and  the  power  of 
despotic  Sutes,  so  much'  decried  by  modern  Authors :  and  finally, 
liow  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  glorious  reigns  of  Marcus  jiurelius 
aadof  Aniommu^yfhUzh  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  the  Roman 
£m|>lre  finished  it's  progress  to  dissolution.  It  wasy  I  am  bold 
enough  to  affirm,  because  those  good  Princes  thought  only  of  pre- 
serving the  exterior  form  of  the  Government.  All  was  tranquillity 
around  them  ;  the  form  of  the  Senate  remained  ;  Rome  was  well 
supplied  with  com ;  the  garrisons  in  the  provinces  were  regularly 
paid.  There  was  no  sedition,  no  disturbance,  every  thing  to  ap- 
pearance went  on  well.  But  during  this  lethargy  the  rich  were  go- 
ing on  in  an  unbounded  accumulation  of  property,  and  the  people 
were  losing  the  little  that  they  had.  The  great  offices  of  the  Stale 
were  engrossed  by  the  same  families.  In  order  to  have  the  means 
of  subsistence,  it  was  necessary  for  the  commonality  tb  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Great.  Rome  contained  a  populacy  of  mere  menials. 
The  love  of  Country  was  extinguished.  The  wretched  did  not 
know  of  what  to  complain.  No  one  did  them  any  wrong.  All  was 
orderly  ;^  but  this  very  order  precluded  the  posa^bility  of  their  ever 
coming  to  any  diing.  They  did  not  cut  the  throats  of  the  citi>eas> 
as  in  the  days  bf  Martiu  and  S^Iia,'  but  they  stifled  them .         '       . 

In  all  human  Society  there  are  two  powers,  the  one  temporal  and 
the  other  spiritual.  You  find  them  in  all  the  Govemmeutsof  tlie 
World,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America.  The  Human 
Race  is  governed  in  the  same  way  as  die  human  body.  Such  is  the  will 
of  the  AuTHQik  of  Nature,  m  order/ to  the  preservation  and  happi- 
ness of  Mankind.  When  Nations  are  oppressed  by  the  spiritual 
power,  they  retort  for  protection  tb  the  temporal ;  when  this  laft 
oppresses  in  it's  turn,  they  have'Teeotn*se  to  the  other.  When  both 
these  coocar  t^  render  thehr  miserable,  then  arise  heresies  in  swarmi, 
schisms^  civil  warr,.and  >  a  -mukttude  of  secondary  powers,  which 
kabnce  the  abuses  of  the  two  first  till  thei» results  at  length  a  general 
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Every  Government,  of  whatever  description,  is 
internally  Happy  and  respectable  abroad,  when  it 
bestows  on  all  it's  subjects  their  natural  right  of  ac* 
quiring  fortune  and  honours:  and  the  contrary  takes 
place  when  it  reserves  to  a  particular  class  of  dtizens 
the  benefits  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  People^  and 
to  restrain  them  within  these  by  terrifying  phantoms. 
They  quickly  force  the  person  who  puts  them  in 
motion  to  tremble  more  than  themselves.  When 
human  policy  locks  the  chain  round  the  ancle  of  a 
slave.  Divine  Justice  rivets  the  other  end  round  the 
nedk  of  the  tyrant. 

Few  Republics  have  been  more  judiciously  consti* 
tuted  than  that  of  Lacedemon.  Virtue  and  happiness 
Were  seen  to  flourish  there  during  a  period  odF  five 
hundred  years.  Notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of 
it*s  extent,  it  gave  hw  to  Greece  and  to  the  nothern 
coasts  of  Asia ;  but  as  Lycurgus  had  not  compre- 
hended in  his  plan  either  the  Nations  which  ^arta- 
WU  to  subdue,  or  even  the  Helots,  who  laboured  tha 
ground  fpr  her,  by  them  were  introduced  the  com* 
motions  which  shattered  her  constitution,  and  at 
length  totally  subverted  it. 

In  the  Roman  Republic  there  subsisted  greater 
equality  and  proportionally  more  power  and  haf^i* 
ofiess.    She  waa  indeed  divided  into  Patricians  and 

afksthy,  aad  the  StAtt  fidit  kto  dcttnictUvL    We  dMl  p«ieptly  g^ 
ioCQ  t  thorough  infcittigattos  of  tha  tttmniii;  titjeot  vteo  ym        f 
cometa  tpcak  oCFrsmec    .Weriuriifiod  lihat ihoitgh thtw Ic  but 
one  whidi  gormil  .^  jight^  ihtat  mt  in  fQW%n  which  gorem 
bfacu       ^      .     » 

-       ^  -  '  ^PWbeians  j 
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Flebeiaas ;  but  aB  these  last  were  capable  of  attain- 
ing  the  highest  nuUtary  dignities^  as  they  possessed 
besides  an  exclusive  title  to  the  tribunitial  oflSice,  the 
power  of  which  equalled^  nay  surpassed  that  of  the 
Cobsulsi  the  most  perfect  harmony  existed  between 
the  two  orders.  It  is  imposable  to  observe  without 
emotion  the  deference  and  respect  paid  by  the  Ple- 
beians tb  the  Patridans  during  the  most  glorious 
periods  of  the  Republic.  They  Selected  their  pa- 
trons from  among  that  order ;  they  attended  them 
in  crowds  On  their  way  to  the  Senate ;  when  they 
happened  to  be  poor,  they  assessed  themselves  to 
make  up  a  marriage  portion  for  their  daughters 
The  Patridans  on  the  other  hand  took  an  interest  in 
aU  the  affairs  of  the  Plebeians  j  they  pleaded  their 
causes  in  the  Senate;  permitted  them  to  bear  their 
names ;  adopted  them  into  their  families^  and  gave 
them  their  daught^s  in  marriage^  when  they  distin* 
guished  themselves  by  their  virtues.  These  alliances 
with  Plebeian  families  were  not  disdained  even  by 
Emperors.  Attgustus  gave  his  only  daughter  Jtdia  in 
marriage  to  the  Plebeian  Apifipa.  Virtue  sat  en* 
throned  at  Rome;  and  no  where  else  uponEarth  were 
altars  raised  more  Worthy  of  her.  A  judgment  of  this 
may  be  fcnrmed  frotn  the  rewards  assign^  to  ilhis* 
trious  actions.  'A  criminal  was  condemned  to  be 
starved  todeaUai  ifl  prison  ;  his  daughter  is  allowed 
permission  to  visit  htm  there,  and  keeps  him  alive  by 
t^  milk  from  her  own  breast.  The  Senate  informed 
of  this  instance  of  filial  tenderness,  voted  a  pardon 
to  the  father  in  consideration  of  the  daughter,  and 
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on  the  spot  where  the  prison  stood,  commanded  to 
rear  a  Temple  sacred  to  filial  piety. 

If  a  person  condemned  was  on  the  way  to  execu- 
tion, the  sentence  was  remitted  if  a  vestal  happened 
to  pass  that  way.  The  punishment  due  to  crimi- 
nality disappeared  in  the  presence  of  virtue.  If  in 
battle  one  Roman  saved  another.out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  he  became  entitled  to  the  civic  crown. 
This  crowjQ  consisted  only  of  oak  leaves,  nay  it  was 
the  only  military  crown  which  had  nothing  golden 
about  it,  but  it  conferred  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
public  theatres  on  the  bench  adjoining  to  those  which 
Vere  allotted  to  Senators,  who  all  stood  up  in  defer- 
ence on  the  entrance  of  him  who  wore  it.  it  was, 
says  Pliny,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  crowns,and  com- 
municated higher  privileges  than  the  mural,  the  obsi- 
dional,  and  naval  crowns,  because  there  is  more  glory 
in  saving  a  single  citizen  than  in  taking  cities,  or  in 
gaining  battles.  It  was  the  same,  for  this  reason, 
whether  the  person  saved  were  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  only  a  private  soldier  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
earned  by  delivering  an  allied  ICing,  who  might  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Rome  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  distinguished  only  the  citizen. 
By  means  of  such  patriotic  sentiments  she  conquered 
the  Earth,  but  she  was  just  only  to  her  own  people ; 
it  was  by  her  injustice  to  other  men  that  she  became 
weak  arid  unhappy.  Her  conquests  filled  her  with 
slaves,  who  under  Sfiartacus  brought  her  to  the  brisk 
pf  destruction,  and  which  decided  her  fate  at  last  by 
the  arms  of  corruption,  much  more  formidable  than 

those 
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thtJseofnrar.  By  the  yices  and  the  flatteries  of  the 
Gredan  and  Asiatic  slaves  at  Rome,  were  formed 
within  her  bosom  the  Caialinesy  the  Cesar Sy  the  Neros; 
and  whHe  their,  voice  was  corrupting  the  masters  of 
the  World,  that  of  the  Goths,  the  Cimbri,  the  Teu- 
tones,  the  Gauls,  the  AUobroges,  the  Vandals,  the 
companions  of  their  lot,  was  inviting  tlie  compatriots 
-from  the  North  and  from  the  Easr,  who  at  length 
levelled  the  glory  of  Rome  with  the  dust. 

Modern  Governments  exhibit  a  similar  re  action  of 
lequity  and  felicity,  of  injustice  and  misfortune.     In 
•1  lolland,  wHtere  the  people  may  aspire  to  every  thing, 
abundance  pervades  the  whole  States,  good  order 
prevails  in  the  cities,  fidelity  in  wedlock,  tranquillity 
in  all  minds ;  disputes  and  law-suits  are  rare  in  that 
country,  because  every  one  is  content.  Few  European 
Nations  possess  a  territory  so  contracted,  and  no  one 
has  extended  her  power  so  far  :  her  riches  are  im- 
mense ;  she  maintained  singly  successful  war  against 
Spain  in  all  it's  splendor,  and  afterwards  against 
France  and  England  united  :  her  commerce  extends 
over  the  whole  Globe;  she  possesses  pov/erful  colonies 
in  America,  thriving  settlements  in  Africa,  formidable 
kingdoms  in  Assia.  But  if  we  trace  up  to  their  source 
the  calamities  and  the  wars  with  which  she  has  been 
visited  for  two  centuries,    it  will  be  found  that  they 
proceed  from  thie  injustice  of  some  of  her  settlements 
in  those  countries.  Her  happiness  and  her  power  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  her  republican  form  of  Go- 
vernment, but  that  community  of  benefits^  which  sh? 
presents  indiscriminately  tpall  her  subjects,  and  which 
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produtes  die  same  eflbds  in  dekpDtic  Qofetincnu^ 
of  which  we  haVfe  h^  re)»-eMitatiotift  sb  frigMfsL 

Among  the  Turks  ts  among  the  Dotth,  tliere  k 
no  ^uch  thing  as  tjuaitdiiig^  or  cadiimmatiiig^  or 
stealing,  or  prostitution,  in  die  dti^   Nay,  tfaere  is 
not  to  be  found  perhaps  over  the  %fa6le  Etnpire  i 
single  Turkish  wotiian  canTing  bh  the  trade  of  a 
Courtezan.    Hiere  is  in  the  gieneral  tokiA  tadtbek* 
restlessness  nor  jealousy.    Every  ttian  sees  tddiciok 
en\7  in  his  superior^  a  felicity  attainaUe  by  himself, 
atadhe  ts  at  all  times  ready  tb  lay  down  his  Kfe  fer 
the  Religion  and  Goremtneftt  Of  his  cotfncry*  theSt 
iorce  abroad  is  by  no  mtotts  ihfeaior  to  the  perftcdoa 
bf  their  union  at  home.    tVith  whatever  contempt 
bur  historians  may  expose  ^eir  i^oraace  and  stupi- 
dity, they  have  actuaBy  itiadc  themselv^  maBters  of 
the  finest  provinces  in  Aisiajbf  Africa^ctf  Emrope^nay 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  withall  their 
'wit  andtearning,  because  the  sentiment  of  patriotisra 
'which  unites  them,  is  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  talents 
and  all  the  tactics  in  the  world.    They  have  under- 
gone  however  frequent  convulsions  from  the  revolt^ 
ing  of  the  coiiquered  Nations:  but  the  ilK>st  dai^r* 
bus  pfpceed  from  their  feeblest  adversaries^from  tfaosi 
Very  Greeks  whose  property  they  plunder  with  im- 
punity,  and  whose  children  the^  annually  cany  o^ 
zs  a  tribute  to  recruit  the  SteVaj^o.  From  these  same 
children  issue,  by  a  re-acting  Pro^dence,  most  of  the 
janizaries,  the  AgaS,  the  Pathas,  the  Bashaws,  the 
Viziers,  t(rhich  oppress  the  Turios  ki  their  turn,  and 
fender  liiemsdve^  formidabfe  ^fm  to  thtnr  Sultans. 

It 
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ft  is  tfee  same  eoftiitiahity  of  hopes  and'  of'for- 
tttoeijpres^tote'd  Vi^ithmit  distifiCtlcii  to  all  c<^riditions 
of  itt^j  i*^ifehlias  given  so  much  energy  to  IVussia, 
#fccfee  iiitSi-Aal  police  khd  vietwies  abroad  Jiivt  been 
^highly  cfefebrated  by  bur  p6likfeAl  X/i^iters ;  though 
it'is  Goverfflh^nt  is  still  mor6  <tespotiT:  thaH  that  of 
Turkey  j  fof  the  Prince  there  it  absolute  xnaster  jt 
Once  in  telh^orals  and  in  ^piritualis. 

The  Republic  of  Venke  on  the  cbhtrary>  So  iroil 
itnown  fof  h*  cotartenin^,  for  the  relitiefeSnfeSs  aiifl 
jealousy  of  her  Governm^etit,  is  eitrttmdy  feeble 
Tfextefnally,  though  shfe  iis  of  higher  antiqiahyi  in  a 
situ!atioti  more  advantageous,  and  uxnfer  a  much  finer 
sky  than  HoHand.  Venice  i^  a  mafitittie  po^^r  in 
the  Mediterranean,  hatdly  acknowledged  as  such  in 
tnodern  tlities,  whereas  Holland  is  ehlivtoing  tise 
whole  Earth  by  her  commerce;  because ^he  firSt 
has  restricted  the  rights  of  humanity  to  the  class  of 
NobiKty,  ahd  tiie  s^<ftid  faa$  extencted  diem  to  the 
wlidepeo][^. 

It  is  ferther  from  the  influence  of  this  utijitst  jKirti- 
tion  that  Malti,  with  the  finest  port  in  the  Medu 
terranean,  situated  between  Africa  and  Eurojfe,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Asia,  and  swarming  with  a  young 
Nobility  of  Undaunted  courage,  will  ever  remain 
the  labt  Pdw^ir  iti  Europe,  "because  the  People  there 
ate  ireiAced  to  tidthiiig. 

I  shall  liere  t&fce  dccasbn  to  observe^  diat  here- 
iditary  nobiUty  in  a  State  destroys  at  ixt^  all  enrak- 
tion  in  both  the  nobly  and  ignoWy  born.  It  is  de- 
^tiroy^  ki  l^e  &6t>  because  being  ^ntidbd  ^y  bktli  to 
i>ret^d  to  ^very  thing,  they  have  no  need  to  <:all  in 
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the  assistance  of  merit ;  and  in  the  second,  being  ex- 
cluded from  every  pretensbn  to  rise,  no  degree  of 
merit  could  avail  them.    This  is  the  political  vice 
which  has  undermined  the  power  of  Portugal  and 
tliat  of  Spain ;  and  not  the  monastic  spirit,  as  so 
many  Writers  have  asserted.    The  monkish  order 
was  all  powerful  froip  the  times  of  Ferdinand  %rxd 
Isabella.    It  was  a  Monk  who  decided  at  Court  tl^e 
expedition  of  CArisio/iker  Columbus  in  quest  of  a  new 
World,  the  ccMiquest  of  which  quadrufded  in  Spain 
the  number  of  Gentlemen.     Not  a  Spanish  soldier 
went  over  to  America,  but  gave  himself  out  on  his, 
arrival  there  for  a  man  of  family^  and  who  on  his 
return  to  Spain  with  money  in  his  pocket  did  not 
make  good  his  title.     1  he  saitie  thing  shewed  itself 
among  the  Portuguese,  who  made  conquests  in  Asia. 
The  military  order  in  both  these  Nations  at  that  time 
performed  prodigies,  because  the  career  of  ambition 
in  feats  of  arms  was  then  open  to  the  commonalty. 
But  ever  since  it  has  been  shut  against  them,  by  the 
prodigious  mimber  of  gentlemen  with  which  these 
two  States  abound,  the  balance  has  turned  in  favour 
of  the  monastic  order,  and  conferred  upon  it  a  tri- 
bunitial  Power- 
However  wonderful  our  political  speculations  may 
represent  the  threefold    counterbalandng  powers 
which  constitute  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  to  the  violent  agitations  of  those  powers  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  perpetual  quarrels  which  disturb  hv 
happiness,  and  the  venality  which  has  at  length  cor- 
rupted her.  The  Commons,  I  grant,  form  one  of  her 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  the  right  of  sitting  in  it  as 
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a  representative,  being  restricted  to  persons  possessed 
of  siicH  a  revenue,  it's  doors  must  of  course  be  shut 
against  the  admission  Of  many  a  wis©  head>  and  be 
open  to  some  not  entirely  of  that  description.     An 
Alcibiades  iand  a  Cataline  might  have  made  a  shining 
figure  there;  hut  z  Socrates^  xheyxstAristides,  Epa- 
mimndtsy  wh6  transferred  the  Empire  of  Greece  to 
Thebes,  Jttilws-Regulusy  who  was  called  from  the 
plough  to  the  Dictatorship,  Memenius-Agrififia^  who 
settled  the  dispute  between  the  Senate  and  People  ; 
no  one  of  these  could  have  procured  a  seat,  because 
he  had  not  an  estate  in  land  worth  so  mudi  a  year. 
Britain  would  destroy  herself  by  her  very  boasted 
Constitution,  did  she  not  present  a  commoncareer  to 
every  citizen  in  her  Marine.     AU  the  Orders  of  the 
State  coikur  in  this  point  of  union,  and  give  it  such 
a  prepohderancy,  that  it  fixes  their  political  equi^ 
librium.    Whoever  could  destroy  the  Marine  of 
England  would  annihilate  her  Government.     This 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  Nation  toward 
the  cultivation  of  one  single  Art,  has  raised  it  to  a 
height  of  perfection  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other 
Country,  and  has  rendered  it  the  sole  instrument  of 
her  power. 

If  wcf  glance  a  look  on  the  other  States  which  bear 
the  name  of  Republic,  we  shall  find  internal  disorder 
and  external  weakness,  indreasing  in  proportion  to 
the  inequality  of  the  citizens.  -  Pdland  has  reserved 
to  the  Nobility  exclusivdy  all  the  authority,  and  left 
her  Commonalty  in  the  most  detestable  slavery ;  so 
that  war,  which  establishes  between  the  citizens  of  one 
and  the  same  Nation  a  community  of  danger,  esta« 
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btishes  between  tl>06e  of  Pdand  no  commuoity  of  re* 
ward.  Her  History  exhibits  nothing  but  a  long  series 
of  bloody  quarrels  between  Palatinate  and  Palatinate^ 
City  and  City,  Family  and  FainUy,  which  havealways 
rendered  her  extrettiely  tniserable.  The  greatest  part 
«f  the  Nobility  themselves  are  tl>ere  reduced  to  such 
wreich(^dness^  that  they  are  obliged  for  a  subaistance 
to  serve  the  Grwd^es  in  tlie  most  contemptible  em^ 
floyments,  as  our  Nobility  formerly  did  under  the 
i^iddtL  Gov^nment^  and  as  is  the  case  to  this  day  in 
Japofi :  for  wherever  the  peasantry  ar^  ^ves^  the 
yeomanry  are  menials.    The  calamity  has  at  length 
ov^taken  Poland  in  our  own  days,  which  would 
have  £Ulen  upon  her  long  ago>  had  not  the  Kiiftgdoms 
tirhich  surround  her  laboured  then  under  the  same 
cie£e€t8  in  their  several  Constitutions.  She  has  been 
parcelled  out  by  her  neighbours  in  despite  of  her 
long  political  discus^ons^  as  the  empire  of  the  Greeks 

.  WIS  by  the  Turks,  at  a  time  when  certain  priests  who 
had  got  {X>85ession  of  tile  public  mind  were  amusing^ 
them  with  theological  subtiUties. 

In  Japan  the  wretcheckess  of  the  NoUes  ia  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  tyranny.  They  formed  at  first  afeu- 
flal  Government,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  subvert,  as 
well  as  uU  those  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  the  first  of 
the  feudal  Cbiefig  who  aspired  at  the  sovereignty  ef* 

,  ^cted  his  purpose  by  a  single  battle.  He  curtaSed 
their  power  of  determining  their  quarrels  by  civil 
wars,but  lefttiMm  in  fiuUipossession  t)f  all  ti^ir  other 

privileges  4  that  of  abusing  the  pea^nts»  who  there 
are  mere  slaves,  l^e  power  oi  life  and  death  over  all 
who  are  ^k^  their  j«y,  even  over  tb^ir  wives*    The 
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mass  of  the  people  who,  in  extreme  miaery^  hare  no 

way  of  sub^ating  but  by  intunidating  or  corrupting 

their  tyrants,  have  produced  in  Japan  an  incredible 

nmhitude  of  bonzes  of  z&  sects,  who  have  »ected 

temples  on  every  mountain ;  comedians  and  drofls, 

who  have  theatres  set  up  in  every  cross.street  of  their 

cities ;  and  courteS^ans  in  such  shoals^  that  the  travel- > 

ler  is  pestered  with  them  on  every  high  rQad>  and  at 

ev^7  inn  where  he  stc^    But  this  very  pec^e  set 

such  a  high  value  on  the  consideration  exacted  of 

them  by  the  Nobility,  that  if  so  much  aa  a  cross  look 

passes  between  two  of  them,  $ght  they  tmst ;  and  if 

tlie  insult  be  any  thing  serious,  it  is  absolutely  n^es» 

sary  that  both  parties  should  rip  up  eadi  other,  under 

pain  of  in&my.    To  this  hatred  of  iffi  tyrants  we 

must  impute  the  singular  attachment  which  the  h^ 

panese  expressed  for  the  Christian  Religtoj^  beouase 

they  heped  it  wais  to  e&ce  by  it's  morality  disthtc- 

t^m  so  ^minable  between  man  and  man :  tfid  to 

popular  prejudices  we  must  refer,  in  the  Nobilfty  of 

that  Ck)untry,  the  contempt  which  they  expressed  «n 

a  thoiisaiuji  occadons  for  a  life  rendered  soprecariiMis 

from  the  o^nidns  of  another. 

A  $age  equality,  proportioned  to  the  intf^^nce 
and  to  thf  talents  of  all  her  subjects,  has  for  a  kmg 
time  rendered  Chinathe  happiest  spot  on  the  Gllobe  : 
but  a  tast^  for  pleasure  having  there  at  last  produced 
a  dissdludon  of  themoral  principle,  mo^.*Tj;>  the  instru^* 
snent  of  procuruig  it,  is  become  the.  movi><  pmi- 
dple  of  the  Government,  Venality  has  there  diviv  ^ 
the  Niition  into  two  great  classes,  the  rich  an^  tjie 
gQo&    1^^,  ancient  ranks  which  in  tWV^Cftuilti;)^. 
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derated  men  to  all  the  public  oflkes  still  exist,  but  the 
rich  only  actually  fill  them.  This  vast  and  populous 
Empire  having  no  longer  any  patriotism,  but  wBat 
consists  in  certain  unmeaning  ceremonies,  has  been 
oftener  than  once  invaded  by  the  Tartars,  who  Mnere 
invited  into  the  Country  by  the  calamities  which  the 
People  endured. 

The  Negroes  in  general  are  considered  as  the  most 
unfortunate  qpecies  of  Mankind  on  the  face  of  the 
Globe.  In  truthi  it  looks  as  if  some  destiny  had 
doomed  them  to  slavery.  The  ancient  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Noak^  is  by  some  believed  to  be  still  ac- 
tually in  effect:  *'  Cursed  be  Canaan !  a  servant  of  ser- 
**  vants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  They  them- 
selves confirm  it  by  their  traditions.  If  we  may  give- 
credit  to  a  Dutch  Author^  of  the  name  of  Basman, 
•*  the  Negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  alleged  that  GOD: 
*^  having  qreated  blacks  and  whites,  proposed  to  theKi 
"  the  power  ofchoosing  between  two  things,  namelyV 
*?  the  possession  of  gold,  and  of  the  art  of  reading  and 
*^  writing }..  and  as  GOD  gave  the  power  of  the  first^ 
^choice  tpv  the  blacks,  they  preferred  gold;  and- 
**  they  left  learning  to  the  whites,  whidh:  was  accord-. 
**  ing^y  granted  them.  But  that  the  Creator,-  pro-  ' 
<<  voked  at  the  appetite  for  gold  which  th^  had  ma- 
•*  nifested,immediately  passed  a  decree  that  the  whites 
*^  should  have  Vernal  dominion  over  them,  andthat 
•-*»  they  should  for  ever  be  subject  to  their  white  breth?. 
^  ran  as  slaves. f".  I  do  not  mean  to  support  by^  Sacred 
.    '  .  AuthcH 

^  G^oejU,  chaj).  IX.  v«r.  25. 
\  Bdsmau's  Fo^a^c  to  Guima,  letter  x.    This  dccimon  of  modcra 
Negroes' U  higffiy  to  Uictr  honour^    Tlicy^  seem  to  feci 'the  lne$ti- 
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Authority,  nor  by  that  .which  those  unfortunate 
wretches  themselves  furnish,  the  tyranny  which  we 
exercise  over  them.     If  the  malediction  of  a  Father 

» 

mablc  value  of  knowledge.  But  could  they  have  spen  ic5  Europe 
the  condition  of  niost  men  of  literature,  compared,  with  that  of 
men  who  possess  gold,  their  tradition  would  have  been  completely 
reversed. 

Similar  0|Hnion«  may  be  traced  through  other  African  black 
tf ibes,  particularly  among  the  blacks  of  the  Gape  rde  Verd  Inlands, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  excellent  account  given  of  them  by  George 
Robert.  This  unfortunate  Navigator  was  obliged  to  flee  for  refuge 
to  the  Island  of  St.  John,  where  he  received  from  the  inhabitants 
tlie  moee  affecting  proofs  of  generosity  and  hospitality,  after  having 
wdergooe  the  mott  atrociously  cruel  treatment  from  His  countrymen  • 
the  English  pirates,  who  plundered  his  vessel. 

tt  liiiist' however  be  acknowledged,  that  if  some  African  tribe* 
*xcel  IM  iff  moral  qualities,  the  Negroes  in  general  are  very  inferior 
tp  dither  Nations  in  those  of  the  understanding.  ^  They  have  never 
to  this  day  discovered  the  address  of  managing  the  elephant  zi 
the  Asiatics  have  done.  They  have  carried  no  one  species  of  cul- 
tivation to  it's  highest  degree  of  perfection.  They  are  indebted 
for  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  alimehtary  vegetables  to  i^;t 
Portugmez'e  and  to  the  Arabians  They  practise  no  one  of  the 
liberal  Arts,  which  had  made  however  some  progress  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  who  are  much  more  moderu  than 
Ihey.  Nature  has  placed  them  on  a  part  of  the  Continent^  from 
whence  they  might  with  ease  have  penetrated  into  America,  as 
the  winds  which  blow  tliither' are  easterly,  that  is,  perfectly  fair"; 
but  so  far  from  that,  they  had  not  even  discovered  the  islanflsin 
their  vicinity,  such-as  the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  de  Verd .</  The 
black  powers  of  Africa  have  never  to  this  hour  discovered '^eniui 
equal  to  the  construction  of  a  brigantine.  So  fer  from  attenipting 
to  extend  their  boundaries,  they  have  permitted  strangers  to  tak* 
possession  of  all  their  coasts.  For  in  ancient  times  the  Egyptians 
and  Phenictang  settled  on  their  eastern  and  northetti  shores,  which 
are  now  in  the  possessio'ft  of  the^  Turks 'and*  AfSliiani:  ^X^d  ^of 
:  some 
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lias  be^  diiM  to  extend  ^uch  an  influence  oy^  hi^ 
poBtjtrity,  the  bopfdictipu  of  GOD,  which  undep  the 
-Christian  Religion  ejctends  to  them  a^  weU  3»to  v^ 
f  Crf  stablishes  them  in  all  the  liberty  of  the  law  of  Na- 
ture.  The  precept  of  Christianity  which  enjoins  us 
to  consider  alt  men  as  brethren,  speaks  in  their  behalf 
9^  in  belialf  of  our  own  cQuntrymein.  If  this  were 
the  proper  place,  I  could  demonstrate  how  Pravi-? 
^nce  enforces  in  their  favour  the  laws  of  uaiiiietfBal 
justice,  by  rendering  their  tyrants  in  our  colonies  2 
hundred  time?  more  wretched  than  they  are.  Besi^^ 
tow  inany  war?  have  been  kindled  ^unon^  theqiari^ 
tin^^  PovWB  Qf  Europe  pn  Accouiit  of  Ae  A^KMI 
filavc^'trade  ?    How  many  maladies  and  cocrep^oiiy 

Ipme  %ges  past  i^  Portugtieze,  the  Eaglish»  (h&D^QQ«,  t|g)  Pi|qp&» 
4fid  the  ^renchf  )uv«  l^i^  hold  of  wbat  reqiaiofcf  u>  ||if  Ihalbt  ^ 
^e  ^o^th^  anfi  to  the  Wert,  ttjnpljr  fpr  tb^  p^tpi^if  of  ffsmg 

It  wv^  needs  he  ^Ttef  ^U|  that  9^  particular  Pnynd^iH^  4^3^14 
^TO  iireserved  the  iKitria;K}njF  of  ti^s^  cbiMr  n  of  Q^a^iv  ^9^  t^ 
SFi^i^y  of  thejr  brethren^  the  children  of  Shem  apd  Japhet :  fpr  1% 
i»  aatopishipg  that  persons  such  ^  we  aie*  the  ^oi|^  of  Jfa|th^t  ii| 
particular,  whp  ^  being  younger  brother^  ^yere  hURtiilg  after  fpi?- 
tfit^e  all  the  world  OTcr,  *«d  who  accoiding  to  tly  <)«i|e#cftft«  9Jf 
^oab  our  F^ther»  w^re  to  exv^nd  our  lodgiog  ^yen  iptp  t^ie  tentj^ 
9f  Shem  our  eldest  brotl^r^  should  qev^r  hare  est^lfshed  cQlppi^m 
ip.  ^part  of  th&  wQrl4  S9  beautiful  a^  Africa  ifi»  sq  n^  uf{»  id  which 
^^gar-canei  the  coifee  plapt,  and  most  of  the  produc^qi)^  of 
Asia  and  Aiperi^  can  grow,  and  ifi  a  word  wbere  slaves  flip  tbi^ 
irodoceof  the^oil. 

Politicians  ijifay  ^spribe  tlje  differeut  cljaracters  of  Njej^qc^  .ao4 
EiWPpeaq^  to  wl?a^vpr  causes  they  pipafe.  Fpr  my  p^  p^rfc,  ]( 
^  it  pn  tlut  most  perfect  copvLptipn,  fjiat  I  ^nov  iw>  Bopfc  vJiich 
90Ctam8  mopyi^ms  ipore  si^tb^^^c  of  t^  ^istQry  pf  £l^qa|,| 
a|ii4  thai  of  ^^\viffip  th^  the  ^ok  of  Qjci^sis*        .  ^ 
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of  Uood  in  families  have  not  the  Negroes  produced 
among  us  ? 

But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  their  condition  in  their 
own  country,  and  to  that  of  their  compatriots  who 
abuse  their  power  ova:  them.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  ever  existed  among  them  a  single  Republic, 
except  it  were  perhaps  some  pitiful  Aristocracy  along 
the  westemcoast  of  Africa,  such  as  that  of  Fantim. 
They  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  multitude  of  petty 
tyrants,  who  sell  them  at  pleasure.  But  on  the  oth>r 
hand  the  condition  of  those  kings  is  rendered  so  de* 
plorable  by  priests,  fetichas,  grigris,  sudden  revolu- 
tions>  nay  from  the  very  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  that  few  of  our  comntion  sailors  would 
be  disposed  to  change  conditions  with  them.  Besides, 
the  Negroes  escape  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
mjseries  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  their  temper  and 
the  levity  of  their  imagination.  They  dance  in  the 
midst  of  famine  as  of  abundance;  in  chains  as  when 
at  liberty.  If  a  chicken's  foot  inspires  them  with 
terror,  a  small  slip  of  white  paper  restores  their  cou- 
rage. Every  day  they  make  up  and  pull  to  pieces 
their  gods,  as  the  whim  strikes  them. 

It  is  not  in  stupid  Africa,  but  in  India,  the  ancient 
wbdom  of  which  stands  in  such  high  reputation,  that 
the  miseries  of  the  Human  Race  are  carried  to  their 
highest  excess.  The  Bramins,  formerly  called  Brach* 
mans,  who  are  the  priests  there,  have  divided  the 
Nation  into  a  variety  of  Casts,  some  of  which  they 
have  devoted  to  in^my,  as  that  of  the  Farias.  No 
one  will  doubt  that  j^ey  have  taken  care  to  render 
their  own  sacred.     No  person  is  worthy  to  touch 

Vol.  I.  Z  them. 
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them,. to  eat  with  them,  much  fess  to  contract  any 
manner  of  alliance.  They  have  contrived  to  prop  tip 
this  imaginary  grandeur  by  incredible  superstitions. 
From  their  hands  have  Issued  that  infinite  nnnaber  of 
Cods,  of  monstrous  forms,  Avhich  scare  the  hmnan 
Imagination  all  over  Asia.  The  Commonalty,  by  a 
natural  reaction  of  opinions,  render  them  in  their 
turn  the  most  miserable  of  all  mankind.  Thefy  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  support  their  reputation,  to  wash 
themselves  from  head  to  foot  on  the  slightest  con- 
tamination by  contact ;  to  undergo  frequent  and  ri- 
gorous fastings ;  to  submit  to  penances  the  most  hor- 
rible, before  idols  which  they  themselves  have  ren- 
dered so  tremendous :  and  as  the  people  are  not  per- 
mitted to  intermix  blood  with  them,  they  constrain, 
by  the  power  of  prejudice  over  the  tyrants,  their 
widows  to  burn  themselves  alive  with  the  body  of 
the  dead  husband. 

Is  it  not  then  a  very  horrible  condition  for  men 
rfputed  wise,  and  who  give  law  to  their  Nation,  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  untimely  death,  in  circumstances 
so  shocking,  of  their  female  friends  and  relations,  of 
their  daughters,  their  sisters,  their  mothers  ?  Travel- 
lers have  cried  up  their  knowledge  :  but  is  it  not  an 
odious  alternative  for  enlightened  men  either  to  ter- 
rify perpetually  the  ignorant,  by  opinions  which  at 
the  long-run  subjugate  even  those  who  propagate 
them  J  or  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  preserve  their 
Reason,  to  make  a  shameful  and  criminal  use  of  it  by 
..employing  it  to  disseminate  falshood  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  esteem  each  other  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sibly to  retire  within  themselves,  and  to  lift  up  their 
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cyei?  lo  dttt  IMvinky,  of  whom,  as  we  ah^  told,  they 
^itertaih  conceptions  so  sublime,  and  of  whom  they 
exhibit  to  the  Peqple  representations  so  abominable  ? 

Whaterer  laky  be^  as  far  as  their  ambition  is  con- 
cerned, the  melancholy  fruit  of  their  policy,  it  hai 
drawn  in  it's  train  the  misery  of  this  vMt  Emfdre^ 
situated  in  the  finest  region  of  the  Globe.  Theit  mi- 
litary is  formed  of  the  Nobility,  callecJNairs,  who 
possess  the  second  rank  in  State.  The  Bramins, 
in  order  to  support  theinselves  by  force  as  wdl.  as  by- 
guile,  have  admitted  them  to  a  participation  in  som^ 
of  their  privileges.  Heat  idsat  Walter  Schouten  says 
of  the  indi&rehce  e:fcpres8eki  by  the  coinmon  People 
towards  the  Nairs  when  any  mischief  befalls  theni^ 
After  a  bloody  encounter,  in  whidi  the  Dutch  killed 
a  considerable  immber  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
%de  of  the  Portugueze:  *'  No  outnege  or  insult,"  says 
he,*  ^<  was  ofiered  to  any  arti^ari,  ^asant,  fishefilian, 
*'  or  rather  inhabitant  dFMalabar,hot  cfven  inthe  rage 
^*  of  battle.  They  in  consequence  never  thought  of 
•*  flight.  A  great  many  of  them  were  posted  at  diS- 
^'  ferent  places  merely  as  spectators  of  the  action ; 
**  and  they  appeared  to  take  no  irianner  of  interest 
*'  in  the  fate  of  the  Nairs.*' 

I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  same  apathy  in 
Nations  whose  Nobility  formsa  separate  classy  among 
others,  in  Poland.  The  commonalty  of  India  subject 
the  Nairs  as  well  as  the  Bramins  to  their  share  6f 
the  miseries  of  opinion.  The  Nairs  are  incapaci- 
tated to  contract  legitimate  marriages.  Many  of 
them,  known  by  the  name  of  AiAocas,  are  obliged 
*  Voyage  to  the  East-Indiesi  vol.  i.  page  967. 
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tosacrifioe  themselves  in  battleoron  thftdeath  of  their 
kings.    They  are  the  victims  of  their  unjust  honour, 
as  the  Bramins  are  of  their  inhuman  religion.  Their 
courage,  which  is  merely  pfofessional  spirit,  far  from 
being  beneficial  to  their  Country,  is  frequently  fatal 
to  it.    From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  desolated 
by  their  intestine  wars  j  and  it  is  so  feeble  externally/ 
that  handfuls  of  Europeans  have  made  settlenvents  in 
it  wherever  they  pleased*   At  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1762,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britian  to  make  the  complete  conquest  of  it, 
and  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  with  the  riches  which 
might  have  been  extracted  out  of  it ;  and  this  the 
Proposer  undertook  to  effect  if  he  was  landed  in  India 
with  an  army  of  five  thousand  Europeans.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprize  astonished  no  one  of  his  com- 
patriots, who  were  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of 
that  Country,  and  it  was  laid  aside,  as  is  alleged, 
merely  from  the  injustice  of  it. 

In  France  the  people  never  acquire  any  share  in  the 
Government,  from /a//«jC^i/ir,  whoisthe  first  Writer 
that  has  made  this  observation,  and  who  is  not  the 
last  politician  that  has  availed  himself  of  it  to  render 
himself  easily  it's  master,  down  to  Cardinal  Richiieu, 
who  fevelfed  the  feudal  power.  During  this  long 
interval  our  History  presents  nothing  but  a  series  of 
dissentions, of  civil  wars,  of  dissolute  manners,  of  as- 
sassinations, of  Gothic  laws,  of  barbarous  customs : 
and  furnishes  nothing  interesting  to  the  Reader,  let 
the  president  Henaulu  who  compares  it  to  the  Roman 
History,  say  what  he  will  It  is  not  merely  because 
the  fictions  of  the  Romans  are  more  ingenious  than 
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ours ;  it  is  because  we  do  not  find  in  our  History 
that  of  a  People,  but  only  the  history  of  some  great 
family. 

From  this  however  must  be  excepted  the  Lives 
of  some  good  Kings,  such  as  those  St.  Lomsy  of 
Charles  V.  of  Henry  W.  and  of  some  good  Men  who 
are  interesting  to  us,  for  this  very  reason,  that  they 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  Nation.     In 
every  other  case  it  is  impossible  to  discover  about 
what  the  Government  was  employing  itself  j  it  stu* 
died  the  interest  only  of  the  Nobility.  The  Country 
.was  subjugated  successively   by   the  Romans,  the 
Francs,  the  Goths,  the  Alains,  the  Normans.  The  fa« 
cility  with  which  France  embraced  Christianity  is  a 
proof  that  she  sought  inreligionarefuge  fromthemi- 
series  of  slavery.  To  this  sentiment  of  confidence  the 
Clergy  is  indebted  for  the  first  rank  which  it  obtain- 
ed in  the  State.    But  the  Clergy  soon  degenerated 
from  their  original  spirit;  and  so  far  from  meditating 
the  destruction  of  tyranny,  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  tyrants ;  adopted  aU  their  customs  *,  assumed  their 
titles  J  appropriated  to  themselves  their  rights  and 
their  revenues ;  and  even  made  use  of  their  arms  to 
maintain  interests  which  were  in  such  direct  opposi- 
tion to  their  morality.   A  great  many  churches  had 
their  knights  and  their  champions,  who  supported 
their  claims  in  single  combat. 

It  would  he  unfair  to  impute  to  Religiop  the  mis* 
chief  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  her 
ministers.  She  herself  assists  us  in  detecting  theif 
fauItSj  and  enjoins  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
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them,  llie  greatest  Saints^  St.  Jerom*  among  others^ 
have  exposed  and  condemned  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 

with  more  vehemence  thanever  modern  Philosic^hers 
have  done.  Much  has  been  written  of  late  to  discre- 
dit Religion,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  power  of 
priests.  ;Put,  universally,  wherever  shehas^dlen  their 
ppwer  has  increased.  Religion  herself  alone  restrains 
them  jvithin  due  bounds.  Observe  in  the  Archipe- 
lago and  elsewhere,  how  many  fraudulent  and  lucra- 
tive superstitions  have  been  substituted  by  the  Greek 
jRa^and  Caloyers^  inplaceof  theSpirit  of  the  Gospel; 
Besides^  whateverreproach  maybe  castupon  our  own 
clergy  they  have  their  answer  ready,  namely,  that 
they  have  been  in  all  ages,  like  the  rest  of  their  com- 
patriots, the  children  of  this  world.  The  Nobles, 
Magistrates,  Soldiers,  nay  the  Kings  themselves  of 
'former  times  were  no  better  than  they. 

They  have  been  accused  of  promotingevery  where 
the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  of  aiming  at  superiority 
by  preaching,  up  humility.  But  most  of  them,  repel- 
led by  the  world,  carry  into  their  professional  corps 
that  spirit  of  intolerance  of  which  the  world  set  the 
example,  and  of  which  they  are  the  victims;  and  their 
ambition  frequently  is  a  mere  consequence  of  that 
universal  ambition  with  which  national  educaticm, 
and  the  prejudices  of  society,  inspire  all  the  members 
of  the  State. 

Without  meaning  to  make  their  apology,  and 
much  less  satirically  to  inveigh  against  them  or  any 
body  of  men  whatever,  whose  evils  it  was  not  my 
*  Consult  his  Letters. 
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"Wish  to.  discover,  except  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  remedies  which  seem  to  be  within  their  reach,  t 
shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  few  reflections  on  Reli- 
gion, which  is  even  iathis  life  ,the  avenger  of  the 
vdcked,  and  the  consolation  of  the  good. 
-  The  world  in  these  days  considers  Relfgion  as  the 
concern  only  of  the  vulgar,  and  33  a  mere  political 
contrivance  to  keep  theiyi  in  order.  Our  Philoso- 
phers state  in  opposition  to  it  the  philosophy  of  $0^ 
crates,  of  Efiictetusj  of  Marcus- Aurelius  ;  as  if  the  mo- 
rality of  those  sages  were  less  austere  than  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  ;  and  as  if  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  it  were  better  secured  than  those  of  the  Gospel! 
"What  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man  j 
i;vhat  wonderful  adaptation  to  his  necessities  j  what 
delicate  touches  of  sensibility  are  treasured  up  in  that 
divine  Book !  I  leave  it's  mysteries  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.  Part  of  them  we  are  told  have  been  taken  from 
Plato.  But  Plato  himself  borrowed  them  iroxfi  E^pt> 
into  which  he  had  travelled ;  and  the  Egyptians  were 
indebted  for  them,  as  we  are,  to  the  Patriarchs, 
These  mysteries  after  all  are  not  more  vicomprehei^. 
sible  than  those  of  Nature,  and  than  that  of  our  own 
existence.  Besides,  in  our  exaniinatiou  of  them  we 
inadvertently  mislead  ourselves.  We  want  to  pencf 
trate  to  their  source,  and  we  are  capable  only  of  per- 
ceiving their  effects,  Jlvery  supernatural  cause  is 
equally  impenetrable  to  man.  Man  himself  is  only 
an  effect,  only  a  result,  only  a  combination  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  is  incapable  of  judging  of  divine  thinM 
according  to  their  nature  j  his  judgment  of  tl^em 
must  be.  formed  according  to  his^  owa  nature^  ancj. 
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from  tlie  correspondence  which  they  hive  to  his  ae* 
cessities. 

If  we  make  use  of  these  testimonies  of  our  wt2k^ 
ness,andof  these  indications  of  our  heartj  in  the  study 
of  religion,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  pretend  to  that  name,  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  as 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  I  say  nothing  of  the  and- 
quity  of  it's  traditions.  The  Poets  of  most  Nations, 
Ovid  among  the  rest,havesung  the  Creation,thehap- 
piness  of  the  Golden  Age,  the  indiscreet  curiosity  of 
the  first  woman,  the  miseries  which  issued  from  Pan- 
doras Box,  and  the  Universal  Deluge,  as  if  they  had 
copied  these  histories  from  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

To  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the 
recent  existence  of  the  World,have  been  objected  the 
antiquity  and  the  multiplicity  of  certain  lavas  in  vol- 
canos.  But  have  these  observations  been  accurately 
made  ?  Volcanos  must  have  emitted  their  fiery  cur- 
rents more  frequently  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the 
Earth  was  more  covered  with  forests,  and  when  the 
Ocean,  loaded  with  it's  vegetable  spoils,supplied more 
abundaQt  matter  to  their  furnaces.  Besides,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  distinguish  between  what  is  old  and  what 
is  modern  in  the  structure  of  the  World.  The  hand 
of  Creation  must  have  manifested  the  impress  of  ages 
upon  it  from  the  moment  oJF  it's  birth.  Were  we  to 
suppose  it  eternal,  and  abandoned  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion simply,  the  period  must  be  long  pjast  when  there 
could  not  have  been  the  smallest  rising  on  it's  surface. 
The  action  of  the  rains,  of  the  winds,'and  of  gravity, 
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would  havebrbught  down  every  particle  of  Land  to 
the  level  of  the  Seas. 

It  Is  not  in  the  works  of  GOD,  but  in  those  of  men, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  epochs.  All  our  monu- 
ments announce  the  late  Creation  of  the  Earth  which 
we  inhabit.  If  it  were,  I  will  not  say  eternal,  but  of 
high  antiquity  only,  we  should  surely  find  some  pro- 
ductions of  human  industry  much  older  than  from 
three  to  four  thousand  years,  such  as  all  those  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  We  have  certain  substances  on 
which  time  makes  no  very  perceptible  alteration.  I 
have  seen,  in  the  possession  of  the  intellig^t  Count 
de  Caylns  constellation  rings  of  gold  or  Egyptian 
talismans,  as  entire  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  workmen.  Savages  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  iron  are  acquainted  with  gold,  and  search 
after  it  as  much  for  it's  durability  as  for  it's  shining 
colour.  Instead  then  of  finding  antiques  of  only  three 
or  four  thousand  years,  such  as  those  of  the  most  an- 
cient Nations,  we  ought  to  possess  some  of  sixty,  of  a 
hundred,  of  two  hundred  thousand  years. 

Lucretius  J  who  ascribes  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  atoms,  on  a  system  of  Physics  altogether  unintelli- 
gible, admits  that  it  is  quite  a  recent  production., 

Prsetereay  si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 
Terai  &  coeli,  temperqae  eterna  fuere, 
Cur  Bupiti  bellum  Thebanum,  &  fimera  Troje, 
Non  alfu  aUi  ^ uoque  t^a  ceciodre  Poetae. 

De  rtrum  Naturd  Lib.  v.  ver.  .325. 
Thus  imitated: 
If  genial  Nature  gave  the  Heavens  no  birth, 
And  from  eternal  ages  roU'd  the  Earth, 
•Why^  Betdier  wars  nor  Poets^-^ges,  tell, 
TiU  Hwur  sung,  how  mighty  Hutor  fell  ? 

''  Had 
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*'  Had  Heaven  and  Earth  known  no  beg^nii^  of 
*^  existence^  but  endured  from  eternity, why  have  we 
"  no  Poets  transroitting  to  us  the  knowledge  of  great 
•*  events  prior  to  the  Theban  war,  and  the  downfall 
"  of  Troy?'' 

The  £arth  is  filled  with  the  religious  traditions  of 
our  Sciiptures :  they  serve  as  a  foundation  to  the  re* 
ligion  of  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arabians ; 
they  extend  over  the  greatest  part  of  Africa:  we  find 
them  again  in  Indian  from  whence  all  Nations  and  all 
Arts  originaUy  proceeded :  We  can  trace  them  in  the 
ancient  and  intricate  religion  of  the  Bramins;*  in  the 
History  of  Brajna,  or  Abraham,  of  his  wife  Sarai,  or 
Sara  3  in  the  incarnations  of  Wisnou,  or  of  Christnou; 
in  a  word,  they  are  diffused  even  among  the  savs^e 
tribes  which  traverse  America. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  monuments  of  our  Religion, 
as  universally  diffused  asher  traditions,  one  of  which, 
inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  our  Physics,  proves  a 
general  Deluge,  by  the  wrecks  of  marine  bodies  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  Globe  ;  the  other,  irre* 
concileable  to  the  laws  of  our  Politics,  attest  the 
reprobation  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  over  all  regions^ 
hated,  despised,  persecuted,  without  Government, 
without  a  Country ;  nevertheless  always  numerous, 
always  subsisting,  and  always  tenacious  of  their  Law. 
To  no  purpose  have  j^ttempts  been  made  to  trace  re- 
semblances between  their  coiidittoa  and  that  of  se- 
veral other  Nations,  as  the  Armenians,  the  Guebres, 
and  the  Banians.  But  these  last-mentioned.  Nations 
hardly  emigrate  beyond  the  confines  of  Asia  :  their 

*  See  ^hraha/tk  Mo^^sb^  BiMrj  «Etlie  MamuKreftie  Bramhs. 
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numbers  are  extremely  inconsiderable :  they  are  nei- 
ther hated  nor  persecuted  by  other  Nati6q$ }  they 
have  a  Country ;  and  finally,  they  have  not  adhered 
to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Certain  illustrious 
Authors  have  stated  these  supernatural  proofs  of  a 
Divine  Justice  in  a  very  striking  light.  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  adducing  a  few  more  still  more  aflFect- 
ing,  from  their  correspondence  to  Nature  and  to  thfe 
necessities  of  Mankind* 

The  morality  of  the  Goqpel  has  been  challenged, 
because  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renes,  permitted  a  legion  of  demons  to  take  posses- 
don  of  a  herd  of  two  thousand  swine,  which  were 
thereby  precipitated  into  the  Sea,  and  choked,— 
^*  Why,"  ask  the  objectors,  "  ruin  the  proprietors  of 
*'  those  animals?"  Jesus  Christ  acted  in  this  as  a 
Legislator.  The  persons  to  whom  the  swine  be- 
longed were  Jews  ;  they  transgressed,  therefore,  the 
Law  which  declares  those  animals  unclean.  But  here 
again  starts  up  a  new  objection,  levelled  at  Moses. 
*'  Why  are  those  animals  pronounced  unclean  ?''  Ber 
cause  in  the  Climate  of  Judea  they  are  subject  to  the 
leprosy.  But  here  is  a  fresh  triumph  for  our  Wits. 
^  The  Law  of  Moses"  say  they,  "  was  then  relative 
**  to  Climate;  it  could  be  at  most,  of  consequence,  a 
"  mere  political  constitution. '•  To  this  I  answer, 
that  if  I  found  in  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New,  any  usage  whatever  which  was  not  relative, 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  I.  should  be  still  ^lore^^tgk 
nished.  It  is  the  character  of  a  *  RfiligitHt  diwdaelf* 
inspired  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to'fhg  hap{)iness- 
of  Man,  and  the  Laws  antecedently  enacted  by  the 
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Author  of  Nature,     From  this  want  of  correspon- 
dence all  false  religions  may  be  detected.   And  as  to 
the  point  in  question,  the  Law  of  Moses,  from  it's 
privations,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  the  Law  of 
a  particular  People;  whereas  that  of  the  Gospel,  from 
it's  universality,  must  have  been  intended  for  the 
whole  Human  Race- 
Paganism,  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  have  all  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  certain  species  of  animal  food :  so 
that  if  one  of  those  religions  shouldbecomeuniversal, 
it  would  produce  either  total  destruction,  or  un- 
bounded multiplication;  each  of  which  evidently 
would  violate  the  plan  of  the  Creation.  The  Jews  and 
Turks  proscribe  pork ;  the  Indians  of  the  Ganges  re- 
verence the  heifer  and  the  peacock.  There  is  not  an 
animal  existing  which  would  not  serve  as  a  Feticha 
to  some  Negro,  or  as  a  Manitou  to  some  Savage. 
ITie  Christian  Religion  alone  permits  the  necessary 
use  of  all  animals ;  and  prescribes  abstinence  from 
tho9e  of  the  Land,  only  at  the  season  when  they  are 
procreating,  and  when  those  of  the  Sea  abound  on 

the  shores  early  in  the  Spring.* 

All 

*  Is  it  f  088tble  to  abstain  from  smiling  ?  No,  the  prejudices  of 
edocfttioa  in  a  good  man  excite  a  serious  emotion  in  a  benevolent 
mind.  Brought  up  in  the  habit  of  abstinence  from  animal  food 
during  the  season  of  Lent»  good  M.  dc  Saint-Pierre,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  this  is  an  institution  of  Christianity,  and  endeavours 
ingeniously  to  reconcile  it  to  a  law  of  Nature.  But  the  truth  is, 
t)!M!  Gospel  contains  no  such  injunction ;  and  the  unirersality  of  that 
Religion  is  sdil  greater  than  even  the  enlarged  mind  of  our  Author 
apprehended,  in  one  respect  at  least.  How  can  it  be  imagined 
that  Jesvs  Christ,  ip  fasting  so  long  in  the  Wilderness,  intended 
to  set  the  example  of  an  annual  abstinence  of  the  same  duration 

to 
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AUreligiOM  have  fiUed  their  temples  with  carnage, 
and  immolated  tq  Deity  the  life  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. The  Bramins  themselves  so  full  of  compassion 
to  die  beasts,  present  to  their  idok  the  blood  and  life 
of  men.  The  Turks  offer  in  sacrifice  camels  and 
sheep*  Out  Religion^  more  pure,  if  we  attend  merely 
to  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  presents  in  homagi^  to . 
GOD  bread  and  wine,  which  are  the  most  delicious 
gifts  which  he  has  bestowed  on  Man.  Nay,  here  we 
must  diserve,  that  the  vine,  which  grow^  from  thp 
Line  up  to  the  fifty  second  degree  of  NortbLatitude, 
and  from  England  to  Japan,  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  fruit-trees  j  that  corn  is  almost  jhje 

to  his  dUciples  ?  What  Jew  ever  thought  o£ma\ing 'Moser  b, 
pattern  in  this' same  respect?  Bat  while  i  regret  Ae  power  «f 
prejudice  in  another,  let  me  tal^e  care,  that'  my  wvn  ht'  ovieicoiBe ; 
or  if  any*  remain^  th^t  theyrbe  hajfmless  or  rather  oa  th^*  side  of 
Tirtue.  .    ,     .  .        /\ 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  our  Author  is  betrayed  into  a  simi- 
lar mistake^  respecting  the  nature  and  design  of  ithe  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  phrase  in  use  in  that  Church  whole 
commutiiofi  he  llad  from  education  adopted.  Th%t  ordinanoe 
it  in  Ramem  Catb<^ic  cduntries  denominated  the  sacrifice  of  tl^e 
taast.  Carried  away  by  the  word  sacrifice^  M,  de  Saint-Pierre  is 
led  to  represent  the  Christian  Worshipper  as  presenting  to  GOD 
in  the  Sacrament  an  offering  of  bread  arid  wine.  But  it  is  not  so. 
He  it  commanded  to  take  and  eaty  to  take  and  drinhy  in  remem« 
brance  of  Chrcst*  The  sacrifice  which  ,Chrt8tiapity  demand^t 
and  which  every  sincere  communicant  presents  to  God,  is  the 
llwng  tacrifice  of  himself,  which  St.  Paul  calls  our  reoionahle  service. 
We  meet  however  with  a  beautiful  train  of  thought  in  what  fol- 
i^ws  respecting  the  elementary  part  of  the  institution,  strongly 
characteristic  of  a  pious,  penetrating,  and  comprehensive  mind ; 
and  which  the  devout  Protestant  may  peruse  to  advantage.-^— 
H.  H. 
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only  one  of  alimentary  plants  which  thrives  in  all 
Qiniates ;  and  that  the  liquor  of  the  one>  and  the 
flour  of  the  other,  is  capable  of  being  preserved  for 
ages,  and  of  being  transported  to  every  corner  d£  tbe 
Earth. 

M  religions  have  permitted  to  ineit  a  phirality  of 
women  in  marriage :  Christianity  permitted  but  one, 
long  before  our  Politicians  had  observed  that  the  two 
sexes  are  born  in  nearly  equal  numbers.    All  have 
boasted  of  their  genealogies ;  and  r^arding  with 
contempt  most  other  Nations,  have  permitted  their 
votaries,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Ours  alone  has  protected 
the  liberty  of  all  men,  and  has  called  them  back  to 
one  and  the  same  destination,  as  to  one  and  the  same 
origin.   Hie  religion  of  the  Indians  promises  plea- 
sure in  this  world  j  that  of  the  Jews  riches  j  that  of 
the  Turks  conquest;  ours  enjoins  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  promises  the  reward  of  it  in  Heaven. 
Christianity  alone  knew  that  ourunboundedpassions 
were  of  divine  original.    It  has  not  limited  love  in 
the  heart  of  Man  to  wife  and  children,  but  extends 
it  to  all  Mankind;  it  circumscribes  not  ambition  to 
the  sphere  of  a  party,  to  the  glory  of  one  Nation,  but 
has*  directed  it  to  Heaven  and  Immortality:    Our 
Religion  intended  that  ourpassionsshouki  Eunister  as 
wings  to  our  virtues.*     So  far  from  uniting  us  on 

Earth, 

*  Religion  alone  gives  a  sublime  character  to  our  passions.  It 
diffuses  charms  ineffable  over  innocence^  and  communicates  a  divine 
majesty  to  grief.  Of  this  I  beg  leave  to  quote  two  instances.  The 
one  is  extracted  from  an  account,  not  in  very  high  estimation,  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Erini,  (chap.  xiL)  by  Father  Fraacu  Rickard, 

a   Jesuit- 
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Eardi,  to  raider  us  mberkUe^  it  is  she  who  bursts 
asunder  the  diatns  by  wbxdk  we  are  h^  Captive. 
Hotir  many  cahomties  has  she  soothed!  how  msmy 

tears 

a  jeinit-misiioiiary ;  bot  which  contains  some  tfaingi  that  picawr 
me  from  tMr  native  simpliciqr.    Of  the  other  I  was  an  tye* 

witness. 

«  After  dinner,"  says  Father  Riifkmrtlf  «'  I  retired  to*  St. 
**  George's,  which  is  the  principal  Charch  of  the  Islatid  of  Stasi* 
<*  phalia.  Tbei<e  one  of  the  Pafutr  presented  to  me  a  book  of  the 
^  Gospels,  in  order  to  discover  if  I  could  read  their  langva^  as 
«  well  as  I  spake  it.  Another  canoie  and  asked  iHe  wbeibdr  onr 
M  holy  father  the  Pope  weve  a  maftied  man.  But  I  waa  still  .moit 
^  amused  "by  the  questidfa  of  an  old  woman,  who  after  kioknig 
^  steadily  at  me  for  a  considerable  dme,  besot^ht  me  to  tell  her  if  I 
^  really  believed  in  GOD  and  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  Yes,  said  h 
*'  and  to  give  her  fidl  assurance  of  it,  I  made  <be  'sign  of  die  cn>sa« 
*f  O I  how  glad  am  I,  says  dhe,  that  yoa  are  a  Christian  1  Wt 
'<  had  some  donbt  of  it.  On  this  I  pulled  from  my  bosom  the 
**  cross  which  I  wore :  The  woman,  quite  transported  with  joy, 
'*  exclaimed.  Why  should  we  ^  any  longer  call  b  question  his  bo- 
«  ing  a  good  Catholic,  seeing  he  worships  the  cross  !  After  he# 
**  another  applied  to  me,  of  whom  I  asked  whether  she  had  a 
«  mind  to  confess.  How  !  replied  she,  would  it  not  be  a  sin  to 
«  confess  to  such  gentlemen  as  you  ?  No  said  I,  for  though  I'am 
*<  French,  I  confess  in  Greek.  I  will  go,  replied  she,  and  ask 
'<  our  Bishop.  In  a -little  while  she  returned,  perfectly  delighted 
**  at  having  obtained  his  permission.  After  confession  I  gave  her 
<^an  jfgnus  Dei,  which  she  went  about  and  shewed  to  every  one 
''  as  a  curiosity  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  ^  I  was  present* 
•*  ly  beset  by  a  multitude  of  women  and  children,  who  pressed 
i*  me  to  give  them  some.  I  answered,  that  those  jfgnutet  were 
"**  given  only  to  such  as  had  confessed.  In  order  to  gain  thdr 
*•  point  they  instantly  offered  to  confess,  and  wanted  to  do  so  by 

pairs ;  that  is  to  say,  a  young  girl  with  her  female  confident^ 
'*  a  young  man  with  his  bosom-friend,  whom  they  denominate 
**  ^h\;>o'niieov,  Jdelfihofieithony  confidential  brother,  alledging  as  a 
**  reason,  that  they  had  but  one  heart;  and  that  therefore  there 
i  ti  ought 
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tears  has  she  wiped  awsy  !  how  laany  hopes  has  she 
kispired,  when  there  was  no  longer  room  for  hc^  ! 
how  many  doors  of  mercy  thrown  oped  to  the  guilty ! 

how 
^  osght  u>  be  nothing  secret  between  them.  It  wu  with  difli« 
•*  cultf  I  conM  separttc  them ;  howsrcr  they  wtne  nndtr  the  ne* 
**  cettity  of  submittiog/^ 

Some  yeart  ago  I  huppened  to  be  at  Dieppe,  about  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  Equinox ;  and  a  gale  of  wind  having  sprung  up,  as 
ia  common  at  that  season,- 1  went  to  look  at  it's  effects  on  the 
•eaabovt.    It  might  be  about  noon.    Sereral  large  boats  had  gone 
oat  of  the  harbour  in  the  morning,  on  a  fiahtng  expedition.    While 
I  was  ofaaenring  their  manceuvres,  X  perceived  a  company  of  coun- 
try lataesy  handaome*  as  the  CamkoUci  generally  are,  combg  out 
of  the  city  with  their  long  white  head-dresses^  which  the  wind 
•et  a  flying  about  their  faces.     They  advanced  playfully  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pier»  which  was  from  time  to  time  covered  with 
the  spray  excited  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves.    One  of  them  kept 
aloo^  sad  and  thoughtful.      She  looked   wistfully  at  the  distant 
boats,  some  of  which  were  hardly  perceptible,  amidst  a  very  black 
Horizon.     Her  comrades  at  first  began  to  rally,  with  an  ioten- 
timi  to  amuse  her :     What,  said  they,  is  your  sweetheart  yonder  I 
But  finding  her  continue  inAexiUy  peasive,  they  called  out.  Come, 
came,  doo^  let  us  stop  any  longer  here !    Why  do  you  make  your- 
•elf  so  uneasy  ?    Return*  return  with  us ;  and  they   resumed  the 
road  that  led  to  town.    The  young  woman  followed  them  with 
sjlow  pace,  without  making  any  reply,  and  when  they  had  got 
nearly  out  of  sight,  behind  spme  heaps  of  pebbles  which  are  on 
the  road,  she  approached  a  great  cruciiix  that  stands  about  the 
middle  of  the  pier,  took  some  money  out  of  her  pocket,  dropped 
it  into  the  little  chest  at  the  foot  oF  the  cross ;  then  kneeled  down* 
and  with  cksped  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven  put  up  her 
prayer.    The  billows  breaking  with  a  deafening  noi%t  on  the  shor^ 
the  wind  which  agitated  the  large  lanterns  of  the  crucifix,  the 
dangsr  at  sea,  the  uneasiness  on  the  land,  confidence  in  Heaven, 
gave  to  the  love  of  this  poor  country  girl  an  extent  and  a  dig- 
nity, which  the  Palaces  of  the  Great  cannot  communicate  to  their 
passions. 
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how  many  supports  given  to  innocence !  Mil  vfbc^o^ 
her  altars  arose  amidst  our  forests  ensanguined  b^  th€* 
koives  df.  tke  Druids/  h^w  the  oppre^sdd  flocked  td 
theinin  que^  of  an  asylum  !  How  many  irrecbndle-^ 
abk  enfertiiefe  there^  embraced  with  tears  !  TyraAtS, 
melted^to  pity,  felt  from  the  height  o£  their  toWets 
dieir^anxto  drop  firom  thdr  hands*  They^had  ktioWh' 
the  Empire  only  of  terror,  and  they  saw  that  of  cha- ' 
lity  spring  up  in  it's  room.    Lovers  ran  thither  to ' 
mingle  vows>  and  to  swear  a  mutual  affection;  which ' 
should  survive  even  the  tomb.     She  did  not  allow  a ' 
singje  day  to  hatred,  and  promised  eternity  to  teve. 
Ah!  if  this  Religion  was  designed  Only  for  the  coii- 
solatiouiof  the  miserable,  it  was  of  course  designed  to 
promote  tn^  of  the  Human  Race  I 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  the  ambition  of  ^ 
the  Church  of  Rome,  she  has  frequently  interposed  in  ' 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity.   I  produce  an  instance 
taken  at  random,  and  which  1  submit  to  the  judg^^ 
ment  of  the  Reader.    It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Afri- 
can shve^ade,  which  is  practised  without  scruple. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  tranquillity  returned ;  for  all  the 
boats  gained  the  harbour  a  few  hours  afterwaVd,  without  baring 
sustainefl  the  slightest,  injury. 

Religion  has  been  frequently  calumniated,  by  having  the  blame 
of  our  political  evils  laid  to  her  charge.  Hear  what  Montagnet 
who  Jived  in  the  midst  of  those  civil  wars,  says  on  the  subject ; 
<*  Let  us  ^confess  the  truth:  Whoever  should  make  a'  draught 
<<  fivunithe  army,  even  the>  most  legally  erDbodied,  of  those  who 
<<  serve  from  the  zeal  of  a  religious  affection,  and  add  to  them  such 
«  as  regard  only  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  their  Country,  or 
«  the  service  of  the  Prince,  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  of 
«  them  one  complete  company  of  soldiers.'*  Essa^i^  Book  ii. 
chap.  xii.  page  S17. 

,VoL.  L       .  A  a  by 
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tff ^Ithn  Christian  and  voiitia^Ftowenof  Europe^ 
2pdi  condemn^  by  tbe  Court  of  Rooie*  ^  In-the 
'5  9eicofl4  yeac  of  hia  mstf  ioii»  A£rr<//a  was  left  akna 
«^  af  SogDQ*  by.  the.  death.  o£  the  supeoo:  General^ 
<'  ^li06(p  place:  FaUi»  Jost^Mussittg  wjmMo  fiHf  at  tha 
'^  Cooyetit  of  Angobu  Much  about  the  same  titne 
'VtM  Capuchin,  misnonarica  receiyed  aleiteriTOfla. 
^'  Cardinal  Cib9,  in  name  ofthe  sacred  Gott^e.  It. 
*'  coptamedi  severe  J!^oaches  on  the  contiiauation'0£ 
''-  th^  s^^  off  slaves^  and^eamestFTemonstrances  to  puL 
^''  an  end  atilast  to  that  abominable  traffic  But  they-' 
^\  ^W,  Ut^l?  appearance  of  having  it  in  their  powec  to- 
^'  execpte  the  orders,  of  the  Holy  See>  because  the 
^^  commerce  of  the  Country  consist  entirely  utLivory- 
^^  and  slaves.***  AU  the  e^rts.of >  the  missionaries^ 
is^ed  ^ply  in  an  exdusi^nx  of  the  £ngl«sh  from  a 
share  of  ^  the  Xj^fE^. 

The  Earth  would  b^  aparadtse*  were  .the  Chrifidan. 
ReHgion  produdi^  universally  it's  native  e6fect&. 
It  i^. Christianity,  which  has  abolished  slavery  in  tl^ 
gr^at^st'  p^rt  of  Europe^  It  wrested  in  BraAce^enor/- 
mousppssessions, out. of  the  hands  of  th^  ]g»rj$,,apd 
Barons»  and  destroyed  there  a  part  of  their  inhiinum 
rights  by  the  terrors  of  a  life  to  come.  But  the  pe<^e 
opposed  still  another  bulwark  to  tyranny,  and  that 
was  the  power  of  the  Women, 

Our^ Historians,  are  at  pa^ns  to  reiwarjc.,  the Jnflp-.. 
eqce  wlu^lv,  some  women  have  had  under  certain 
reigns,  but ^liever  that  of  the^x  in  general    They 
do  not  write  the  History  of  the  Nation,  but  naerdy 

*'E^(cact  fr0m^.^tG€ncrMSutct^ilf.F9|^0geipbf  tfar  AM 
Pnvoti.    Book  xxii.  page  180  ;  Merolla,  A.  D..  163&; 
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tli*i  HwtA^  6#tli^Prfaio^i  WdmW  irfe  flttftiW^ui 
m^  ejMs'  tiiMesfe'  my  ai^  dRfeoriiifeif  ^Wffi  titled,  ft 
#te^fi<«ireV«t'froj«'tIfii*feWe>dM:$ibrf(tf9odftytfi^^ 
mviattiee  ffoBft'tirife  W'tSifil  6S^  fiirtJt  It'r^firi- 
^pSPtiefttfdfcKi    r  taf  nttAiWg'  <*  tiHdS^  iritf^piH 

ders  of  tfidrV(MffilSy,  suctt'a^'/rfi^;/'  /i*Hci  ttof  ^honi 

oFd{B*^'s«io*'a\rfrdefferidW^HVriM6riftei«Mit*har 
fbe$]riibttK  ihbrfe'fcJiMdible^stilF  tfihfor^lgtf'ai^l 
sttitsi'  6Pthosy\«i6it^'libW&.»fW  fh4itt41fdF^iv^ 
neSS^ahd'-idiO'ha^-  ntttlmi^  td  feai",  betau^'tK^ 

Ptbiiitlie'sceptifeddwiitbiaie'sk^ettieS^s'  driMs.' 
tbcVS  ii*  pfeAa^  rib-  cbuntry'  in-  Etnbjig'S*liei'fe'\yb- 
men'  ai-e '  tfeited  sb  Ahkiricfly  by  tKfe'  La^-  afe"  iii' 
Fftoce  Valid  thfetd^ii  rib  brife^^heri!  tIfey-'hiVe/ liibT-e' 
povp^t.   r-belteveit4$ tHe-bril^kin^brfi'bf* fiiirbf)e' 
iWfere  tKefy^  art  ^MtVit^  ^xiAhAiidr£t6tatWt\ime: 
Ih-  itfy'  bbtttihjr  a-  fatHir'  cah'ittitfjr'lfli'-datigKtei-s' 
li^itfilout  giving thfeift  any-  dthrar'  jibrtrbri  thaii'a  ch^fj. 
lit* of  rbs<6«t  ut'Wsdfelth'thejr Kiife  aM -together  only" 
tiffe-pbrtlb'n  of  a-yovfhgerchad.    Th!s'iihjust  (fistri- 
btatibrf  ofprfe^ertyistoftiMoii  to thViclbwn'a^'tb the" 
g^ntTeflrfani;    Ki  the  othkt  pittS  of  th6'li3rigdbiri,'  it 
th'ey  ate"  richer;  tti&f  'airfe'  not  llApT^^tl  Tlief'zte'rk' 
xHtf  sb\k'  thin  giv6ft'  ih  mifriage.'    df  a  'htmifrfedf' 
ybUng^\W)ittett  whtf  th^t^\6Atkf'  iiitb  th^tfitifri^d' 
»t«e;  th'erfi'is  nbt  perhaps'bhe'wh'bi^'riAW^d  tb  hisr" 
loVef.'  Theif  c6nd?tibn  v^^evferf  stltf^birfe'Wtfetched"^ 
iil'fbrtneri  trmes;    Cesaf',  ih  hfe'  donlKheirtarirfS;  in- 
forms us,  <*  That  the  h'iiJibslnd  faad^e  power  o£  fif« 
'-•      •  "  A  a2  •*  and 
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'^  and  death  over  his  wife,  as  well  as  over  his  chil- 
^^  dren }  tha^  w^en  aman  of  noble  birth  happened  to 
^^  die,  the  relations  of  the  family  assembled ;  if  there 
*'  was  the  slightest  shadow  suspicion  against  his 
''wife,  she  was  put  to  the  torture  as  a  slave ;  and  if 
'^  found  guilty  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  after  a 
•'  previous  process  of  inexpressible  sufferings**'* 

What  is  singularly  strai^,  at  that  very  time,  and 
even  before,they  enjoyed  the  most  unboundedpower. 
Hear  what  the  good  Plutarch  says  on  the  subject,  as 
he  is  communicated  to  us. through  the  medium  of 
the  good  AmyoU   '^  Before  the  Gauls  had  passed  the 
'^  Alps,  and  got  possession  of  that  part  of  Italy  which 
^'  they  now  inhabit,  a  violent  and  alarming  sedition 
<<  arose  among  them,  which  issued  in  a  dvil  war. 
*•  But  their  wives,  just  as  the  two  armies  were. on  the 
**  point  of  engaging,  threw  themselves  into  the  in- 
'•  tervcning  space;  and  taking  up  the  cause  of  their 
'<  dissention,  discussed  it  \^ith  so  much  wisdom,  and 
<'  decided  upon  it  wijth  such  moderation  and  equity, 
"  that  they  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  both  par- 
**  ties.   The  result  was  an  unanimous  return  to  mu- 
"  tual  benevolence  and  cordial  friendship,  which  re- 
"  united  not  only  city  to  city,  but  family  to  family : 
"  and  this  with  so  much  effect,  that  ever  since  they 
*'  invariably  consult  their  wives  on  all  deliberations, 
"  whether  respecting  w^r  or  peace  3  and  they  setde 
''  all  disputes  and  differences  with  neighbours  and 
**  allies  conformably  to  the  advice  of  the  women. 
**  Accordingly,  in  the  agreement  which  they  made 
"  with  Hannibal^  when  he  marched  through  Gaul, 
*  Gallic  War>  book  Ti* 
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**  among  other  stipulations,  this  was  one,  that  if  the 
•*  Gauls  should  have  occasion  to  complain  of  any  ia^i 
**  jury  done  them  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  cause 
**  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Cartha^ 
**  ginian  Officers  and  Governors  serving  in  Spain, 
**  and  if,  the  contrary,  the  Carthaginians  could 
•*  allege  any  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Gsmls, 
**  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  determinatiw  of 
«  the  Wives  of  the  Gauls."* 

It  will  be  diflBicult  to  reconcile  these  two  clashing 
authorities,  unless  we  pay  attention  to  the  re-action 
of  human  things.    The  power  of  women  proceeds 
from  their  oppression.  The  commpnaltyjas oppressed 
as  they,gavethem  their  confidence,  as  they  had  given 
theirs  to  the  people.     Both  parties  were  wretched, 
but  misery  attracted  them  toward  each  other,  and 
they  made  a  common  stock  of  wo.     They  decided 
with  the  greater  equity,  that  they  had  nothing  to- 
gain  or  lose.    To  the  women  we  must  ascribe  the 
spirit  of  gallantry,  the  thoughtlessness,  the  gaiety, 
and  above  all  the  taste  for  raillery  which  have  at  all, 
timescharacterized  out  Nation.   With  a  song  simply 
they  have  oftener  than  once  made  our  tyrants  trem- 
ble. Their  ballads  have  sent  many  a  banner  into  the 
field,  and  put  many  a  battalion  to  flight.     It  is  by 
them  that  ridicule  has  acquired  such  a  prodigious 
influence  in  France,  as  to  have  become  the  most  ter- 
rible weapon  which  it  is  possible  to  employ,  though 
it  be  the  armour  only  of  the  weak,  because  women, 
are  the  first  to  lay  hold  of  it ;  and  as  from  national# 

*  Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  io  folio :    Virtuous  Actions  of  Women ; 
page  233. 
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pccjutfor  thw  AM^WiSfi  tbe  &8t  /o^tblesmg^i  it  fol- 
loms  ^t  their  cc^t^nipt  mvst  ^be  cJt^e  moi^  grieTo^s 
coiaouty  jutpagiuiiib^J* 

'^.€ar4inal  RichHeu hsiying  at  If^t  i^e^jtored  to  ]^4j;ig& 
t^elegisl»tiyeatttjtu)ri^y,t^/eby  ;»tfippe4the  liability 
in  a  great  measure  icf  Xhi^ppwer  of  ioj^riog  each  otter 
hy  dyjj  wars;  ^iit  hp  W9i9  fkoi  fMf^  to ^holUh  ^goioog 
ttifiOL  Jtbe  r9ge  for  duelUQg,  because  jtbe  rc)Ot  pf  tliis 
prejudice  is  in  the  people,  jknd  Ij^c^jv^e  ^diiQtp  fa^iv^  no 
powjer  oyer  tbeir  opiniyons  when  tfaey  are  oppxies^ed. 
The  edict  of  the  Frioce  prohibi,t»  the  gentleoaaa  to 
^  to  mcjet  his  aatagoiust  ip  ^ngle  pom^t^  aad  the 
opinion  .of  i)\^  yalet-4e*ichaipbre  forces  hu^  out. 
The  Mobility  arrogate  to  the^qselvqs  allith^  i^apyo99l 
honour,  but  thie  peop}^  d^u^rpine  for  ^heqi  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  and  allot  it's  propoiidoop,    Lmf  ^IV. 
howexer  gave  bacd^  to  thj^  Peop}^  »  p^r^  of  ^heir  na- 
tural liberty^  fay  means  pf  hi$  y^ry  de^ti^m.    A$ 
ht  hardly  saw  any  thi»g  el$^  an  the  world  ^^c^pt 
hinas«lf,  every  one  appeari^d  to  h|s  eyes  nearly  ^c|ual. 
It  was  his  wish  tha|  aU  his  ^ubj^!t$  shp^^d  have  per- 

•  A  provincial  Academy  fome  years  ago  pix>poeed  this  qws- 
tion  as  the  subject  for  the  prize  of  St.  Louis  ••  *f  la  vttb»$-  mv^Pisr 
**  female  education  might  b^  jn^ds  to  coiitrib^t^  toward  ren4er* 
«*  ii?g  qiei9  bette^  ?'?  I  treated  it,  4ad  w^s  guilty  of  committing 
typ  ^aplts  of  igi^oranc^,  not  to  mention  others.  The  first  was, 
my  presuming  tq  write  on  such  a  subject,  after  Fenelon  had  com- 
posed an  excellent  treatise  on  the  education  of  young  women; 
and  the  second,  to  think  of  argv^ipg  for  truth  in  an  Academy* 
The  one  io  ^stion  4ul  not  jb^sto^  tbe  prize|  fu^d  rec^Uf^d  V^ 
vo^p^t.  ^U  thaf  qaa  \^  pid  on  fhjs  ^iiestion  i^,  that  in  pery 
country  women  arc  indebted  for  their  empire  only  to  their  virtues, 
and  to  the  interest  which  they  have  always  taken  in  ttshaif  of  ibe 
miserable. 
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'*Aifefi6ntecfthti4bute  their  fekeAibifsto^Wrrd 'ties' ^ 

tfeh^dh  of  hisfeldry,  and  hfe  r'eWarded  tJfeft  fti*^rS^i 

'tibh  as  sach  exertions  had  prottioted  ^k  ^d.    Tlte 

aeafii^  tSf  pleasing  the  Pfinte  reduced  ^  't6  k  tevM  • 

tJiidfer  dhit  reign  of  consequence  ixreife  sfeeh  ita\lltt 

ttid)^  i(if  men  of  all  classes,  tetideriWg  theihselVtS  'ttitft 

neht  ^efsick  ?n  Ms  several  ttrajr.   But  thfe  misfcrlutitt  krf 

that  gre^  King,  arid  perh^  liis  poiicy,  haViri)g  ob- 

fi^d  him  to  descehd  to  the  safe  of  ehijAtoythftits,  Wf 

T^rKtch  the  j^ernicions  eisample  had  bdeh  ^et  him  b^ 

ftis  predecessors,  alid  ^hrch  has  befen  extended  iincfe 

Ms  time  tb  the  m^ane^t  officfes  of  the  State,  thiis^tfe 

Ithfe  'fifafehihg  stroke  to  thfe  -ithcient  prepbhdferlricj^  ot 

the  Nobility;  but  it  gave  rise  in  the  Nation  to  a  pb^^t 

xhiich  mtJre  dangerous ;  that  oiF  gold;   This,  this  has 

lfe^>^lted  every  'rtV-al  itiflufence,  and  triumphed  oV^ 

fe^en  the  poWefr  of  wotnen.* 

And  filrst,  the  Mobility,  having  preserved  a  part  fcff 
thfeiir  privileges  Ih  the  country  •,  ttadesperbpletfeissiessfed 
of  somfe  fortune  do  not  chase  to  live  there,  for  feaf 

*  As  most  men  are  shocked  at  aliuses  only  by  sfceing  tliem  in  de- 
tail, bfccause  tvery  thing  great  'daizlet  and  cottiinands  respefct,  1 
ih&U  here  {>roduCb  a  f^w  instanceli  of  th&  e^ct  ^f  venklity  in  dft 
^owei"  orders  of  Society.  All  these  Yubidtpni  condrtioos  whibh  natu- 
rally rank  Ulader  others  of  right,  zMp  bex:ome  the  superiors,  in  fact, 
merely  because  they  are  the  richer.  Accordingly  it  is  the  Apothe- 
cary now-a-days  who  has  the  employing*  of  the  Physician;  th^ 
Attttnieyof'the  Adrdcate;  ihi  JSiiftdicraft  of  the  Merchant;  the 
Mftj(ttt^.ikttWi  oF  the  Archifcrt  ;  the  Bdok^llet-  of  the  SWibtar,  even 
those  df  the  Aca<leniy ;  the  Chah"-hrrer  m  Chtircb  of  the  Preacher* 
&c.  .  I  ((hall  say  bo  more.  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  all  this  leads, 
Frem  this  vei^ality  alone  must  ensue  the  decline  of  all  talents.  It 
is  in  fact  abundantly  perceptible,  on  comparing  those  of  t^e  age  in 
«liich  we  live  wiA  dw»e  of  iBcf  agfe  6f  hiuii  XlV, 
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of  being  exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  insult,  and  of 
hjeiDg  confounded  on  the  other  with  the  peasantry, 
by  paying  tallage  and  drawing  for  the  militia.  They 
like  better  to  live  in  sn:all  cities,  where  a  multitude 
of  financial  employments  and  revenues  enable  them 
to  subsist  in  indolence  and  Ustlessness»  rather  than  to 
viyify  the  fields  which  degrade  their  cultivators. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  ^rnall  landed  estates 
sink  in  value,  and  are  year  after  year  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  rich^  who  make 
the*  purchases  of  them,  parry  the  inconveniendes  to 
which  they  are  subject,  either  by  their  personal  nobi- 
lity, or  by  buying  oiF  the  imposts  under  which  they 
labour. 

I  know  well  that  a  celebrated  Farmer-general 
some  years  ago  greatly  cried  up  the  over-grown  pro- 
prietors, because,  as  he  alleged,  they  could  afford  to 
give  a  better  bargain  than  the  smaller :  but  without 
considering  whether  they  could  sell  corn  cheaper, 
and  all  the  other  consequences  of  the  nett  firoduce^ 
which  attempts, have  been  made  to  establish  as  the 
alone  standard  and  object  of  agriculture,  nay  of  mo- 
rality ;  it  is  certab,  that  if  any  given  number  of 
wealthy  families  were  year  after  year  to  purchase 
the  lands  which  might  lie  commodiously  for  them, 
such  family  bargains  would  speedily  become  fatal  to 
the  State.  1  have  often  been  astonished  that  there 
is  no  law  in  France  to  prevent  the  unbouaded  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property.  The  Romans  had  cen- 
sors, who  limited  in  the  first  instance  the  extent  of  a 
man's  possession  to  seven  acres,  as  being  suflicient  for 
the  subsistence  of  one  family^    By  the  word  which 
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iKre  trandate  acre^  was  understood  as  mucli  land  as  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day.  As  Rome  m- 
creased  in  irixury^  it  was  extended  to  five  hundred: 
tpt  even  this  Law,  though  indulgent  in  the  extreme, 
was  socto  infringed,  and  the  infraction  hurried  ^- 
ward  the  ruin  of  the  Republic; 

*'  Exteriave  parks,"  &ys  P/my*,  **  and  tmbounded 
*^  domains,  have  ruined  our  own  Italy,  and  thfe  pro- 
"  yinces  which  the  Romans  have  conquered:  for  that 
«^  wMch  occasioned  theTictories  obtained  by  Nero 
^  (the  Ccttisul)  in  Africa  was  simply  this,  six  men 
"  were  in)  possession  of  almost  one  hatf  Numidia 
"  when  Nero  defeated  them.'*  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  in  his  time,  under  Trajan,  you  could  not  have 
raised  three  thousand  men  in  all  Greece,  which  had 
formerly furnishedarmies  so  numerous;  knd  that  ybu 
might  have  sometimes  travelled  a  whole  day  oh  the 
high  roads  without  meeting  a  human  being,  except 
now  and  then  a  straggling  solitary  shepherd.  The 
reason  was,  Greece  had  by  this  time  been  parcelled 
out  among  a  few  great  proprietors. 

Conquerors  have  always  met  with  a  very  feeble  re* 
sistance  in  countries  whete  property  is  v^ry  unequally 
divided.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  all  ages,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Lower-Emfrire  by  the  Turks  down 
to  that  of  Poland  in  our  own  days.  Overgrown  es- 
tates  destroyedthe  spmt  of  patriotism  atdncein  those 
who  have  every  thingi  and  in  those  who  have  no- 
thing.  '^  The  shocks  of  corn,''  said  Xemfthon,  '*  in- 
'fsfivf  those  who  raised  thero  with  courage' to  defend' 
« tfeem*  .The  sight  of  them  in  the  fields  is  as  a  prize 
«  Nattwil  Histoiy,  Book  ix^.  chap,  iii.  and  vi. 
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'« eslubitetfw  <iie  middfetif  tihte tbentre^  Cb t«T«ni 

' £«ich  is  the <langef  toivkkhi^atoaGdi^iexneqiiatitf  Ctf 
propecty  es|p<M^  a  Scate  dutwalpdiy^  let  lis  tidc^  <a 
lecdk  of  tihe  iBternd  miadbiaf  wlAck  k  prado^sw  I 
have  heard  a  person  of  ImdotbtfeU  veradty  t^«&^ 
tbdt  aa<ald  OontptroUet^oiraa!  having^  mii«d  to  his 
native  p^rovince,  made  a  very  considerable  fMtxrhase 
in  kad* .  His  •estate  wal  ^nrroutided  by  'abA:>ut  fifty 
9inaH  QiaiKM-B)  th^  aokmai  rent  6f  ^idi  miglit  b6 
from  £fteeti  fautidred  to  two  tbbusand  Ifvre^  eath.^ 
The  proprii^tors  of  these  were  good  oottHtry  g^ntle- 
nten^  who  hsid  thiNough  a  sucoesnon  ^  |p^erattmis 
supptied  their  Country  widi  gaUant  oflkecis  a&d  t^ 
spectabie  matrons*  The  Gomptroiler^gefieral,  de^^ 
tmt  o£,  eKtf^ding.  hb  landied  property ^  ivivited  tbetn 
to  hi^  .castle^  entercain^  them  magnificently,  gave 
them  a  taste  for  Parisian  luxury,  and  cotithided  with 
an  offer  of  double  tht  value  of  their  estates,  tf  thfey 
thought  proper  to  dispose  of  them«  They  to  i  inati 
accepted  his  offer,  imagining  they  were  going  to  dou- 
ble their  revenue,  and  in  the  hope  no  less  laHadcus 
to  a  country  gentleman^  of  securing  {i  powerful  pro- 
tector at  Court.  But  xhk  difficulty  (^  layifig  out 
t^eir  inoney  to  advantage,  a  taste  for  elegant  ei^p&hc#5 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  sums  of  motley  such  a6  th^ 
never  befpre  had  in  thdr  coffers,  in  a  wOKd,  frequent 
JQuroies  tp  Paris,  and  backt»  the  coufliry,  st^on  melt* 
ed  away  the  price  of  their  patrififmny.  Thes6  reipAC-* 
tjible  famili/es^  disappeared  one  sAer  atioth^i' ;  and 
thirty  years  afterwaUd,  due  cf  their  deicetidanttj  #h6 
*  About  fyom  nx^to  Sonra^n  gtiMMb 
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omU  i»p]fiw  funi^g J)jl9  %»ce8^  loog  sikq^^a 
of  G^p^^cf  4r^9f^]i6»  .aia4  k.B^U.of  St.  Lmf^^tm 
£91104  ^QW9#wiBg  over  ^is  paterB^^  in]»^UaiBrce,  *so- 
l^^g  ^  i^e  <£  ^e|>pr  of  ^  ^-*office,(V>  k^ep 
|iim  ^osB  #tjir.vii>g.  ,     .  ^  /.  ' 

&\kdk  Me .  the  »i»c^e&  ^pduced  -ama^g  t^  4^^ 

property:,  Thf^  pxx^uced  pn  tlie  ^tat^  of,  tlie^iads 
jiFie  9M>t  Jk^.f o  b^d^lored.  I  was  »ix>e  y^ars  ftgo.ia 
Koffn^ta^y^j^t  t|»e  ho^se  of  a  g^entlemaa  w^^^a^dI 
f irpuie$f#ncp99  «i^lK>  cuUiv^ed  hiin^  a  vqry  €a*si« 
4er9ebl^  gr^fi^ria^  ^itv^ted  oa  a  Ti^ng  gr.;^vkn4>  ^  ^ 
¥^  iisdiiPefr^^ot  soU.  He  wnlk^d  me  round  bi^ .y:aat 
^as^V^r^j  fiU  we  cao^e  ^o  a  large  ^ce  copipletcly 
wer-rwi  wit^  fiH>$S(eSj  borse^tsil.  and  thistle^,  [Hot 
^  \yh^^  f4  good  grass  was  to  he  seen^  The  j^l,  ia 
truth,  was  at  on<^  ferxuginovcs  and  marshy.  They 
^ad  intersected  it  with  many  trenches,  to  drain  pS 
the  w^ter,  but  ^dl  to  no  purpose :  nothing  could 
gr^w.;  ■   ,.•        . 

Iqi^Qii^diately  be]ow  there  was  a  series  of  small 
%inS|  the  h^  of  whicl^  was  ?Iothed  with  grassy  ver« 
dure,  pljmtfd  with  ^pple-trces  in  full  fruit,  and  en? 
c;l^ed  Wf^k  tfil)  alder-trees.  The  cows  wei'e  feeding 
among  the  trees  of  the  orithards,  while  the  country* 
^fI|^  sung  as  they  were  spinning  around  the  dooTt 
These*'  native  wood-notes  wil^/'  repeated  from  dis* 
tMica  (0  distance  under  the  shade  of  the  treas,  cqm- 
qji^nicatad.  to  this  Utde  hamlet  a.  vivacity  which  in* 
erased  s(>4  cppff  the  nakedi^ess  and  the  depressing 
|p}i(pdft  <^  t^«  qppt  wh?re  we  were.    I  a^d  it*s 
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possessor.  How  It  came  to  pass  that  lands  so  conti* 
guous  should  present  an  aspect  so  very  di&rent  ? 

•<  They  are"  replied  he,  **  of  the  self-same  nature, 
"  and  there  formerly  were  on  this  very  spot  small 
^  housels  similar  to  those  which  you  see  below«     I 
•*  made  a  purchase  of  them,  but  sadly  to  my  loss. 
••Their  late  inhabitants  having  abundance  of  leisure, 
^  and  a  small  compass  of  ground  on  their  hands, 
"  cleared  away  the  mosses,  the  thistles,  manured  it ; 
••up  sprung  the  grass.    Had  they  a  mind  to  plant  ? 
*♦  They  dug  holes,  they  removed  the  stones,  and  filled 
••  them  with  good  mould,  which  they  went  to  collect 
•^  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditches,  and  along  the 
••  high-way *s  side.    Their  trees  took  root  and  pros* 
••  pered.  But  all  these  necessary  operations  cost  me 
••  incredible  time  and  expence.   I  never  was  able  to 
••  make  the  common  interest  of  my  money." 

I  am  bound  in  justice  to  remark,  that  this  wretched 
steward,  but  excellent  gentleman,  in  every  sense  of 
that  word,  was  at  that  very  time  relieving  by  his 
charity  most  of  those  ancient  farmers  now  disabled 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Here  then  is  another  instance 
of  both  men  and  lands  rendered  useless  by  the  inju- 
dicious extension  of  property.  It  is  not  upon  the 
fiice  of  vast  dominions,  but  into  the  bosom  of  indus- 
try, that  the  Father  of  ManUnd  pours  out  the  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  Earth. 

I  could  easily  demonstrate  that  enormous  property 
is  the  principal  Cause  of  the  multiplication  of  the  poor 
all  over  the  kingdom,  for  the  very  reason  which  has 
procuroid  it  the  eulogium  of  many  of  our  Writers, 
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xiamely,  jthat  i|  spares  medftlie  labours  ofragriciikute^ 
There  ar^  pany  ^cas  where.jj^pre  is  no^emfd^ymfBiit 
to  give  title  -pei^iantryi^l^rifig  a  coo^icl^rable  parjt  of 
the  year ;  •  bu^t  I  sb^  insist  q^y  on  $beijr  y/nret^idr 
ness^  which  ^jSQis  to  iD!crQase;wi^h  t^e  ricbe$^f  the 
district  whe^e  tbere  lot  is  qais^  .,;... 

This  district  of  Caux  Lsf  tike  most  fertile  CQimtry, 
which  I  know- in  the  Wor^^.    Agricultucf^  op.the 
great  scajej  is  therecarried^tptheheightHof  perfec* 
tipu^   Thie  deepness  of  the  soil,  which  in  some  pl^ices 
elKteQ^^to.fiye  and  six  feet  j^  the  manure  supplied' 
from  theitratum  ofimarle  oy^r  which  it  i^  r^isefl^wd 
that  of  ;th$  marine  [dants  on. it's  shores^  which  are 
spread  over  it's  surfxce^  conq^^r  toward  <;lQt]iHVgit 
with  the^  npblest  vegetables.  The  cor^  the  trees«  the- 
cattle^  the  woinen,  are  thereJl^sf^dsomer  and,  i^re  vi«> 
gorojis  thfta^ny  where  else-,.^But  as  the  L^ws^aye 
assigned  in  that  provinpe  in  every  family  two-thirds 
of  the  lanfled  property. tp  the  ffirst-born,  you  find, 
there  unbounded  affluence  on  the  one  handy  and  ex* 
treme.indigenqe  on^  the  other. 

I  happened  one  day  to  be  walking  throu^  this 
fine  country;  anid  admired  as  I  went,  it's  plains  so 
well  cultivated,  and  so  extensive^  that  the  eye  loses 
itself  in  the  unbounded  pro^qt;.  Their  Ipng  ridges 
of  com,  humouring  the  undulations  of  the  plai%. 
and  terminating  only  in  villages,  and  ca$t|es  surw. 
rounded  with  venerable  trees^  piiesented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sea  of  verdure,  with  here  and  there  an  island  ^ 
rising  out  o^  the  Horizon.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  very  early  in  the  momiog.  It  blew  ex* 
tremely  cold  from  the  North-east.  I  peceived  somcy ; 
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thing  r«d  minnbg:  ^ixiMss  t&^fieM*>aNf  ^Me^  diMtttlHr^ 

o#  a^  le^e  befwe^rte;  F^ukkened' rii^ phtfef,  add 
gbt  up  to  iSttie  enbugh'  to  afeetii«tHey  i**ff  tWtf 
Mttiei  gi)rl^  m  r^d  jafeik««9  aMd  W6(kteH  ^MV,  ^tf 
with  much  difficulty  W^ite' scAmbfeigSfltt*ugll«fe 
ditch'  which  bounded  the  rbadt   TMc'  taifest;-«rho 
tidigkt  bc'aftbut  A^  or  sevettyeattold,  wa^^^ri^  Wis 
terif :  f*  Child,'*  saidl'tb^her,  *^h^il  makfti^u^cilrjit 
••^'andl  whither  ai^^  you  gofag  at  so'  eiAy  ^  Koul?'?** 
^^^aln'^  repKed  ^he,  *  my  poof  liiother'  wv^  iii 
*^ Th^V  isf not*  artiess^of  broth^tdbe^KUd^nf  aUionat 
**I«rfbhi   Weare  gdng  to  that  chU«*  ill  tMe  BdtP 
ttoi^tb  tiyif  the  Cur^^df  this  parish  can  i^d>u* 
•*  some;    Tarn  trtying  feecause^  my  litt?4  sS^ef^isi  iitvr 
"  abte' to=  walk  any  fitrther.  '^  As  she  sptfJej  si^eMped> 
Heir  eyesr  witha  bit  of  canvas  which  served^lte^'ibi' i 
petticoat.     Oh  her  ndshig-  up  the  rbg  ttt  hfer- ftce;  P 
could  perceive  that  she  had^iidf  the  seiriilane^tf  ^ 
sKfti    The  abject  misery  of  the.chlldi'erfi  so*  pow*, 
in  the  midst  of  plains  so  fruitful,  wrungrrtryheaWl' 
The  rdiefVhichl  couldadfnimster  to  tKerin  was  «mll 
indeed.  I  mysetfwasthen  on  mywaytdsee^imsefy» 
in  other  forms. 

Tfie  number  of  wfctdies  is  so  great  ifi  the-  best^ 
ctntons^of  this*  prtmirct?;  that  they  alAount  td  a> 
fburttf,  nay  to  a  -  third  of  thfe  inhabitants-  in '  every- 
parish.^  Tlie^eva  is  continually  on*  the  imr^aBe'. 
These"  observations  are  fdttnded  on  m)^  Jferfe6nal^ex*-' 
perience,  andon  the  testinfeny  erf  many  parisb-rtn^* 
Hitters  of  undoubted  veracity.  Some  Lbr(fe»of  the* 
Minor,  Ordtor  a  Kfetribution  of  bread  to  be^made  once 
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2ie wmkito  matt  «£  ibm  peasantry^  m  ekcl  ceut  tieir 
Ij(mij2i0!$)i&    lit«  9kei»ai)d»  o£  the  publid.inaSeGt:  that 
NoralMdyrifithe  rishasfeiirfr  one  prariMC^ 
toftfl)  )^Qtxr.  cuteulatioiis  zodsyom  pfiqpDfftiDiis\tio:itite 
r^^o^,^9'KMgclofn  1  Letttsfaft-moralifef  ofith^img^ 

li  d^wet  4lP^  betij^  proof  06  thd  aDpfriorit)!?  tlf  Sfilb 
gp%,;^  t)ift  rjew<mmg9r  oE  Pl{lkoofdby;.^dj  oiifctte 
gP!»4ft?s$^  Q^  the^QHtional  hmct  todh«ienhigbdimOT9 

<^<2}fim^)^inlput^eitQr  our  laiifiif  aiiil  <Niivcnrof%.in 
^e^^eyf^ry^iiKafwcl^  thfiiStsde<.QontiniussUx>/5uppoit 

i9t^rB09eriniiutbof  GoMernmentL 
..9if}^]Fi3Rttaiiyi^  axidloiIiBr/prawncefi,  arlmioow» 
Vmt^mQf^  to^be  pitbd  ttiaPifefaiiiMiidy^.  I£  ^hem 

l«!4f^  t)i^ft4iiii9tibr  tiKnK^abl98St:SDV€»amUtt)nsiiQ£ 
IWip^fS]  Thii  pr(]^arttQrif  by  no  m^ai»<diimmshes 
iitithd  cities^  99  may 'bttcdnclttfttd  from  the:  number; 
ofefioiundlifagarittfiaDsl  iioUch:  aiBO«Bts.t)ite^/yev^tk 
ottcAlt^  to:»xiciriSfnre9dllQ^i^    ^enMitU^  ufxm^ 

notijenoediii  ttotrgi»»t^tyifowl«t«<>ir  fifteen  tlhm^ 
sa^4.  Andit:ii8reasimabb%(tii/8iippowi.th)^t(3^ 
these  last  there  must  be  ^zy^^<xnmdiX9k^gsP0fQm'' 
tioft  th^prpgfoyH)£f  iiid%e»tt  fmulm.  Th^r  others 
ase.  partly^it  nxuakrb^  < adnott^d^  the.  fruklof '  Ubw-f 
tioiflont.;  hwtirregpd^ityiiiQi}  motals  piaves  j^qna^^y  thdi 
TDmtys>fi  tHfinpeopk^  and::eyeft  more  ppw^rfyttys^ta^v 
it-CMstr^inathiMi  at  G«cexti>3mt0iium»vir^ 

stiOostthtf^revyfifAfMlbgi^  ^ 
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The  qnrit  of.  finance  has  accunmlated  all  tkes^ 
woesx)n  the  head  of  the  Pec^le,  by  8trip{»ng  them 
of  most  of  the  means  of  surt^sistence ;  but  what  b  ia- 
finitely  more  to  be  regretted,  it  has  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  their  mora&y.  It  no  ^Ager  esteems 
or  commendft^y  but  those  who  are  making  a  for* 
tune.  If  any  respect  be  stiii  p2ud  by  it  to  talents  and 
srirtue,  this  is  the  only  reason,  it  ccmsiders  these  as. 
one  of  the  roads  to  wealth.  Nayv  what  in  the  phrase 
of  the  world  is  called  good  company,  has  hai:dly  any 
other  way  of  thinking.  But  I  should  be  glad  to 
knoWy  whether  there  beany  honourable,  method  of 
making  a  fortune^  for  a  man  who  has  not  already 
got  money^  in  a  country  wh^e  every  thing  b  pot 
up  to  sale.  A  man  must  at  least  intrigue,  unitfe  him* 
self  to  a  party  andflatter  it,  secure  puffers  and  protec- . 
tors  i  and  for  thb  purpose  he  must  be  dishonesty  cor- 
rupt, he  must  adulate,  deceive,  adopt  another  man's 
passions,  good  or  bad ;  in  a  word,  kt  himself  down 
in  one  shape  or  another.  I  have  seen  persons  attain 
every  variety  of  situation ;  but  I  spe^k  it  without  re- 
serve, whatever  praise  may  have  been  bestowed  on 
their  merit,  and  though  many  of  them  really  had 
merit,  I  never  saw  any  one,  even  of  the  strictest  ho* 
nour,  raise  himse}f  and  preserve  hb  situation,  but  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  virtue. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  re-actions  of  those  ev9s» 
The  pec^le  usually  balance  the  vices  of  their  oppres- 
sors by  their  own.  They  oppose  comipttmi  tocor« 
ruption.  From  the  prolific  womb  of  vulgar  debau* 
chery  issues  a  monstrous  swarm  of  buffocms,  coma* 
j^ansydealersin  luxury  of  every  s(»rtyBay  ^en  men  o£ 
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letteirs,  who,  to  flatter  the  rich,  arid  tbiJatr^  ttemselvw 
from  indigence,  extend  dissipaticm  of  manners,  and 
of  opinions,  to  the  remotest  extremity  of  Europe,  In 
the  class  of  the  nhmarried  vulgar  we  find  the  most 
powerful  bulwark  opposed  to  rank  and  wealth.  As 
this  is  a  very  numerous  body,  and  comprehends  not 
only  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who,  with  us,  do  not 
form  early  marriages,  but  an  infinite  number  of  men 
besides,  who,  from  peculiarity  of  condition,  or  want 
of  fortune,  are  deprived,  as  youth  must  be,  of  the 
honours  of  Society,  and  of  the  fitdt  fdeasures  of  Na^ 
ture,  they  constitute  a  formidable  a^ociatioui  which 
has  all  reputations  at  their  mercy^  together  with.the 
power  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  all  families.  These 
are  the  persons  who  retail,  for  a  ^nner,  that  inex 
haustible  collection  of  anecdotes,  favourable  or  un-  / 
favourable,  which  are,  in  every  instance,  to  regulate 
public  opinion.  > 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  rich  man  to  marry,  a 
handsome  wifef,  and  enjoy  himself  at  home  in  JUb 
own  way ;  those  persons  lay  hini  under  the  necesdty, 
unless  he  would  be  laughed  at,  that  is,  under  pain  of 
the  severest  evil  which  can  befal  a  Frenchman,  of 
making  his  wife  the  central  point  of  all  fashionable 
society ;  he  must  exhibit  her  at  all  public  places; 
and  must  adopt  the  manners  which  his  plebeian  dio* 
tators  think  proper  toprescribe,  howevercontradicto* 
ry  they  may  be  to  Nature,  and  however  inconsistent 
with  conjugal  felicity.  While,  as  a  regularly  em- 
bodied army,  they  dispose  of  the  reputation  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich,  two  of  the  colunms  attack 
their  fortuneinfront/in  two  diOferent  ways.  Tim 
V  Vol..  L  Bb 
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rene'einiAcyirs  the  r  method  of  intuaidation,  and  the 
'otherthat  of  seduction. 

I  diall  not^ere  confine  my  reflectbns  to  the.  power 
nud-wdalth  ivhich  are. gradually  acquired  by  several 
^religious  orders,   but  extend  them  to  their  number 
in^  general.    Some  politicians  pretend,  that  France 
^woold  become  too.  populousj  were  there  no  convents 
ink.  Are  England  and  HoUand  over-peopled,  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  convent  ?  Itbetrays^  be- 
'rides)  littleaequiikitance  with  the  resources  o£Nati:u:e. 
Hieteoremli^itants  that  any  couaitryrcontains,.the 
4zscA:a  productive  it  is.  '  France  could  maiqtain,,per« 
dtapsj  four  times  more  people*  than  it^nowcooitains, 
"Wire  it,  like.Chlna;  parcelled  out  into  atgre?.t  number 
Dfihiall  freeholds.  We  must  not  form  our  judgment 
•ofit^fei^iHtyfritom  it's  immense  domains.  Those  vast, 
sdeberbed'  districts  y\Mi  only  one  crop  in  two  years, 
or,  at  most,  two  in  three.  But  with  howmany  crops, 
and'faow  many  -men,  are  small  tenements  covesed  ! 
;Observ^,  itf  the  ti^inity  even  of  Paris*,  themeadow- 
iaaKtof  St/Gervais.    The  soil  is,  in  general,  of  a 
^middfing^  quality;  and,  notwithstanding,  there  is  no 
Ispedes  of  vegetable  which  our  Climate  admits  of, 
IMit  "whiat  the  industry  of  cultivation  is  there  capable 
:ofpxfodudttg.  You  see  at  once,  fields  of  corn,vmea- 
Klbw^rotukls,    Mtchen*gardens,  flower«pots,,  fruit- 
trees/  and  stately  farestM:rees.    I  have  seen*  there,,  in 
itfae  same  fields  cheffy-^trees^owipgiapotatoerbeds ; 
vines  clambering  up  along  the  cherry-itreesrandiofty 
^alimt'-trees  ming  sfbove  the  vines;  four.cr(q>^^one 
above  amother^  within  the  earth^rupon^the  eartb^^and 
ih  the  air.  No  hedge  is  to  b^seeii  there^^par^iit^g 
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jgosfession.  from  possession,  but  what  present  an 
'intercommunication  worthy  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Here  a  young' rustic,  witli  a  basket  and  ladder, 
mounts  a  n-uit-tree,  like  another  Vertumnus  ;  while 
some  youiig  girl,  in  a  winding  of  the  adjoining 
yaUey,  sings  h^r  song  loud  enough  to  be  hea.rd  by 
him,  pr^enting  the  image  of  another  ^Pomona.  If 
cruel^^  prejudices  have^tricken  with  sterility  and  so- 
litude a  considerable  part  of  Prance,  and  nave  hence- 

*  forth  allotted  thepossession  of  a  great  kingdom  to  a 
little  handj^l  of  proprietors,  how  is  it  that,  instead 

\of  Founders  of  new  orders,  Pounders  of  new  colo- 

'nies^o  not  arise  among  lis,  as  among  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks'?  'Shall  Pralice  never  have  to  boast 
of  an  Inachusy  and  of  a  Datum?  Why  do  we  force 
the  African  tribes  to  cijltiyate  our  lands  in  America, 

^lyhue  6^r  o  is  starving  for  want  of  em- 

jployrnent  ^thome  ?  Why  do  we  not  transport  Jthither 

'  our  mise^^^  by  families;  ^children,  olid  men, 

lovers,  Qpusins,  nay,  tlie  very  churches  and  saints  of 
Qur  villages,  that  they  may  find  in'  those  far  distant 
lands,  the  loyes  and  the  illusions  of  a  country. 

Ah !  had  liberty  and  equality  been  invited  to  those 
regions,'  wh^re  iffature  does  so  much  with  moderate 

'  cultivation,  the  cottages  of  the  New  World  would^  ?tt 
this  day,  l\ave  been  preferable  to  the  palaces  of  the 
Old.  Will  another  Arcadia  never  spring  i;p  in  some 
cornel^  of  the  Earth  ?  When  I  imagined  I  iiad  some 
V^fl^ehce  with  men  in  power,  1  encieavoured  to  e;cert 

'  it  ni^  prgeets  of  this  nature ;  but  tliave  never  had 

*  the  felicity  of  falling  in  with  a  single  one,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  happiness  of  Manlopd.    T 
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have  endeavouied  to  tfac^,  at  leasts  the  plan  of  them, 
as  a  legacy  to  those  who  shall  come  aiter  me»  hut 
the  clouds  of  calamity  have  spread  a  gloom  over  my 
own  life ;  and  the  possibility  of  enjoying  happiness, 
even  in  a  dream,  is  no  longer  my  portion. 

Politicians  have  considered  war  itself  as  necessary 
to  a  State,  because,  as  they  pretend,  it  takes  off  the 
superflux  of  Mankind.  In  general,  these  gentlemen 
have  a.  very  limited  knowledge  of  Human  Nature. 

*  Independent  of  the  resources  of  the  sub- division  of 
property  into  small  allotments,  which  every  where 
multiply  the  fruits  of  the  Earth,  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  there  is  no  country  but  what  has  the  means  of 
emigration  within  it's  reach,  especially  since  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  New  World.  Besides,  there  is  not  a 
single  State,  even  among  those  which  are  best  peo- 
pled, but  what  contains  immense  tracks  of  unculti* 
vated  land.  China  and  Bengal  are,  I  believe,  the 
countries  on  the  Globe  which  contain  most  inhabi* 
tants.  In  China,  nevertheless,  are  many  and  extensive 
deseits,  amidst  it's  finest  provinces,  because  avarice 
attracts  those  who  should  cultivate  them  to  the  vi- 
cinity of.  ^reat  rivers,  and  tothedties,  for  the  con- 
Veniency  of  commerce.  Many  enlightened  travel- 
lers have  made  this  observation. 

Hear  what  the  honest  Dutchman,  Walter  Schnaen^ 

says  of  the  deserts  of  Bengal.  **  Toward  the  South, 

•^  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 

«*  there  is  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory  de- 

.**  sert  and  uncultivated,  from  the  indolence  and  in- 

^  **  activity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  from  the  fear 
^*  which  they  are  under  of  the  incursions  of  those  of 

^^  Arracanj 
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^  Amcan;  and  of  the  crocodiles  and  other  monsters 
**  which  devour  men,  lurking  in  the  deserts,  by  the 
**  sides  of  brooks,  of  rivers,  of  morasses,  and  in 
**  caverns*."  Obstacles  very  inconsiderable,  it  must 
be  allowed,  in  a  Nation  where  fathers  sometimes  sell 
their  children  for  want  of  the  means  of  supporting 
them !  Bernier^  the  physician,  remarks  likewise,  in  his 
travels  over  the  Mogul  Empire,  that  he  found  a  great 
many,  but  deserted,  islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,    . 

We  must  ascribe,  in  general,  to  the  excessive  num* 
ber  of  batchelors,  that  of  profligate  women;  who,  . 
universally,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other.  - 
This  evil,  too,  is  the  eflfect  of  a  natural  re-action.  As 
the  two  sexes  are  born  and  die  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, every  man  comes  into  the  world,,  and  leaves  it, 
in  company  with  his  female.  Every  man,  therefore, 
who  prefers  celibacy  to  the  married  state,  dooms  a 
female^  at  the  same  time,  to  a  single  life.  The  ec-  . 
desiastical  order  robs  the  sex  of  so  many  husbands; 
and  the  social  order  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  . 
subsistence.  Our  manufactures  and  machinery,  so 
ingeniously  industrious,  have  swallowed  up  almost  all 
the  arts  by  which  they  were  formerly  enabled  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  knit  stock- 
ings, embroider,  weave,  &c.  employments  which,  in 
better  times,  so  many  worthy  matrons  followed,  but 
which  are  now  entirely  engrossed  by  persons  bred  to 
the  business ;  but  we  have,  forsooth!  taybrs,  shoe- 
makers, male  hair-dye^sers  for  the  ladies-  We  have 
men-milliners,  dealers  in  linen,  gauze,  muslin,  gum-  . 

♦  W^t0r  $fih9uUn'$  Voyage  to  tbe  East-Indies,  vol,  iL  pagu  fc54» 
B  b  3  flowers. 
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flowers.    Men  are  not  ashamed  to  assiuneto  ttieifi- 
selves  the  easy  and  commodious  occupations,  and'tq 
leave  to  the  poor  women  the  rougher  and  mdreiabo- 
rious«    We  have  female  dealers  in  calde,  in  p^s, 
driving  through  fairs  on  horseback :  there  ate  otbkr^ 
who  vend  bricks,  and  navigate  barges,  quite  cm- 
browned  with  the  sun ;  some  even  labour  iii  quarries. 
We  meet  multitudes,  in  Parish  sweating' under  2^n 
enonnous  load  of  linen,  under  heavy  watW-psdIs, 
blacking  shoes  on  the  quays  ;   others  yoked,  like 
beasts,  to  little  carts,    llius  the  sexes  linsex  theni- 
selves ;  the  men  dwindle  into  females,  the  wodien 
harden  into  men.    The  greatest  part  of  females,  in 
truth,  would  rather  turn  their  charms  to  ajjccount 
than  their  strength.    But  what  miscbief  itTev^ry  day 
produced  by  women  of  the  town !    What.doiijugal 
infidelity,  what  domestic  plunder,  what  qvtzYteV&A^^ 
beating,  duelling,  do  they  occasion!  Scarcdjf  has 
night  begun  to  spread  her  curtain,  when  evefy  ^x^et 
is  inundated  with  them;  every  place  of  resort  swarms 
with  these  unhappy  creatures ;  at  every  comer  they 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  Others  of  t)iem  known  by 
the  name,  now  of  some  consideration  among  the  vul- 
gir,  of  ke/it  mistresses^  loll  it  away  to  the  opera  and 
play-house  iii  magnificent  eqUipag'es.  They  take  the 
lead  at  the  balls  and  festivals  of  the  better  sort  of  oinr^ 
tnides-folks.  For  them,  in  party  arise  in  the  suburbs, 
in  the  ittidst  of  garciensin  the  English  taste,  ^y  at 
coves  in  the  Egyptian  stile.    Every  one  of  tKein  bent 
oh    melting   down  a  fortune.    It  is  thus  GOi>' 
punishes  the  oppressors  d£i  f  6bple,  by  the  c^pre^sed. 
While  thetich  aredreaming  that  they  are  ejLpendxng 
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tlieir  substance 4n  ttM^ilUty,  n»en^  sprbgpg  icami 
th^  dpegs  plunder  them  in  tbeir  turn  by  the,tormezi|ft«. 
of  opinion :  if  thfey  are  so  ftntunateas  to^escape  these^ 
fidUhejr  must  into  the  hands  of  abandoned'Women  ^ 
who Jf  they  should  happen  to  missthe  fsuthors,  make/ 
sureof  indemnifying  themselves  upoa.tbe  chUdcen* 

An  attempt  has  been  made^  for  some  years  past^tot 
give  encouragement  to  virtue^  in  our  poor  country 
girls^  by festivsds  called' A^//>rx  (rase-f(Qart8)^;  fora^tOM 
those  who  ape  rich^  Mid  our  dtydamefrin  business 
the  respect  which  they  owe  to  their  fortune,  permits 
them*  not  to  put  them^lves  on  a  l?vel  withi  the 
fdmalepeasantry,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altav*  Bqt  ^ 
you  who'bestow  crowns  onvirtue,  are  you.nQjLa£caid 
of  blighting^tiiie  priee^by  your  touch  ?Knowi  youjiot 
that,  amongNations  who  really  honoured. viitue^  tfai^ 
Priiice^oaly>  w  the  voice  of  the  County,  pcesumed^to^ 
C(Miftrr  the  crown?  The  pro^consul  .^/iird^iii  refus^il 
the^civic  crown  to  a  soldier  who  had  merited  itf  be^ 
cause  he  considered  ttiis  privilege  as  belonging  only 
to  the  Bmperor*  Tiberius  bestowed  it>  findings  fault 
wttk  Apromus  iot  not  having  done  it,  in  quality  of 
Pro-consul*.  Ifove  you  bfeen  informed  in  what  respect 
viyginiiy  was  Held  among"  the  Romans?  The  Vestal^ 
had.  tb&  maces*  of  the  Prsetors^  borne  before  them. 
*We  have  mentio&ed^onaiDrmer  occasion,  that  theiy 
p»sence  merely,  bestowed-  a.  pardon  on  the  crimi- 
nal going  to  execution,  provided,  that  the  Vestsile 
could  affirm,. they  did  not  pass  that  \vay  expressly  fii^ 
the  purpose.  They  hiid  a  particular  bench  allotted. 
tlv0i^  ;tf  the  public  festivals;  and  several  Empresse 
t  An^alt  of  Tathuif  book  tiL  year  & 
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ra^uested^  as  the  highest  honour  which  they  cookl 
aspire  to^  permission  to  sit  among  them*  And  our 
Paris  trades^people,  too*  crown  our  rustic  Vestak*  I 
Noble  and  generous  efibrt  I  They  bestow  a  garland 
of  roses  upon  indigent  virtue,  in  the  country;  while, 
in  the  dty,  vice  flaunts  about  glittering  with  dia- 
monds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  punishments  of  guilt  ap« 
pear  to  me  as  injudiciously  adjusted  as  the  rewards  of 
virtue.  We  too  frequently  hear  called  aloud  in  our 
streets  these  terrible  words.  The  sentence  (f  condemnor 
thn  I  but  never.  The  sentence  of  reward.  Crimes  are 
repressed  by  infamous  punishments*  A  ^mple  brand 
^  inflicted,insteadof  reforming  thecriminaUfrequently 
plunges  him  deeper  in  guilt,  and  not  seldom  drives 
his  whole  femily  headlong  into  vicious  courses. 
"Where»  let  me  ask,  can  an  unhappy  wretch  £nd  re-> 
fiige,  who  has  been  publicly  whipped,  branded,  and 
drummed  out  ?  Necessity  has  made  him  a  tMef  j 
indignation  and  despair  will  hurry  him  on  to  murder. 
His  relations,  dishonoured  in  the  public  estimation, 
abandon  their  home,  and  becdme  vagabonds*  Hia 
sisters  give  themselves  up  to  prostitution. 

These  effect?  of  the  fear  which  the  hangman  im- 
presses  on  the  lower  orders,  are  considered  as  pre* 
judices  salutary  to  them.  But  they  produce,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  unspeakable  mischief  The 
vulgar  extend  them  to  action^  the  most  indifferent 

f  They  co/ifktcfnd,  likewise,  to  penpit  the  youthful  peasants  to, 
fat  at  the  same  table  with,  themselves,  for  that  day.  See  the 
journals  of   these  festivities,   whicK  break  put  iBfo  n^turet  6a 
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and  convert  them  into  a  bitter  a^ravation  of  misery; 
Of  this  I  witnessed  an  instance  on  board  a  vessel,  in 
which  I  was  a  passenger^  on  my  return  from  the  Isle 
of  France.  I  observed  that  not  one  of  the  sailors 
would  eat.  in  company  with  the  cook  of  the  ship; 
tliey  hardly  deigned  even  to  3peak  to  him.  I  en- 
quired the  reascA  of  this  of  the  captain.  He  told 
me,  that  being  at  P^gu,  about  six  months  before^  he 
had  left  this  man  on  shore»  to  take  charge  of  a  ware- 
house which  the  people  of  the  country  had  lent  him, 
When  night  came  on,  these  people  locked  the  door  of 
it,  and  carried  home  the  key  with  them.  The  ^tore* 
keeper  being  on  the  inside,  and  not  having  it  in  his 
power  to  go  out  to  dUburthen  nature,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  easing  hinwelf  in  a  cornen  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  warehouse  was  likewise  a  churclu  In  the 
morning  the  proprietors  came  and  opened  the  door;, 
but  observing  that  the  place  was  polluted,  they  fell 
upon  the  poor  ^tore-keeper  with  loud  excLunations, 
bound  him  fast ^  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner, who  would  have  immediately  hanged  him^ 
unless  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  seconded  by  aPorta- 
guese  Bishop,  who  ^as  also  the  King^s  brother,  had 
hastened  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  and  saved  him 
from  the  gallows.  From  that  moment,  the  sailors 
considered  their  countryman  as  degraded,  from  hav- 
bg  passed,  as  they  alledged,  through  the  hands  of 
the  hangman. 

This  prejudice  did  not  exist  among  either  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  There  are  no  traces  of  it  among 
the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  the  Chinese.  It  does 
m  proceed  from  a  sense  of  honour»  nor  even  from 
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tb^  sbame  of  guilt ;  it  isattadiedtooiy  totIie'qKde» 
(crf^^  punishment.  The  decapitation  of  a  mad  for  ^^19 
(Crimes  of  treason  andi)erfidjr,  or  hk  bein9;s]iot^  fbr 
desertion,  are  considered'as  no'stignlv  on  tiio^nnily) 
oFthe  peiBon  thus  punished^  Thr  people,  miikrbe>r 
loiw  their  level,  despise  thlat  only  Mrfaicfa  is  pMuHar  tor 
Uiemselves,  and  shew  no  pity,  in  their  dedaion^.  be* 
(Ause  they  are  miserable. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  lower  ordcri^^enfoM^ 
the  principal  source  of  our  physieal'and  moral- mafi 
ladies.    There  is  another,  no  less  fertile  in  misohiel^ 
I  mean  th?  education  of  children.    This  branbh  of 
politioJ  economy,  engaged)  anKMig:  tfaeitacieiits,  tk^ 
attention  of  the  greatest  LegidaCors«    The*  PentaMp 
the  Egyptians, and  theChines^vi^^^^  itthe  botb d^ 
their  Covernmenn    On  this  fo«indttdm»  Eyoi^^gm-^ 
feared  the  fabric  of  the  Spartan  RepubUc.    We  iMy^ 
<^en  go  so  far  as  to  z&tm^  that  wherever  thw^&  tio^ 
natSoUftl^  education,  there;  is  no  dUMble  Ic^lat^tr 
WiiSi' usi  education  has'  no  manner  oi  reference* to^ 
the  cbn^itution  of  the  State.    Our  most  cekbintied> 
yrrite|si  such  as   Montagne^   Bsniioth  JM  Mne^ 
^msseaai  and  others,  have  been  abundantly  senstblo 
bc^  defective  our  police  is,  in  this  rei^t^ :  but  de^ 
$|S9^ing>  perh^,  of  Acting  a  refov^cioyif,  they 
haiy^*ptefep:<3d  offering  plans  of  private  and  domestic 
f^ucation,  to  j^tching  up  the  old  me0K)d;and  a;d&i^^ 
ing  it  to  all  the  absurdities  of  the  pre$enf^t3te  of  So» 
^ety.    For  my  own  part,  as  T  am  traisiiTg  up  cfixx 
es^  to  their  source,  only  in  the  view  of  ^aulpal^ng 
Natur^  and  in  the  hope  that  sam^  favotir^flig^iius 
itiajr  oae  day  arise  to  j^ly  a  »«i«dy,'  ^;fitftl  mjtsell^ 
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fcrther  erigigta!  t:o  exarifine  into  the  infitrence  pf  ^ii- 
facdoTi  oti  our  palticuldr  happiness,  ztkdxki  that  of  oar 
Country  iti  geSneJfiil.; 

Mstti  is  the  only  sen^ble  being  who  forms  Ms  ^ea^ 
fcm  on conjtijitlil  ol^saryatioris;  Hbeducaticm  b^rf$ 
liiolh  life,  and  erid»  only  witii  dffs^h.  His  days  Would 
fleet  away  in  a  State  pf  perpetijal  unceVtaifity,  unless 
^he  noveijty  of  pbjecti},  and  ^he  fte^ibility  of  his  brain 
^ve,to  the  impre$siott?  of  his  early  years,a  diarajt* 
^er  ndttd  b^  e^ted.  At  thsa  period  of  life  a» 
foirnibd  tljie  incBitjLtlons  and  th^  aVeVsitwis  wiiich  in- 
£uence  the  wliple  of  ojir  esfistence.  Our  ^rstafiec- 
^ions  ^x^  likewise  the  last.  They  accompany  u$ 
through  the  events  with  which  h^man  Ufe  is  vane? 
g4t*iSd.  They  re-appear  in  old  age,  and  then  revive 
jthe  seiisibilities  of  childhood  with  ?tili' greater  fotee 
thai^  those  o^  mature  age.  Early  habits  hisive  an  in- 
fluence, even  on  animals^  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ex- 
tinguish  their  natural  instinct*  L^curgu^  ixbxhited^ 
stxiking  exaihple  of  this  td  the  Z^cedemonians^  in  the 
case  of  two  hbuni^  taken  fifom  the  same  litter,  iii  one^ 
of  which  education  had  completely  triumphed  over 
Nature.  But  I  could  produce  still  stronger  instances 
in  the  Human  Species,in  which  early  habit  is  found 
triumphant,sQrtiietimes,6teh  over  ambition.  History 
furnishes  innumerable  e:tathples  to  this  purpose ;  I 
peg  leave  to  produce  one  which  has  not  yet  obtained 
a  place  in  the  historic  l^ge,  and  which  is,  apparently, 
of  no  great  im^rtance,  though  it  be  highly  interest^* 
Jrig  to  myself,  betause  it  brings  to  my  reScoUectiort 
piirsoris  Who  were  justly  dear  to  niie. 

When  I  was  in  the  Russian  service,  I  frequently 
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had  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  the  table  of  his  Exc^I* 
lency  M.  de  Villebois*^  Grmd  Master  of  Artillery* 
and  General  of  the  corps  of  engineers  to  which  I  be* 

longed. 

*  Nicholas  de  FVIdw  was  a  native  of  Finland,  but  descended  fros» 
a  French  family  originally  from  Biitaony*    In  the  battle  of  Fraac« 
fort,  he  turned  the  tide  of  tictory  decidedly  in  favoiir  of  Rn^sia, 
by  charging  the  Pru  sians  at   the  head  of  a  regiment  of  fusileert  of . 
the  artillery,  of  which  he  was  then  Colonel.     This  action,  joined 
to  his  penonsl  fnerit,  procured  for  him  the  blue  ribbon  of  St  An- 
dttvft  aad  soon  after  the  place  of  grai^d  Master  of  the  Ordoaacef 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Russia.    Though  his 
credit  was  then  on  the  decline,  he  procured  me  an  admission  into 
the  service  of  her  Imperial  Majesry  Catherine  II.  and  did  roe  the 
IiODOur  of  presenting  mc  to  her  as  one  of  the  officers  of  his  corps 
of  engineers.     He  was  making  arrangements  in  concert  with  Ct^ 
serai  Danhlde  Bosqu.tf  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  corps  of  en* 
gineers»  for  my  further  promotion  in  it.     They  both  employed  all 
their  powers  of  persuasion  to  retain  me  in  that  service,  and  endea* 
▼oured  to  render  it  agreeable  by  every  affectionate  and  poKte  at* 
tendon   and  by  assurances   of   an  honourable  and  advantageon* 
establishment.     But  the  love  which  I  had  to  my  country,  in  whose 
service  I  was  previously  engaged,  and  to  which  I  still  wished  to 
devote  my  services,  a  fond  wish,  fed  with  vain  hope^  by  men  of 
Tery  high  character,  induced  me  to  persist  in  demanding  my  dis* 
©issioit,  which  I  obtained  with  Captain's  rank  in  1765* 

On  leaving  Russia,  I  made  an  effort  to  serve  my  country,  at  my 
own  expense,  by  joining  that  party  in  Poland  which  France  had 
espoused.  There  I  was  exposed  to  very  great  ri^s,  haying  been  . 
made  prisoner  by  the  Polonesc-Russian  party.  On  my  return  to 
Pari»,  I  presented  memorials  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  the 
North,  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  I  predicted 
the  future  partition  of  Poland,  by  the^  Powers  contiguous.  This 
partitioa  acinally  took  place  some  years  afterward.  I  have  since  . 
endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  my  country  by  my  services,  both 
military,  in  the  We8t-Indi<?s_^  in  my  capacity  of  Captain  of,  the 
jpojral  engineer^,  iand  literary,'  in  France,  and  I  add,  with  confi- 
dence, by  my  conduct  likewise :  but  I  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed 
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longed.  I  observed  that  there  was  every  day  served 
"Up  to  him  a  plate  of  something  grey-coloured,  I  could 
not  tell  what,  and  similar  in  form  to  small  pebbles. 
He  ate  very  heartily  of  this  dish^  but  never  presented 

*  it  toanyone  attable;  though  his  entertainments  were 

•  always  given  in  the  most  elegant  style,and  e  veryother 
dish  was  indiscriminately  recommended  to  his  guests 
of  whatever  rank.  He  one  day  perceived  me  looking 

'  attentively  at  his  favourite  mess;  and  asked,  with  a 
smile,  if  I  would  please  to  taste  it..  I  accepted  his 
offer,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  little  balls  of 
curdled  milk,  salted,  and  besprinkled  with  anise- 
seeds,  but  so  hard  and  so  tough  that  it  cost  me  inex* 
pressible  exertion  to  force  my  teeth  through  them,  to 
swallow  them  down  was  absolutely  impossible. 

**  These  are,"  said  the  Grand  Master  to  me,  "  the 
**  cheeses  of  my  native  country.  It  is  a  taste  which 
*'  I  acquired  in  my  boyish  days.  I  was  accustomed^ 
**  when  a  child,  to  feed  with  the  peasants  on  these 
**  coarse  milk  beverages.    When  I  am  travelling, and 

■  *'  have  gotto  a  distancefrom  great  townsj  on  coming 
**  near  a  country  village,  I  send  on  my  servants  and 
^  carriages  before ;  and  (hen  my  great  delight  is  to 
^*go  unattended,  and  carefully  muffled  up  in  my 
"  cloak  into  the  house  of  the  first  peasant  on  the 
'*  road  and  devour  an  earthen  pot-full  of  curdled 
^jnilk,  stuffed  full  of  brown  bread.  On  my  last 
**  jpurney  into  Livonia,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  I 
**  met  with  an  ad  venture  which  amused  me  very  high- 

the  felicity  of  experiencing,  la  roy  fortune,  that  my  country  haa 
been  pleased  graciously  to  accept  the  various  sacrifices  which  I  saw 
it  my  duty  to  make  to  her,  - 
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•^  ly*  Wliile  I  vr^  brcaj^^ingia  this  ptyle,  in  comes 
,  ^  a  jpan  $wgi{ig  cl^eerly,  and  parrying  a  parcel  qd  his 
**  shoulder*    He  sat  do;nrn  by  me,  .and  deiured  the 
.  ^  landlord  to^ve  him  a  breakfast  such  as  jnioe.     I 
^  asked  this  traveler  so  ^y,  whence  he ,  came^  ,and 
••  which  upty  ^c  was  going.    /«»  asflihr^  jays  lie, 
^/lndjustAf^rivedfyom  a  voyage^  to  India  ;  I  diseujh^r^ed 
^at  iRiga^  and  am  on  my  return  to  Herland^  vshjch  is 
^mynptive  country,  where  I  have  not  been  t^ese  thf:e^ 
••  years.    I  shall  stay  there  till  I  have ^  spfint  these  hun^ 
^4T.ed  eroums,,  pulling  Out  a  leathern.bag>.and  chiijJc* 
•^ing  tjten^oney,    I  aslf:ed  him  several  (Questions 
^^  ahout  the  countries  he  had  seen,which  he  answer- 
•*.  ed.  very  pertinently.    But^  sgid  I  to  him,  whatiuiU 
^you.do.zvhenyovr  ht^mired^cfo^mu  are  gone?  — Oh ! 
•^  said  he,  /  will  return  to  Hoflf^nd^  embark  a^ain  for 
•*  Indiay^api  another  bag  ofe^ro^ms^  come^  Ifuckand  #«• 
^Joy  myf^finfifrland,  inF^ancotiia^mynfltive^  country. 
**.The  good  humour  and  thoughtlejspcis^of  the  fel- 
•^  low  diverted  ;me  ^^tceodii^ly,*^    cpfitinued,  the 
GraiKlS/laster.    "To  coi^s^^h^tr^jth^l^uyiedhis 
^  situation/* 

Wise  Nature,  in; ^ving;  so  muchfojce^tp  eady 
habits,inten4ed  that  our  |iap£in^s3shQUJid  depend  on 
those  who  are  most  (;pncer5i^4  ^P  P^oi^ot?  it,  that  is, 
our.  parents ;  for  on  the  afl^ct^ons  which  they,  at  that 
season,  .m^pire,  depends  the.  a^ection,whjich  we  are 
one  day  to  be  called  upon  toretjim.  ,  But,  with  us^ 
as  soon  as  the.  child  is  bpruj^  he  i$  transferred  to  a 
mercenary  nurse.  The  first  bond  which  Nature  in- 
tended should  attach  him  to  his.  parents^  is  burst 
asunder  before  it  is  formed.    The  day  will  come, 
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pexh99^t)9tbfivih^mill  ^hold  ttib  fotneral procession, 
!»f  ;dM)$e>.tiv]|orig«v^rhi«ivbiith,  leaver  his  fathers  doQr, 
M^  as  BuijthiindtffiirMce  as  th^y  .»w  his  cr94ie 
ttuniedr t«at.  o  fl^wiy  dbercoalkid  hoojie,  it  i$  true^  at 
ther Jtget^wrhen  tte.grwes,  .wheA  ia»pcem:e>  when  the 
neoessity^ofjiayiog^an  object  oC^ection  shwid  fix: 
hka  tiDereifbr  ever,  t  Bttt  he  is  f>erijHtted  to  tajM:e  jthose 
«iw»ts^jonty:ljaimake  him  fi^el,  in  a  little.  ,wbi|e,  ij^e 
bitterness,  of  haiiog  them  ta^ceniaway  from  him.  ^  U$ 
Isfsntto  school;  he  is.  put  <tahoajrd  &r  from  hnne. 
^IShcreihe  is  doomed  to  3hed  tears  ^^hkh.  no  nHytei:ii4 
jhjflBd  i&  ertT:  more,  to  wipera^Miray .  It  is  th^^re  hei  m  t^ 
IbkJttfiMiuldup&ii^j&trangers,  pregnQHt  >i^ith  x^ffet 
andiBpeataiicej^and therehe  jnustiearn  toextin- 
^iMflh^  ju^uzal  affectipns  of  brother,  of  i^istejr,  of 
fufliep^tof  jnfither,;Mrhich.are  the  most  po^vurerful,  auul 
jriiQ  StPKecstusfeichains.  by  which  Nature  atta^^  ^  ps  to 

A&er.ithi^ffirst  hovrid  outrage .  cQn>mitted>  on:  his 
^NNing  hearty  t>thers  equally  violent  are  offered  ta  his 
^mdevstwding./ His  tender  memory  must  be  loaded 
ffiitkalbktives^i  mth  CQi^uiictions^  with  conjugations. 
(XhejyossoDi  Of  human  hfe  is  ^crificed  to  the.  rneia* 
^^ical  jargon  of  a.deadiaiiguage.  What  French- 
^man/CQuIdiSnbmit  to  the  torture  of  karninghisown 
imithal  tnaaoer  hAsmi  if.  there  be  those  who  .have  ex^ 
iW(Dsed;8ttclLJabqriou&.patience,  do  they  spealcbetter 
iftl^n  peniQinsiiKhoJiavenevere^dured^uchdrudgeryf 
fWho  Wlitqihest ;  aJady  of  the  Courts  or  a^ped^mtic 
{grMnmamn?;  iJ/afi^^,soreplenished.with  the  an- 
fOhentrbeauties^^of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  -who  has 
If^&B^so  muchenergy  tO'Ouroipn,  congratulates  him- 
self 
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self  on  never  having^understood  what  ike  nv&rd'Opcafhe 
meant.  To  learn  to  speak  by  grammar  Itdes,  is  the 
same  thing  with  learning  to  walk  by  the  laws  of  equi* 
librinm*  tt  is  practice  that  teaches  the  grammar  of 
alanguage,  and  the  passions  are  our  best  instructors 
in  the  rhetoric  of  it.  It  is  only  at  the  2^e,  and  in 
places,  where  they  expand,  that  the  beauties  of  Vir- 
plznd  Horace  are  felt,  a  thing  which  our  most  ode- 
brated  college  translators  never  dreamt  of, 

I  recollect  that  when  I  was  at  sdiool,  I  was  for  a 
long  time  stunned,  as  other  boys  are,  by  a  chaos  of 
barbarous  terms ;  and  that,when  I  happened  to  csitch 
a  glimpse,in  the  Author  I  was  studyii(ig,  of  any  stroke 
of  genius  which  met  my  reason,  or  any  sentiment 
which  made  it's  way  to  my  heart,  I  kissed  the  book 
for  joy.  It  filled  me  with  astonishment  to  find  that 
the  Ancients  had  common  sense.  I  imaged  that 
there  must  be  as  great  a  difference  betwech  their  rea* 
son  and  mine,  as  there  was  in  thd  construction  of 
our  two  languages.  I  have  known  several  of  my 
schod-fellows  so  disgusted  at  Latin  Authors,bythose 
xroliege  explanations,  that,  long  after  they  had  bidden 
farewel  to  the  seminary,  they  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  names  of  them  mentioned.  But  when  they 
came  to  be  formed  by  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  passions,  they  became 
perfealy  sensible  of  their  beauties,  wd  resorted  to 
them  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  companions.  It  is 
thus  that  children,  with  us,  become  stupified ;  aixd 
that  an  unnatural  constraint  is  used  to  repressa  period 
of  life  all  fire  and  activity,  transforming  it  into  a  state 
sad,  sedentary,  and  speculative,  whkh  has  a  dismal 
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Inflvenceonthe  temperament,  by  ingrafting  maladies 
without  number  upon  it.  But  these  kfter  all  amount 
only  to  the  production  of  languor  and  physical  evils. 
But  they  are  trained  to  vice  ;  they  ire  decoyed  intd 
iimbition  under  the  guise  of  emulation. 

Of  the  two  passions  which  are  the  pioving  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  heart,  namely  lovie  and  anibition, 
tlie  last  is  by  far  the-  niost  durable,  and  the  mpst  dan- 
gerous. .  Ambition  is  the  last  that  dies  in  the  aged, 
and  our  mode  of  education  |)uts  it  prematurely  in 
motion  in  the  youn^.  It  would  j^e  infinitely  better 
to  assist  thein  in  directing  their  early  tender  affections 
jtoward  an  amiable  object.  Most  men  are  destined 
one  time  or  other  to  feel  the  power  of  this  gentle 
passion.  Nature  has  besides  made  it  the  firmest  ce- 
ment of  Society.  If  their  agej'ori'atherVif  our  finan- 
cial njanners  forbid  a.  commi^rce  of  early  love,  th^eir 
young  ^ffectjons  ought  tq  be  directed  into  the  chan- 
nel of  friendship,  and  thus,  as  Pjato  prqposes  in  his 
Republic,  and  a^  Pelopidas  effected  atll^ebes,  batta- 
lions of  friends  might  ^e  iformed  among  them,  at  all 
seasons  preg^s^^ed  to  devote  themselves  in  the  si^rvice 
of  their  Couptry.*    ' 

But 

*  Divide  &f  tmfiera  (divide  and  govern)  is  a  saying,  T  believe,  of 
Mathiavbts^  Judge  of  the  goodness  of  this  maXim,  frona  the  oii* 
serable  state  of  the  country  which  gave  it  birth,  aid  where  it  Isat 
been  reduced  into  practice. 

Children  at  Sparta  were  taught  only  to  obey,  to  love  virtue,  to 
love  dieir' country,  and  to  live  in  the  most  intimate  union^  till 
they  were  divided  in  their  schools  into  two  classes,  of  Lovers  amd. 
Beloved.  Among  the  other  Nations  of  Greece,  education  was  ar- 
bitrary ;  it  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises  of  eloquence, 
of  wrestling,  of  running,  of  pythian,  of  Olympic,  of  isthmian 
YVql,  I.  C  c  prizes 
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But  ambition  never  rises  except  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Give  it  whatever  specious  name  you  please^ 
it  is  ever  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  virtue^  It  is  the 
source  of  vices  the  most  dangerous  and  detestable ; 
of  jealousy,  of  hatred,  of  intolerance,  and  cruelty; 
for  every  one  is  disposed  to  gratify  it  in  his  own  way. 
It  is  forbidden  to  all  men  by  Nature  and  Religion, 
and  to  the  greatest  part  of  subjects,  by  Government. 
In  our  colleges,  a  lad  is  brought  up  to  empire,  who 
must  be  doomed  for  life  to  sell  pepper.  The  young 
people,  the  hope  of  a  great  Nation,  are  there  em- 
ployed for  at  least  seven  years  in  learning  to  be  the 
first  in  the  art  of  declamation,  of  versification,  of 
prattling.  For  one  who  succeeds  in  these  trivial 
pursuits,  how  many  thousands  lose  at  once  their 
health  and  their  Latin  ? 

It  is  emulation  we  are  told  which  awakens  talents. 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  demonstrate  that  the  most 
celebrated  Writers,  in  every  walk  of  literature,  never 
were  brought  up  at  college,  from  Horner^  who  was 
acquainted  with  no  language  but  his  own,  down  to 
John  James  Iiousseau,who  was  a  very  indifferent  Latin 
scholar.  How  many  young  men  have  made  a  bril- 
liant figure  in  the  run  of  the  classes,  who  were  by  and 

prizesi  &c.  .  These  frivolities  fostered  undue  partialities,  Lacedt- 
mon  gave  Law  to  them  all :  and  while  the  fir^,  on  goin^  to  en^ 
gage  in  the  battles  of  their  country,  needed  the  stimulus  of  pay, 
c)f  harangues,  of  trunq)etSy  of  clarions,  to  excite  their  courage,  it 
was  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  repress  the  ardour  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. They  went  to  battle,  unstimulated  by  mercenary 
considerations^  •r  by  eloquent  addresses,  but  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  and  singing  in  one  g^nd  concert,  the  hymn  of  th^  two  twin 
brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
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by  totally  eclipsed  in  the  vast  sphere  of  Literature ! 
Italy  is  crouded  with  colleges  and  academies  ;  but 
can  she  boast  at  this  day  of  so  much  as  one  man  emi- 
nently distinguished?  Do  we  not  see  there,  on  the 
contrary,  talents  distracted,  by  ill-assorted  societies, 
by  jealousies,  by  cabals,  by  intrigues,  and  by  all  the 
restlessness  of  ambition,  become  enfeebled,  and  melt 
away  ? 

I  think  I  am  able  to  perceive  still  another  reason  of 
this  decline ;  it  is,  that  nothing  is  studied  in  those  se- 
minaries but  the  methods  and  forms  of  learning,  or 
what  in  the  Painter's  phrase  is  called  manner.  This 
study,  by  fixing  us  in  the  track  of  a  master,  forces  us 
out  of  the  path  of  Nature,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
talents.  Look  to  France,  and  observe  what  are  the 
arts  brought  there  to  the  highest, perfection;  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  those  for  which  there  is  no 
public  school,  no  prize,  no  academy :  such  as  milli- 
ners, jewellers,  hair-dressers,  cooks,  &c^  We  have,  it 
is  true,  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
in  the  sciences ;  but  these  men  had  acquired  their 
talents  before  they  were  introduced  into  academies. 
Besides,  will  any  one  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are 
equal  to  those  of  preceding  agesj  who  appeared  before 
academies  existed  ?  After  all,  admitting  that  talents 
are  formed  in  colleges,  they  would  not  for  that,  be  less 
prejudicial  to  the  Nation ;  for  it  is  of  inconceivably 
more  importance'that  aCountry  should  possess  virtue 
rather  than  talents,  and  that  men  should  be  happy 
rather  than  men  renowned.  A  treacherous  glare  co- 
vers the  ^ces  of  those  who  succeed  in  our  Colleges^ 
But  in  the  multitude  who  never  succeed,  secret  jea^ 
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loiisies,  mafidous  whispers,  ineain  flatteries,  and  all 
the  vices  of  a  negative  ambition  are  abeadyinastate 
of  fermentation,  and  prepared  to  burst  forth,  ^  the 
ccmmand  of  their  leader  upon  the  World.  j 

While  depravity  is  thus  taking  possession  k£  t^ 
hearts  of  children,  some  branches  of  education  go  di- 
rectly to  the  perversion. of  their  reason.  Theae  two 
abuses  always  walk  hand  in  hand.  First,  they  are 
taught  to  deduce  filse  consequences.  The  Regent 
informs  them  that  Jupiter^  Mercur^y  zad  Afiolhy  are 
gods :  the  Parish-minister  tells  them  that  they  are 
demons.  The  professor  assures  his  :pupil  that  Virgil^ 
who  has  so  nobly  supported  the  doctrine  of  ^  Provi- 
dence, is  got  at  least  to  the  Elysian  fields,  and  tha 
he  enjoys  in  this  world  the  esteem  of  all.good  men  * 
The  Cur^  informs  him  that  thb  same  Virgil  was  a 
pagan,  and  must  certainly  be  damned.  The  Gosp^ 
holds  a  contradictory  language  in  another  req)ect'; 
it  recommends  to  the  young  man  to  be  the  kst;  his 
college  urges  him  by  all  means  to  be  the  first :  virtue 
commands  him  to  descend ;  education  Uds  him  rise. 
And  what  renders  the  contradiction  still  more  ^ariqg 
to  the  poor  lad,it  frequently  proceed5,especkIly  inthe 
country,  from  one  and  the  same  mouth ;  for  the  same 
good  Ecdesiastic  in  nuny  places  teaches  the  classics 
in  the  morning,  and  the  catechism  at  night. 

'I  can  very  easily  conceive  how  the  matter  may  be 
an^Qged,  and  contradictions  reconciled,  in  the  hea4 
of  the  Regent;  but  they  must  of  necessity  confound 
and  perplex  all  the  ideas  of  the  jLearner,  wIk>  isnbt 
.paid  for  cocnprehendiog,  as  the  oth«r  is  for  retailifig 
them. 
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The  case  is  much  worse  when  subjects  of  terror  are  , 
employed,  \s^cr€  nothing  ought  to  be  administered 
but  consolation.  When  application  is  made  to  them^ 
for  example,  at  the  age  of  innocence,  of  the  woes  pro- 
nounced by  Jksus  Christ  against  the  Pharisees^  the 
Doctors'^  and  the  other  tyrants  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
or  when  their  tender  organs  axe  shocked  by  certain 
monstrous  images  so  common  in  our  churches,  how 
dreadful  is  the  coosequence  ?  I  knew  a  young  man 
who  in  his  infancy  was  so  terrified  with  the  dragon 
of  St.  Marguerite,  with  which  hi^  preceptor  had 
threatened  him  in  the  village-church,  that  he  actually 
fell  sick  of  horror,  believing  that  he  saw  the  monster 
constantly  at  his  pillow,  ready  to  devour  "him.  His 
Either,  in  order  to  quiet  his  disturbed  imagination, 
was^  under  the  necessity  of  appearing  sword  in  ha,nd 
to  attack  the  dragon,  and  of  pretending  that  he  had 
killed  him.  Thus,  as  our  method  is,  one  error  was 
driven  out  by  another.  When  grown  up,  the  first 
use  which  he  made  of  his  reason  was  to  reflect,  that 
the  persons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  formation 
of  that  faculty  had  imposed  upon  him  twice. 

After  having  elevated  a  poor  boy  above  his  equals, 
by  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  even  above  the  whole 
Hunun  Race,  by  that  of  Son  of  the  Church,  he  is 
cruelly  brought  low  by  rigorous  and  degrading  pu- 
nishments. "Among  other  things,"  says  Montagne^ 
"  that  part  of  the  police  of  most  of  our  schppls  has 
"  always  given  me  much  offence.  They  ought,  at 
^^  all  hazards,  certainly  With  much  less  disadvantage, 
*'  to  have  adopted  the  extreme  of  indulgence.  Youth 

*  £«aay^  book  i.  chap.  25. 
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*•  immured  presents  the  most  horrid  of  all  gaols.  To 
^'punish  a  child  before  he  is  debauched,  is  an  infal- 
**lible  method  to  debauch  him.  If  you  happen  to 
**  pass  when  the  lesson  is  delivering,  you  hear  nothing 
*'  but  the  cries  of  poor  children  undergoing  chaslise- 
*•  ment,  and  th&storming  of  masters  intoxicated  with 
*•  rage.  What  a  method  to  inspire  with  the  love  of 
'learning,  those  tender  and  timid  spirits,  to  drive 
•*  them  to  it  with  surly  looks,  and  birchen^^armed 
"  hand !  Unjust,  pernicious  proceeding  1  Add  to  this 
^^  what  Quintilian  has  well  remarked  on  the  subject, 
**that  this  imperious  authority  is  pregnant  with  the 
"  most  dangerous  consequences,  partioilarly  from  the 
"  mode  of  chastisement.  How  much  more  decent  an 
"  appearancewouldtheirclasses  exhibit,strewed  with 
**  flowers  and  verdant  boughs,  than  with  the  frag- 
*'  ments  of  bloody  rods  ?  I  would  have  pourtrayed  in 
"  them,  Joy,  Gaiety,  Flora,  the  Graces,  as  the  Phllo- 
"  sopher  Sfieusj/fi/ius  had  inhis  school.  "Where  should 
**  their  improvement  be  looked  for,  but  where  their 
"  pleasure  is  ?"• 

I  have  seen  at  college  many  a  pretty  creatute  ready 
to  fall  into  a  swoon  with  pain,  receive  on  their  litde 
hands  up  to  a  dozen  of  sharp  strokes.  I  have  seen 
by  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  the  skin  separated 

*  Muhael  Montagm  is  likewise  one  of  those  men  who  were  not 
educated  at  college ;  the  time  of  his  continuance  there  at  least  was 
very  short.  He  was  instructed  without  tasting  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  without  emulation,  under  the  paternal  roof,  by  the 
gentlest  of  isxhsx^^  and  by  preceptors  whose  memory  he  has  pie- 
ciously  embalmed  in  his  writings.  He  became,  by  means  of  an 
education  so  diametrically  opposite  to  our8»  one  of  the  best,  and 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  Nation. 
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from  the  tip  of  their  fingers,  and  the  bare  flesh 
exposed.  What  shall  be  said  of  those  infamous  pu- 
nishments, which  produce  a  disgraceful  effect  at  once 
on  the  morals  of  both  scholars  and  regents,  and  of 
which  a  thousand  examples  might  be  adduced  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  this  sub- 
ject, without  putting  modesty  to  the  blush.  And  yet 
they  are  employed  by  priests !  They  rest  on  a  pas- 
sage from  Solomon's  writings,  of  this  import,  "  He 
**  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  child.''  But  who 
knows  whether  the  Jews  themselves  practised  corpo- 
ral punishment  after  our  fashion  ?  The  Turks  who 
have  retained  a  great  part  of  their  usajges,  hold  this 
in  detestation.  It  has  been  diffused  over  Europe  only 
by  the  corruption  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, and  it  was  introduced  there  by  the  Monks. 
If  the  Jews  actually  employed  it,  who  can  tell  but 
their  ferocity  might  proceed  from  this  part  of  their 
education? 

Besides,  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  many  ad- 
vices never  in^tended  for  our  use.  We  find  in  it  pas- 
sages of  very  difficult  explication,  examples  danger- 
ous, and  laws  impracticable.  In  Leviticus,>  for  ex- 
ple,  the  use  of  swine's  flesh  is  prohibited.  It  is  re- 
presented as  a  crime  worthy  of  death  to  violate  the 
Sabbath-day,  by  working  upon  it ;  that  of  killing 
an  ox*  without  the  camp  is  forbidden  under  a  like 
punishment,  &c.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala*, 
tians,  says  positively,  |:hat  the  Law  of  Moses  is  a  Law 

♦  In  what  part  of  the  Mosaic  Institution  could  our  Author  pos- 
sibly find  this  penal  statute  ?  It  is  surely  unnecessary  togire  infide^ 
li^  a  gnmndless  triumph.— H.  H. 
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of  iervittide;  he  compares  it  to  the  slave  tlagar. 
Whom  Abraham  repudiated,  l^hatcver  respect  may- 
be due  to  the  writings  of  Solomon^  and  to  tlie  Ija^^s  of 
Moses y  we  are  hot  their  disdples,but  the  (fisciples  of 
Hi\l  who  said, "  suffer  little  children  to  comfe  to  WLe; 
"  forbid  them  not ;"  df  Hiw  who  blessed  them  and 
said,  that  in  order  to  elfiter  into  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven, we  hiust  become  like  them. 

bur  children,  Subverted  by  the  vices  of  a  faulty 
education,  become  false  reasonersj  knavish,  hypocri- 
tical, envious,  ugly,  and  wicked.  In  proportion  as 
tKey  increase  in  age,  they  increase  also  in  malignity, 
knd  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction.  There  li  not  a 
isingle  ichool-boy  Who  knows  any  thing  of  the  k^ 
bf  tiik  Counti-y,  but  thferfe  ai'e  Some  whd  may  have 
hfeard  talk  iboUt  thtite  of  the  Twelve  Table*.  No  one 
Bf  them  ican  tell  how  oiu:  own  warS  are  conducted ; 
but  mlny  ai^  able  t6  enterttih  you  with  Some  iccount 
of  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  There  ii  not 
ibrie  of  them  but  kAoW^  that  single  combit  is  prohi- 
bited ;  and  many  of  them  go  to  the  fencing  Schools, 
where  the  only  thing  taught  iSto  fight  duels.  They 
irfe  sent  thither,  we  are  told, merely  to  learn  a  grace- 
ful carriage,  and  to  Walk  iike  gentlemeU;  as  if  a  ged- 
tiemin  must  wklk  in  the  position  of //>r/r^  a^d  quarfiy 
iand  as  if  the  gait  and  attitude  bf  a  citizen  ought  to 
be  that  of  i  jgladiator. 

bthers^,  destinc?d  to  fimctions  more  peaceful,  aft 
put  to  schocft  to  learii  the  art  of  thstiutatldn.  Truti, 
we  are  gravely  told,  is  struck  out  of  the  collisiou  of 
<^nion&.  There  «)ay  be  something  like  wit  in  the 
expression.    But  for  my  bwhlpart-,  1  should  fisd  my- 
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ielf  luapabte  of  distinguishing  truth,  if  I  tnet  with 
her  in  the  hkt  of  a  dispute.  1  sheuld  suspect  thiat  I 
vn^daizledy  either  by  my  dwn  passion,  or  that  of 
another  ffiaji.  Out  of  disputations  have  arisen  so=. 
phisms,  heresies,  paradoxes,  errors  of  every  Idnd. 
Truth  never  she\^^  her  face  before  tyrants;  and 
fevery  man  who  disputes  would  be  a  tyrant  if  he 
could.  The  light  of  truth  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
fjtil  corruscations  of  the  thunder,  produced  by  the 
clashing  6{ihe  elerteiitSybUt  to  the  brightness  of  thfe 
tun,  wWch  !s  perfectly  ^tn?t  only  when  Heaven  is 
Xlrithout  a  ddUd. 

I  shall  not  follow  our  ycTuth  into  the  World,  where 
^hfe  grejiteit  merit  bf  ancient  times  could  be  of  no 
manner  of  service  to  him.    What  should  he  make  of 
his  magnanimous  repuWican  sentiments  under  a  des- 
potism ;  and  of  thote  of  disinterestedness  in  a  country 
where  every  thing  is  bought  and  sold  ?  What  use 
coukl  he  make  even  of  the  inipassabie  philosophy  of 
Sl  Dldgtne^^  in  cities  whfere  beggars  are  taken  up  and 
«ent  to  the  houfee  6f  coitection?  Youth  would  be  suf- 
ficiently  unhappy, even  supposing  it  to  have  prese'^Ved 
duly  that  fear  (Jf  Mattie,  and  that  deshre  of  commen- 
dation, Uftdjsr  which  i't*s  studies  wete  conducted, 
Inflliehted  from  first  to  lasft  by  the  opinion  of  ano- 
ther, and  having  m  itself  no  steady  principle,   the 
sllHfeSt  of  ^^rSitien  will  Irule  over  him  with  more  un- 
bcniudfed  fempii^  than  his  .professor.     But,  let  us  say 
Wh^tt  We  WiB,  the  college  ^iH  b'6  always,  full.    All  I 
ptfef^tydte  j»feld4br -fe,-  tlr*  tHlMftn  slK)uId  be  de- 
•ISfv^ffed'^laaSt  T^ftk  that  tedious  ^ppirenticeship  to 
^'E^^,  b^  >*rbicll  '^\6^"2itt  xfepra^fed  at  the  happiest 
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and  most  amiable  period  of  their  existence,and  which 
has  afterward  so  much  influence  on  their  characters. 
Man  is  born  good.  It  is  Society  that  renders  him 
wicked;  and  our  mode  of  education  prepares  the 
way  for  it. 

As  my  testimony  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  bear 
out  an  assertion  of  so  much  importance,  I  shall  pro- 
duce several  which  are  not  liable  to  isaspicion,  and 
which  I  shall  extract  at  random  from  the  Writings 
of  Ecclesiastics,  not  in  conformity  to  their  opinions^ 
which  are  dictated  by  their  condition,  but  resulting 
from  their  personal  experience,  vfhxdi  in  this  respect 
absolutely  deranges  their  whole  theory. 

Here  is  one  from  Father  Claude  <P  Abbeville^  a  Ca- 
puchin Missionary,  on  the  subject  of  the  children  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thelsland  of  Maragnan,on  the  coast 
of  Brasil ;  where  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  co* 
lony,  whose  fate  has  been  similar  to  that  of  so  many 
others,  which  have  been  lost  by  our  want  of  perse- 
verance, and  by  our  unhappy  divisions^  the  usual  and 
natural  consecjuence  of  injudicious  education.  ^'  Far- 
**  ther,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  from  the  singular 
**  affection  which  fathers  and  mothers  here  bear  to 
"  their  children,  but  certain  it  i^,  they  never  say  a 
•*  word  which  can  possibly  give  them  the  slightest 
**  uneasiness  ;  they  are  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 
"  just  what  they  please,  and  to  take  their  own  way  in 
**  every  case,  without  any  apprehension  of  reproof 
*'  whatever.  It  is  accordingly  a  most  astonishing  ap- 
/*  pearance,  and  what  has  often  excited  admiration 
**  in  myself  and  many  others,  (and  with  good  reason) 
^^  the  children  hardly  ever  do  any  thing,  that  can 
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'*  displease  their  parents ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at 
*•  pains  to  do  every  thing  which  they  know,  or  ima* 
"  gine,  will  be  agreeable  to  them*."  He  s&erwards 
presents  a  very  favourable  portrait  of  their  physical 
and  moral  qualities. 

His  testimony  is  confirmed  by  John  de  Lery^  as  far 
as  it  respects  the  Brasilians,  whose  manners  are  the 
same,  and  who  are  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
that  island.  I  beg  leave  to  produce  pother,  that  of 
Anihmy  Biet,  Superior  of  the  Missionary  Priests,  who 
in  the  year  1652  went  over  to  Cayenne,  another  co- 
lony lost  to  us  from  the  same  causes,  and  since  indif- 
ferently settled.  It  is  on  the  subject  ot  the  Galibis 
6avages«t 

**  The  mother  takes  great  delight  in  nursing  her 
**  child.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  among  them 
**  as  giving  out  their  children  to  be  nursed  by  a 
"  stranger.  They  are  fond  of  their  children  to  ex- 
♦*  cess.  They  bathe  them  regularly  every  day  in  a 
'*  fountain  or  river.  Theydo  not  swaddle  them,  but 
^  put  them  to  sleep  in  a  little  bed  of  cotton,  made 
**  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  always  leave  them 
♦*  quite  naked :  their  progress  in  growth  is  perfectly 
"  wonderful ;  some  are  able  to  walk  alone  at  the  age 
♦*  of  eight  or  nine  months.  When  grown  to  a  cer. 
**  tain  age,  if  they  are  incapable  of  walldng  upright, 
"  they  march  along  on  their  hands  and  feet.  Those 
"  people  love  their  children  to  distraction.  They  ne- 

*  History  of  the  Mission  of  Capuchin   Fathers  to  the  Island  of 
Maragnan>  chap,  xlvii. 
f  Voyage  to  the  Equinoctial  Countries,  book  iii.  page  390. 
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•*  Tcr  chide  nor  beat  themrbiitpeniritthemtoei^oy 
'*  perfect  liberty  }  whkh  they  never  abuse  by  doing 
^'  any  thing  to  vex  their  parents.  They  enpress  great 
^  astonisfamenty  when  they  see  any  of  oar  people 
"  correct  their  children." 

Here  is  a  tlurd  extracted  from  the  work  of  a  Jesuit' 
I  fnean  Father  Charlevokc^  a  man  Of  rarious  and  ex- 
ten^ve  learning,  it  is  a  passage  from  his  Voyage  to 
New  Orleans^  another  oolony  which  vie  have  su&r- 
ed  to  fall  to  nothings  throu^  our  divt^iOns,  a  conse. 
^enc^  of  our  moral  constitution,  and  of  our  system 
of  educafion.  He  is  speaking  in  general  of  the 
Savages  ^  North  America. 

**  Sometimes,*  as  the  means  of  correcting  their 
^*  iaultb)  they  employ  prayers  and  tears,  but  never 
*'  threatenings. .  ..A  mother  who  sees  her  daughter 
"  behave  improperly,  falls  a  crying.  Tl^e  daughter 
^'  naturally  iuiks  what  is  the  matter  with  hef,  and  she 
^  satisfies  herself  with  replying,  Tou  duhonour  me. 
^^  This  mode  of  reproof  Seldom  fails  to  produce  the 
''  effect  intended.  Since,  however,  they  have  had  a 
"  little  more  commerce  with  the  French,  sooie  of 
^*  them  begin  to  chastise  their  children ;  but  scarcety 
*•  any  except  among  those  who  are  Christiam^ov  who 
•*  are  fiied  in  the  colony.  The  severest  punishment 
f^  usually  infficted  by  the  Savages  for  correcting  their 
'*  children,  is  to  throw  a  Bttle  water  in  their  fcice .... 
"  Young  women  have  been  knoxvn  to  hang  tbcm- 
."  selves  for  having  received  from  a  mother  some  slight 
"  reprimand,  or  a  few  drops  of  water  thrown  in  the 

♦  rtkloiicfcl  Jowiialof  Nbrth-Amcrica,  Lett,  xxiii.  Aog.  1781 ; 
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^'  &oe ;  after  ^tviog  "imraing  of  "what  ibey  man 
Agoing  to  d^^  in  these  wxwds^  Tou  siall  no  hiager 
^  kMve  u  .daughter:^ 

It  is  fery  nifiwang  tQciucnieliife  embaimssmeotdF 
tfab  Audborrinatbempd^g  to  reconcile  his  Europeaii 
^MKjudkieRs  witliflnBi?eiiiarksas  a  t|:'2D(refler ;  wMchpro* 
Axxs&  peppetual  conCradictioas  dn  the  course  of  hi^ 
Work.  "  It  would  seem,'*  says  he,  "  that  a  child- 
^^  ])ood  s64Midly  discirplined  nust  be  -mccedded  by  a 
"^  very  tnirbudent  and  v^  ^orruptod  y><Mtii."  Hi^ 
admits  t^aft  ireason  divect^  tihe^  people^ai^Uer  (than  it 
adoes  other  «ieii ;  but  he  ascribes  the  •cause  of  it  to 
liieir  temperament.  Which  is^,  as  he  anege^,«niore2traa- 
quiU  He  feccdlects  not  'l^e  patlhetic  repsesentattoii 
which  he  himself  has  exhibited  of  tbe^sceneft  that 
iheir  passicnfis  repreeent^'When  they  expand  and  exak 
themselves  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  in  their  •national 
assemblies, . iptdieve  their liarangues  leave  sA  i4ieart  of 
our  OratoBs  £ir  behind,a6  €o  jvistness  ^nd  syublinoiity 
or  imagery ;  or  conidst  the  fuiy  (^  war,  where'Chey 
.brave,  in  ilhe&c^  of  fiite  aoid  <fiiggot6,  all  the  ^rage  of 
^eir  enexDMS*  He  dqes^fiot  choose  tasee  that  it  is 
dur  3uropean.education^wfaich  ^^troys our  temper, 
for  he  agknowledgesin  another  place  that4{hese  jsame 
Savages,  broyght^op  altar  our.s)anner,«bectMne4nord 
mieked  tfaanibthers.  ^hiG6eare.iktfsagesiincfaisiW!ork; 
in iwfaiah  heipnesents  iheinost  afieedag  elo^m ; of 
tbdr  mc^alityy of ^lldraaauable  qudlides^  ai^i  of  dieir 
loppy ilife.  iHe^soqietimeSf.seems  to^epifly  4»hek;con- 
dition.  .  ,  :      • 

Time  permits  me  not  to  giye  at;l^ge  thqsp  difif<^$nt 
passages  that  may  be  read  in  the  Book  from  ^h^ 
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the  above  extract  is  made,  nor  to  produce  a  multi- 
tude of  other  testimonies  respecting  the  different 
Nations  of  Asia,  which  demonstrate  the  impercepti- 
ble influence  that  gentleness  of  education  has  on  the 
physical  and  moral  beauty  of  mankind,  and  which 
must  be,  in  every  political  constitution,  the  most 
powerful  bond  of  union  among  the  members  of 
the  State. 

I  shall  conclude  these '  foreign  authorities  by  a 
touch  which  good  J^hn  James  Rousseau  could  not 
have  given  with  impunity,  and  which  is  extracted 
word  for  word  iErom  the  work  of  a  Dominican ;  I 
mean  the  agreeable  Hstory  of  the  Antilles  by  Father 
du  Tertrej  a  man  replete  with  taste,  with  good  sense 
and  humanity.  Hear  what  he  says  of  the  Cara'ibs, 
whose  education  resembles  that  of  the  Nations  which 
I  have  been  describing.* 

X    ^*  On  mentioning  the  word  Savage,'*  says  he» 
^'  most  people  will  figure  to  themselves  a  spedes  of 
^'  men,  barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman,  destitute  of  rea- 
**  son,  deformed,  tall  as  giants,  hairy  like  bears ;  in  a 
^^  word»  rather  monsters  than  rational  beings ;  though 
*^  in  truth  our  Savages  are  such  only  in  name,  just  as 
**  the  plants  and  the  fruits  which  Nature  produces 
^  without  culture  in  forests  and  deserts;  for  these  too 
^  we  denominate  wild  or  savage,though  they  possess 
*'  the  real  virtues  and  properties  in  their  native  force 
♦^  and  vigor,  which  we  frequently  corrupt  by  art,  and 
<^  cause  to  degenerate  by  transplantation  into  our 
^  gardens...  Jt  is   of  importance/'    adds  he  after* 

*  Natural  Hiatc^y  of  the  An^es^  tol.  ii.  treadse.TU.  chap.  1. 

•cct.  1.    '■     -  •  •  •  •      '  ^'"*'' 
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wards,  ^^  to  demonstrate  in  this  treatise,  that  the  Sa« 
"  vages  in  these  islands  arc  the  most  content,  the 
**  happiest,  the  least  vicious^  the  most  sodable,  the 
*^  least  deformed,  and  the  least  tormented  bydisease 
**  of  any  people  in  the  worid^** 

If  we  trace  among  ourselves  the  history  of  a  vil- 
lain's life,  we  shaO  find  that  his  infancy  was  always 
very  miserable.  Wherever  I  have  found  children 
unhappy,  I  always  observed  they  were  wicked  and 
ugly ;  and  wherever  I  saw  them  happy,  there  like- 
wise  they  were  beautiful  and  good.  In  Holland  and 
Flanders  where  they  are  brought  up  with  the  greats 
est  gentleness,  their  beauty  is  singularly  remarkable. 
It  is  from  them  that  the  famous  sculptor,  Francis 
the  Flemish,  borrowed  his  charming  models  of  chfl- 
dren ;  and  tlubens  that  freshness  of  colouring  which 
glows  on  those  of  his  pictures.  You  never  hear  them, 
as  in  ourcities,  uttering  loud  and  bitter  cries;  still 
less  do  you  hear  them  threatened  with  the  rod  by 
'  their  mothers  and  nurses,  as  with  us.  They  arc!  not 
gay,  but  they  are  contented.  You  observe  on  their 
countenance  ah  air  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction 
which  is  iperfectly  enchanting,  and  infinitely  more 
interesting  than  tibe  boisterous  mirth  of  our  young 
people^,  when  they  are  no  longer  under  the  eye  rf 
tibeir  fathers  or  preceptors. 

This  calmness  is  diffused  over  all  their  actions,  and 
is  the  source  of  a  happy  composure  which  characte- 
rizes their  whole  futurelife.  I  never  saw  any  country 
^vhere  parental  tenderness  was  so  strikingly  express- 
ed. The  children  in  their  turn  repay  them,  in  their 
old-age,  the  indulgence  with  which  they  were  treated 
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in  helpless  in^incy.  9y  bonds  so  endearia^  ve  thpsp 
people  attached  to  their  country,  and  $o  powerfully, 
that  wefind  very  £ewof  themsettUng^iaopg^tran^r^ 
With  us  OQ  the  contrary,  fathers  like  letter  to  see 
children  sprightly  than  goqd^becausein  aconstitutioa 
of  ^mhitious  society,  ^irat  raises  a  man  to  the  l^ead 
of  a  party,  hut  goodness  makes  di;ipes.   They  have 
collections  of  epigravis  composed  by  their  children  ; 
but  wit  being  only  the  perception  of  the  relation  of 
society,  children  scarcely  ever  have  any  but  what  i; 
borrowed.    Wit  itself  is  frequently,  in  theip,  th^ 
proof  of  a  miserable  existence,  as  may  l^  remarjsiej^ 
in  the  schooUboys  of  our  cities^  who  i^u^y  arj? 
spr^l»tli€;r  thfan  the  children  of  the  peasantry ;  j^n^ 
10  such  as  labc^  under  some  nati^al  defect,  as  lame- 
ness, hvnch-b«c|^edness  and  the  tike,  wl^o  in  re^^ct 
of  wit  ai:e  ^till  more  premaJture  thsugi  others.  ^But;  ij^ 
general  they  are  all  excee^^gly  forward  in  poi^t  of 
feeling ;  9;od  this  veflects^eat  blfgxie  on.thp^  wh^ 
degrade  them,  at  an  ageo^hen  they  feel  m6];e  .^etir 
cately  thsui  men. 

Of  this  I  shall  produce  sonfie  instates,  calculati^ 
to  demonstrate,  .that  jxotvdthstf^nding  the  defects  c^ 
our  political  constitutions,  ti(€;re  stiU  exi^  in  s9me(%- 
xnilies  good  natur;d  qualities,  or  wq^^inforjpied  vir- 
tues, which  leave  to  the  happy  affections  of  childi^ega 
the  liberty  of  .e;^pandi9g. 

I  .was  ^t  Dresden  in  1 7^5,  and  liappe^ed  to  go  ^ 
the  Court-Theatre :  tlje  ,piece  performed  ^-was  JT^if 
Father,  In  came  the  Electress  ^tih  one  of  her  ds^ugl^- 
ter^,  who  might  be  about  .five  or  si2  years  of  age* 
f^oj^^.of  .the  Saj^pn.guar^  yrho  ha^  ^^roduce^ 
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me,  said  in  z  whisper^  ^  That  child  y^H  interest  you 
**  much  more  than  the  play."  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
she  had  taken  her  seat,  she  rested  both  hands  on  the 
front  of  the  box,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  staf^,  and 
remained  with  open  mouth,  immoveably  attentive 
to  the  performers.  It  was  a  truly  affecting  exh|bi* 
tion  J  her  face,  like  a  mirror,  reflected  all  the  diffe* 
rent  passions  which  the  drama  was  intended  to  ex» 
cite.  You  cpuld  see  in  succession,  depicted  upon  it^ 
anxiety,  surprise*,  melancholy,  sorrow;  at  last  as 
the  interest  increased  from  scene  to  scene,  the  tears 
began  to  trickle  copiously  down  her  little  cheeks  ) 
accompanied  with  shivering,  sighing,  sobbing :  till  it 
became  necessary  at  length  to  carry  her  out  of  the 
box  for  fear  of  her  being  stifled.  My  companion  in* 
formed  me  that  as  often  as  this  young  princess  at- 
tended the  representation  of  a  pathetic  piece,  she  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  it  came  to.the  aisis. 

I  have  witnessed  instances  of  sensibility  still  more 
affecting  in  the  children  of  the  common  people,  be- 
cause they  were  not  produced  by  any  theatrical  ef- 
fect.   As  I  was  taking  my  walk  some  years  ago^ 
through  the  Pr6  St.  Gervais,  about  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  I  observed,  a  poor  woman  lying  along  the 
ground,  employed  in  weeding  a  bed  of  sorrel;  close 
by  her  was  a  little  girl,  of  six  years  old  at  most, 
standing  motionless  and  quite  impurpled  with  the 
cold,     i  addressed  myself  to  the  woman,  who  he** 
trayed  evident  symptoms  of  indisposition,  and  en- 
(juired  into  the  nature  of  her  malady.     "  Sir,*'  said- 
she  to  me,  *'  for  three  months  past,  I  have  suffered 
"  very  severely  from  the  rheumatism  j  but  my  dis-^ 
Vox..  L  D  d  "  ease 
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^ei9eg}v«»  me  much  less  pain  tfian  that  poorchlkl 
^dM8 :  she  win  not  quit  me  a  angle  moment.  If  I 
^  ny  to  her,  $ee,  you  are  quite  benumbed  with  ccdd, 
^go  within  doors  and  warm  yoursctf  j  she  repfies» 
^  ahs  !  mother^  if  t  leave  you,  your  complaints  wiB 
•*  be  yoiHT  <Mily  companion,'' 

Another  time,  being  at  Matly,  I  went  into  thaA 
mtgnifkent  park,  and  amused  myself  in  the  woods 
with  looking  at  the  charming  group  of  chSdren  who 
are  feeding  with  vine  boughs  and  grapes,  a  she-goat 
which  seems  to  play  with  them.    At  no  great  dis- 
tance is  an  inclosed  pavilion,  where  Louis  XV.  in  fine 
weather,  sometimes  went  to  enjoy  a  collation.  Being 
caught  in  a  sudden  shower^  I  went  in  for  a  moment 
to  shdter  myself.    I  there  found  three  children,  who 
interested  me  much  more  than  the  children  in  maf- 
We  without  doors.    They  w^ere  two  Kttle  girls  un- 
commonly handsome,empIo^ed  with  sihgularactivity, 
in  picking  up  round  the  arbour  the  scattered  sticks 
of  dry  wood,  which  they  deposited  in  a^basket  that 
stood  en  the  King's  table,  while  a  Gttle  boy  aH  in 
tatters,  and  extrrantely  lean,  was  devouring  a  morsel 
of  bread  in  a  comer.  I  asked  thetallest,  who  mighlfoe 
about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  what  she  intended  to 
do  with  that  wood,  which  she  wasso  busily  collecting* 
SherepBcd,  "  Look,'Sir,  at  that  poor  boy  there ;  he 
**  is  very  miserable !   He  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
**  a  step-moth^r,  who  sends  him  out  all  day  long  to 
*•  pick  up  wood :  if  he  carries  none  home,  he  is 
*'  beaten  severely ;  when  he  happens  to  have  got  a 
"  Httle  and  is  carrying  it  off,  the  Swiss  at  the  park* 
•*  gate  takes  it  from  him,  and  appliiess  it  to  his  own 
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*^  use.  fie  IS  half  dead  with  hunger,  Stod  we  have 
*^  given  him  our  breakfast."  having  thus  spoken, 
she  and  her  comjpanions  filled  the  Kttle  basket ;  helped 
hixpi  up  with  it  on  his  back»  and  ran  away  before 
tiielr  uhhappy  friend  to  the  gate  of  the  park,  to  see 
if  he  could  pasi  unmolested. 

£^oolish  Instructors!  Hu^ap  natui^e,  you  tell  us,  is 
corrupted :  yes,  but  you  are  the  persons  who  corrupt 
it  by  contradictions,  by  unprofitable  studies,  by  dan* 
gerous  ambition,  by  shameful  chastisements :  and  by 
ifi  equitable  re-action  of  divine  Justice,  that  feeble  aiid 
unfortunate  generation  will  one  day  giVe  back  to  that 
which  oppresses  it,  in  jealousies,  in  disputes,  in  apa« 
ihies,  and  In  oppositions  of  tastes,  of  modes,  and  of 
opinions,  all  the  mischief  which  it  first  received. 

I  have  explained,  to  the  best  of  my  abiKty,  the 
causes  ani  the  re-actions  of  our' evils,  in  the  view  of 
vindicating  Nature  from  the  charge  of  having  pro- 
duced them.  I  propose,  at  the  close  of  this  Work,  t6 
exhibit  the  palliatives  and  the  remedies.  They  will 
no  doubt  prove  vain  and  inefficient  speculations ; 
but  if  some  Minister  shall  have  the  courage  one  day 
to  undertake  to  render  the  Nation  internally  happy; 
and||owerful  abroad,  I  can  venture  to  predict  that 
this  will  be  effected  neither  by  plans  of  economy, 
nor  by  political  alliances,  but  by  reforming  it's  man- 
ners,  an44t's  plan  of  education.  He  never  will  make 
good  this  revolution  by  means  of  punishments  and 
rewards,  but  by  imitating  the  processes  of  Nature/ 
vho  always  carries  her  point  by  re-action-  * 

It  is  not  to  the  apparent  evil  that  the  remedy  must 

beapplied^buttoirscause.    The  <^use  of  the  moral 
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power  of  goM,  is  in  the  venality  of  public  offices ; 
that  of  the  excessive  superabundance  of  indolent 
tradesmen  in  our  cities,  is  in  the  imposts  which  de- 
grade the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  that  of  the 
beggary  of  the  poor,  is  in  the  overgrown  property  of 
the  rich;  that  of  the  prostitution  of  young  women, 
is  in  the  celibacy  of  the  men ;  that  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  Nobility,  in  the  resentments  of  the  vulgar  j 
and  that  of  all  the  evils  of  society,  in  the  torments  in* 
flicted  on  children. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  spoken  out ;   and  if  I 
could  have  spoken  to  the  Nation  in  one  vast  assem- 
bly,  from  some  point  of  the  Horizon  where  Paris  is 
discernible,  I  would  have  pointed  out  to  my  Country, 
on  the  one  part, the  monuments  of  the  rich ;  the  thou- 
sands of  voluptuous  palaces  in  the  suburbs,  eleven 
theatres,  the  steeples  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-four 
convents,  among  which  arise  eleven  wealthy  abbeys  ; 
those  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  other  churches,  twenty 
of  which  are  richly  endowed  chapters  :  and,  on  the 
other  part,  I  would  have  pointed  out  the  monuments 
of  the  wretched  ;  fifty  seven  colleges,  sixteen  courts 
of  justice,  fourteen  barracks,  thirty  guard-houses, 
twenty-six. hospitals,  twelve  j^riscns  or  houses  of  cor- 
rection,   1  would  have  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  the  gardens,  of  the  courts,  of  the  greens,  of  the 
ijiclbsures,  and  of  thedcpciidencics,  of  all  these  vast 
edifices,  accumulated  on  a  space  of  ground  less  than 
a  league  and  a  half  in  diameter.     I  would  have  de- 
manded, Whether  the  r;pst  of  the  Kingdom  is  distri- 
buted in  the  same  proportiorr  as  the  Capital :  Where 
is  the  property  of  those  who*  supply  it  with   food, 
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with  clothing,  with  the  means  of  lodging,  of  those 
who  defend  it ;  and  What,  ^at  last,  is  left  for  the 
multitude,  to  maintain  dtizens,  fathers  of  families, 
'  and  happy  men  ?  Oh !  ye  moral  an^  political  Powers, 
after  having  shewn  you  the  causes  and  the  effects 
of  our  evils,  I  would  have  prostrated  myself  at  your 
feet,  and  would  have  expected,  as  the  reward  of 
truth  the  same  recompense  which  the  peasant  of 
the  Danube  expected  from  the  insatiable  powers  of 
Rome,* 

*  As  a  sequel  to  this  Study,  may  be  read  that  oo  EdttcatkMh 
ia  die  third  Volume  of  this  Work. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUMSU 
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Of  the  Studies  of  Nature  ^re  fewBerly  ga^e  our  opioioD»  which 
the  suffrage  of  the  Public  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  has  abun* 
dantly  confirmed.  We  praised  the  Work  for  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  the  conception  on  which  the  plan  was  formed  ; 
•^tor  its  comprehensiveness,  being  eommensurate  in  a  certain 
MUse  with  Natara  itself  ;-p^or^e  nati¥e  genius  and4esp  re* 
search,  with  which  the  Author  treats,  embdlishes,  and  enriches 
his  subject ;  ««and  for  the  eloqueot  and  lively  diction  in  which 
he  discusses  >topics,  which,  under  the  pen  oi  an  ordinaiy  writer , 
WPttld  have  been  dull,  elaborate,  and  revolting,  &c.  &c» 
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ABRIDGED, 

FROM  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  DR.  HUNTER. 

The  complete  translation  of  the  Studies  of  Nature  being  too  ex- 
pensive  6>r  the  ordinary  class  of  Readers,  the  present  Abridge 
ment  of  that  valuable.  Work  will  be  found  an  agreeable  substi* 
tttte.  Critical  RbvieWi  Oct.  1799. 
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